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PREFACE 


T he conditions of the bookbinding 
trade — I say the trade advisedly 
to distinguish it from the work 
of the craftsmen — have undergone many 
changes during the past few years, some 
of them changes of a most disastrous kind. 
The genesis of these changes has been 
traced variously to events occurring a 
hundred years ago, to a hundred and fifty, 
three hundred years ago, a thousand years 
ago, and even to the very beginnings of 
written history when, probably, cheaper 
forms of cylinders or cheaper makes of 
bricks were hailed with the acclamation that 
greets the manufacture of a new material 
for publishers’ covers at a penny a yard less 
than the cheapest fabric previously offered. 
The fact that these ‘ cheap ’ bricks may 
have long since crumbled to dust, and only 
the well-made tablet has survived, is not 
an example * sufficiently awful to deter 
the present-day publisher, bookseller, or 
whoever may be responsible, from striving, 
B 
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not after good work, but after that elusive 
‘ farthing a copy ’ which is always the 
‘ margin of profit ’ ; •because few, if any, 
publishers would pretend for a moment 
that more than a very small portion of the 
works issued by them are worthy to live 
for ever. 

There is, however, a certain proportion 
of the books issued each year dealing with 
various branches of knowledge which may 
live for many years — in some cases for 
centuries — and must be preserved for a 
certain period, if only until they are super- 
seded by new publications. These books, 
some of them not low in price, have been 
subjected to the same Juggernaut policy of 
^ cutting the expenses.’ 

One of the objects of this book is to stem 
in some measure, if it is possible, this 
disastrous policy. And more and more 
each year, as .time goes on, the libraries — 
public, university* and collegiate, and those 
large private collections better described 
as semi-public libraries, become the per- 
manent repositories of books of permanent 
interest and value. The business of book- 
binding, as understood by them, is exhaus- 
tively treated — exhaustively so far as the 
space at my disposal will permit in the 
following pages. 
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The book lays .no claim to being an 
historical account of anything ; it does 
aim at being praotical, aggressively practical 
perhaps. At the same time, I must warn 
my readers that it will be useless to look 
for startling disclosures of trade secrets. 
Such trade secrets exist in bookbinding 
and the trades subsidiary to it, as they 
exist in every trade. But while it has been 
necessary to restrict the description of a 
trade bindery, a clbth factory, and a leather 
tannery to specific instances, it may be 
clearly understood that no trade influences 
have been allowed to dictate the policy 
of the book in any degree. I may add 
that this volume in the series of uniform 
handbooks was planned long before the 
publication of ^ The Production of the 
Printed Catalogue ’ in August, 1910, 
and the delay in the date of publication, 
originally intended to be during the month 
of July, last year, was put back on account 
of the publication of a book on another 
branch of the subject. 

While the work will be found of use to 
the student sitting for the examinations 
of the Library Association and other learned 
bodies, it has .been written chiefly for the 
use of those who have to deal with binding 
as a practical matter involving financial 
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considerations — in other .words, it has been 
written as a practical handbook on the 
business of bookbinding. • 

Many thanks are due to Clayton Beadle, 
Esq., for the loan of the photomicro- 
graphs illustrating the chapter on paper; 
to Professor H. R. Procter for the chapter 
on leather manufacture; to J. Drew Appleby, 
Esq., for the very complete and unique 
glossary of leather terms ; to E. Egerton, 
Esq., for the glossary 6f terms used in 
cloth-making ; and to B. Riley, Esq., for 
that relating to bookbinding, as well as to 
Messrs, hi. and J. Richardson for the sketch 
drawings illustrating the preparation of 
leather. 

Gravesend, ALEX. J. PHILIP. 

July, 1912. 



CHAPTER I 


introductory: the trend of modern 

ftiNDINGS 

T he object of the book is to throw 
light upon a subject not treated in 
the same way and from the same 
standpoint elsewhere, and not to describe 
the making of paper, which can be seen in 
any encyclopaedia ; nor to trace the history 
of bookbinding, which has been so admirably 
done by authorities ; nor to endeavour to 
instruct a workman from an amateur’s 
standpoint how he should do his work ; 
but to tell the purchaser how to obtain the 
goods he requires and the various ‘ values ’ 
of those goods. 

Just what is the trend of modern ideas 
of bookbinding at any particular moment 
is difficult to say, as there are so many 
theories being tossed about, unweighted by 
the knowledge of practice ; and so much 
war taking place between rival factions, 
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some of the partisans of which blindly 
follow a fashion set them by others. Very 
largely, however, it cpnsists of a return to 
the earlier standards, as to some extent a 
protest against the cheapening process that 
has advanced with appalling rapidity during 
the last decade or two. This cheapening 
process just referred to is not always 
understood ; it is called variously, economy 
of production, competition, machinery, and 
other names, but while it is partly due to 
these causes and others, it is due to neither 
of them altogether. 

If the process is carefully examined, it 
may be seen how far each of these causes 
has contributed to the total result. I 
suppose one may say that the binding and. 
In fact, the general production of novels 
sets the standard for other classes of work. 
If we go no further back than the ‘ three 
decker ’ stage we find a comparatively 
sound standard of production in paper and 
in binding. When the three- volume novel 
was discontinued, however, and its place 
was taken by the six shilling volume, the 
first general step in the recent degradation 
of the materials of production occurred. 
On the other hand, many of the six shilling 
novels issued then were admirable. This 
is evident from the condition of those 
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copies of them still in existence, which are 
eagerly sought after by librarians and others 
for replacement^ of stock. Books of other 
classes published at higher prices were not 
affected at once. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the reduction in price, from 
3 IJ. 6d, to 6s. was made the excuse for the 
introduction of cheaper materials, partly 
as the result possibly of publication at the 
author’s expense i partly because the pub- 
lishers saw in i,t the prospect of larger 
profits, or less risk of loss; partly as the 
result of machinery not froperly tended; 
and partly the result of the offer of lower 
prices by competing houses of manufac- 
turers, who in this way, by undercutting 
and outbidding secured, or hoped to secure, 
orders which would otherwise pass them. 
It was found that if the public in their 
capacity of purchasers noticed the intro- 
duction of inferior materials they did not 
object either long or loudly ; and gradually 
these little ‘ economies ’ were applied to 
books of other classes. The half-tone block 
came along and a special paper became 
necessary. This paper, at its best, is not 
very objectionable. But it has not been 
in use long enough to say what its lasting 
properties are. However, the cheaper 
qualities, without any doubt, are of a 
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somewhat temporary nature. Still the 
public accepted these conditions without 
complaint ; and it was then surmised that 
books were not required to be of a per- 
manent nature. As a result of this, there 
is a now generally accepted doctrine that 
it is somewhat fortunate that the books — 
droppings of the press — will not live 
materially because they are not intrinsically 
worth keeping alive. This is a damnable 
doctrine for the literature of the country, 
on which it reacts with inevitable disaster. 
It is good for an author to write books 
under the fear of starvation, for his daily 
bread, so far as his works are concerned : 
some of the purest pearls of our language 
have been written under these circumstances, 
at great cost to their writers it is true, 
but it is not good for his work to write 
for other people’s daily consumption. 
Books arc now b^ecoming more and more 
bound volumes of the daily press, fit only 
when read for the paper vat or for wrap- 
ping-paper in an oilshop : this as a result 
of the ‘ cheapening process,’ the ultimate 
involutions of which it is impossible to see. 

Side by side with this, the inevitable 
change was taking place : change as a 
substantive, no matter what ' the change 
might be, so long as it appeared different 
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from something going before: such is fashion. 
And fashion, in the binding of books, is a 
matter to be reckoned with. This demand 
for change, so far as it existed apart from 
the natural idiosyncrasies of humanity, was 
another of the deplorable results of the 
cheapening process. There were pub- 
lishers and book-lovers who, however much 
they might be compelled to resort to it 
for their commercial preservation, did not 
love it. They protested and resisted with 
more or less force, and with but little 
success. Their success consisted largely of 
the introduction of this perpetual change ; 
presumably on the hypothesis that if it 
could not be better it could be scarcely 
worse. In many cases, however, it has 
proved worse. Not perhaps under the 
best conditions, but under those mediocre 
conditions which are natural to so much 
of the production of books. The public 
has not protested openly, but in an in- 
sidious way, and most effectively. Where 
are now the book-collectors or book-buyers 
of the past ? Education has spread, wealth 
is greater, and the reading public has 
increased a thousand-fold and more during 
the past twenty years. Yet probably the 
circle of buyers of a well-written book, 
well produced and presenting a good ap- 
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pearance, is no larger than it was, and may 
be even smaller. It. is not only foolish 
but futile to blame. the. circulating and 
public libraries. The reason must be 
looked for elsewhere, and it may be found 
in the fact that a man of the middle classes 
does not care to pay anything from 4/. Gd. 
upwards to read a book which, when he 
has read it, he cannot preserve because 
it is not a thing of taste and beauty, and 
will not remain a bound book for more 
than a year or two. Cheap productions, 
that is low-priced books both new and 
reprints, are in effect nothing but visible 
efforts to coax the public to buy books 
by quantity which they cannot obtain in 
quality. But they are bought chiefly by 
those people who are under the impression 
that they are ‘ collecting.’ Day by day 
it is announced in one or more papers 
in some form dr another that there is no 
need for higher-priced books, when others 
can be bought at the nearest draper’s or 
stationer’s for a few pence. I wonder 
how much of their own statement the 
writers believe. As well might one say 
there is no need for architectural beauty 
or scientific stability in our, buildings ; no 
need for permanence in our arts ; and no 
room in our lives for joy and pleasure. 
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There are not wanting signs, however, 
of a general awakening. And although it 
is still change, ‘it is a return to the early 
styles and materials, before ‘ change ’ 
because synonymous with cheapness. It 
is evident in regard to binding ; and prob- 
ably paper will follow in its wake. So 
much depends upon the workmanship; and 
workmanship, contrary to the legal pre- 
script, cannot be' defined or described in a 
contract note or a specification. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CHOICE OP PAPER 

I T will be found elsewhere that I have 
expressed the opinion that the paper 
on which a book is printed makes the 
standard by which the binding for the 
book is selected. There is no doubt that 
this is the case. A publisher would be 
more or less than human if he gave a book 
a better binding than the paper deserved. 
It becomes therefore a matter of some 
interest to look *into this question of the 
paper on which books are printed. I do 
not propose to go into the matter at any 
length, or to any great depth. 

The price of paper is considerably less 
than it used to be, partly as the result of 
improved machinery; partly, and more 
largely, as the result of the introduction of 
more numerous materials for its manu- 
facture. But also, and to some considerable 
12 
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extent, because new paper is, as it were, 
only hired out to the purchaser, the used 
paper, apart from that small quantity used 
by the housewife to light her fires, finding 
its way back to the mills as waste. At the 
present time the price of paper appears 
to be on the rise, but it is still very much 
less in price than it was forty years ago, 
and in spite of fluctuations is not likely to 
reach the high prices in vogue some fifty 
or sixty years ago. 

Rags, straw, wood, esparto grass, and 
minerals all go to the making of a piece of 
paper. But the strangest feature of present- 
day papers is that the same proportions of 
component parts do not always give a 
paper of the same textile or tensile strength, 
or even of the same wearing qualities. It 
has been said, and I believe with truth, 
that it is impossible to draw up a perfectly 
satisfactory paper specification, so much 
depending upon the beating and the 
bleaching and the other intricate operations 
through which the pulp passes before it 
is delivered as paper. 

A reference to the illustrations given 
will show the uninitiated that the fibres of 
the paper run for the most part in one 
direction. This shows, although it does 
not always govern, the way in which a book 
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is printed and bound. The strength of a 
piece of paper is always greater in one 
direction than another. The extent of 
the deterioration of the last ten years 
has been given as 50 %. There are now 
some thousands of makes of book papers, 
and it is doubtful if any fixed average 
can be even approximately arrived at ; 
nevertheless, there is no doubt that con- 
siderable deterioration has taken place. 
This, however, does not necessarily suppose 
any alteration in the materials of which 
the paper is made. But I am strongly 
of opinion that it is the result, to an 
enormous degree, of the re-pulping process 
that is constantly taking place by the 
gathering and sale of waste paper. There 
must be some part of the ingredients of 
almost every piece of paper in general use 
that has been made and re-made : here we 
have a palimpsest beside which those of the 
ancients are as nothing. How far the 
process can be carried it is difficult to 
say. Already, however, the results, if these 
are the results of this process, are execrable. 
The surface of a paper has an important 
bearing on the life of a book. A rough 
uneven surface gathers dirt- much more 
quickly than a well-calendered paper, 
and, so long as the surface is not obtained 
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by the excessive use of clay or other mineral, 
a paper with a good surface as a rule is 
much less easily ' broken or cracked than a 
soft, spongy and rough-faced paper : cf. 
antique wove. A new paper is reported 
which is said to possess all the ^ advantages ’ 
— cheapness, bulk, and the absence of 
weight — of the commonest paper, with 
the additional advantage that it has some- 
thing of a surface. 

The manufacture of paper in ^ out ’ 
and odd sizes and on reels, makes it some- 
what more difficult for the publisher or 
the printer to ensure that the run of the 
paper will be in the right direction when 
the book is bound. 

However, the illustration from photo- 
micrographs which I am able to reproduce 
by permission of Messrs. Clayton Beadle 
and Stevens will show, at^ a glance, more 
than it is possible to tell within the 
narrow compass of a single chapter. There 
is one class of paper which every one is 
apparently agreed upon should be tabooed 
for all classes of book work, i.e., what is 
known as ^ mechanical wood.’ In the 
manufacture of this paper the wood is 
ground down to a powder : it is practi- 
cally without fibre and discolours quickly. 
If it were possible to eliminate this entirely 
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from all book work, a great advance would 
be accomplished. 

Art paper, referred to' elsewhere, will 
remain apparently until something is dis- 
covered to take its place. The alternatives, 
although superior in many ways, are almost 
too high in price to bring them within the 
sphere of practical commerce. 

The table of sizes of papers given on p. i86 
is as complete as it has been found possible 
to make it. The old-fashioned, method of 
sizing books by the number of times the 
paper has been folded is useless under 
present conditions for practical purposes. 
In quod crown, this book would be 32mo., 
giving 64 pages to a section : as a matter 
of fact, it is best described as crown octavo. 
This question of sizes is a somewhat impor- 
tant one in bookbinding, and it is essential 
that the scale qf sizes in inches or centi- 
metres be clearly set out in any schedule 
of prices, with a statement as to whether 
the sizes are before or after cutting. To 
arrive at the size of any paper, when folded 
for book work, divide the larger measure- 
ment by 2. For instance, Q. Crown is 
40 X 30 inches in the broadside; Folio 
is 30 X 20 ; Quarto is 20 X 15 ; Octavo’ 
is 15 X 10 ; and so on. These sizes 
are in the fold, and when cut the bound 
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book is necessarily smaller. In re-binding, 
when the margin has been again cut, the 
size is still further feduced, so that what 
was a foolscap 8vo. may well have become 
a pott 8vo. Re-binding charges are, and 
should be, on the size of the book when 
re-bound. 
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CHAPTER III 


LIBRARY AND REINFORCED BINDING AND THE 
WORK OF THE BOOK 'PRODUCTION COM- 
MIITEE OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

I T is difficult to foresee the ultimate 
result of the work of the Book Pro- 
duction Committee of the Library 
Association ; in fact, it would be true to 
say that it is difficult to foresee what the 
Book Production Committee will become. 
It possessess great potentialities, but only 
the future will show whether or not those 
dormant powers have been given the 
opportunity of expanding ; and if the 
opportunity is forthcoming, whether the 
success of its efforts will be sufficient to 
sustain them. There are two aspects from 
which the work of this Committee may be 
viewed ; but before dealing with them it 
will be advisable to give a brief outline of 
the history of this Committee. 

Some years ago, the first Committee of 
18 
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this name was appointed by the Library 
Association, but, perhaps because the time 
was not a suitable ’one ‘from the standpoint 
of the solidity of public libraries or from 
that of the conditions of book publishing, 
they were unable to effect any advance 
against the evils then commencing, but 
now advanced and augmented by others. 
It is unfortunate, because what might 
then have been but* a cloud on the horizon, 
called up by a too enterprising publisher, 
has now become recognised as legitimate 
publishing — I refer, of course, to the aggra- 
vated use of inferior materials. 

It was due largely, I believe, to a peripatetic 
exhibition of the materials of book pro- 
duction that started at the Gravesend 
Public Library and finished at Leyton, 
after visiting the libraries of Erith, Folke- 
stone, and Woolwich, that ^ further effort 
was made to grapple with this problem 
by the appointment of a fresh Committee. 
The Committee was primarily one of 
the Library Association, and responsible 
to the Association in every way ; but 
the peculiar nature of the work the 
Committee had to perform was realized 
and a comparatively large number of ex- 
perts was co-opted. These members 
represented as far as possible the depart- 
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forced styles, in which the increased cost 
has been as much as ' fifty per centum. 
At the best of times, libraries endeavour, 
wherever possible, to buy the better class 
book, but when sixpence is added to a 
shilling book the advantage of the rein- 
forced binding in comparison with the 
price is somewhat problematical. Up to 
the present, few, if any, books published at 
anything from six shillings upwards have 
been available in reinforced bindings. 
Nevertheless, in these cases the cost of 
reinforcement would be about the same, 
but would be an increase of from 8% on 
the six shilling book, down to 5% on the 
ten shilling volume. It was stated at a 
session of the annual meeting of the Library 
Association in 1910 that even when ordered 
these books could be obtained only with 
great difficulty. The method of dealing 
with the trade may have accounted for 
this. It appears that this additional six- 
pence was, in the case of some publishers 
at least, added net to the trade price : 
that is, on a two shilling book charged at 
2/6 the trade discount was allowed only 
on 2/-. While this is quite defensible, 
it is not an arrangement that would appeal 
to the provincial trade, and it was to that 
trade the most strenuous appeal should 
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have been made. Before this plan of 
issuing reinforced bindings can be de- 
scribed as a failure, it must be applied to a 
number of boohs of comparatively high 
price ; and these books must receive the 
utmost publicity it is possible to give them. 
It should be a comparatively easy matter 
to dispose of an edition of 300 copies in 
reinforced or library bindings. It has been 
suggested that a central bureau should be 
established for the purpose of receiving 
orders for these books before publication ; 
in this way minimizing the publisher’s risk 
by limiting the number of copies. Such 
a scheme would be a highly speculative 
one from a business standpoint, nor does 
it offer anything more tangible in the 
direction of solving the library purchasing 
problem. 

These reinforced bindings were in use 
for their two shilling net ^novels by Messrs. 
Nelson, but were discontinued shortly 
after. Messrs. Dent and Son applied the 
practice to their Everyman ” Library, 
which renders these books particularly 
suitable for replacements. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton and Henry Froude Joint 
Committee have made elaborate arrange- 
ments for the issue of juvenile books in 
library bindings. Messrs. MacMillans, 
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Ltd., are also issuing library bindings. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica was also 
issued in a special library edition according 
to the specification of ' the Book Production 
Committee. 

From these various examples it will be 
seen that the Book Production Committee 
has not laboured in vain, although the 
fruit cannot be described as quite ripe in 
the vineyard. 

In the matter of library bindings, how- 
ever, there is a great difference. Whatever 
may be the reinforcement of the reinforced 
binding, it still remains ‘ publishers’ covers,’ 
subject to the limitation of the life of a — 
usually — somewhat flimsy cloth and a straw 
board. The library binding, however, 
should be, when issued by the publisher, 
the same as the library binding supplied to 
the library, and at least as good as the 
same class of worjc done by the best of these 
special trade binders. In other words, it 
should be the work of these binders whether 
under the direction of the publisher or 
not. I may be suspected here of partisan- 
ship and prejudice ; but a moment’s 
reflection will show that this is not the case. 
The title of this book is ^ The Business of 
Bookbinding,’ and I will deal with the 
question from the business standpoint. 
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As this is perhaps the chief raison d^Hre 
of the book, I shall be justified in dealing 
at length with it, even though other aspects 
of the subject are dealt with in other 
chapters. 

I will take the arithmetical side first. 
In some cases public libraries clear a whole 
edition of a book of, say, a thousand copies ; 
but the average number of copies is about 
three hundred absorbed by public libraries 
during the first three years after publication. 
This view is substantiated by the following 
figures, which, however, cannot make any 
claim to scientific exactitude. 

The amount annually expended upon 
books by the public libraries of the country 
is, roughly, ^200,000 ; this sum would 
purchase about 800,000 volumes. If we take 
2,500 as the number of books suitable for 
public libraries, published during the year, 
we have an average of 320 copies of each 
book. As it might be thought my estimate 
errs on the side of liberality, I have de- 
ducted the twenty in calling it an average 
of three hundred. If we suppose, still for 
the purpose of bringing out the financial 
side of the subject, that a publisher issues 
during the year, one hundred of the 2,500 
suitable books, we find that the number 
of copies is 300 X 100=30,000, which, at a 
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shilling a volume, represents a turnover of 
j^i,5oo. The question* a business man 
would put to himself under these con- 
ditions is, Would it pay him to lay down 
the necessary plant, to engage specially 
skilled workmen, to provide premises, etc., 
for a turnover of fifteen hundred pounds ? 
There cannot be the slightest doubt for a 
moment that this question would receive 
a most emphatic answer in the negative. 
In addition, there is all the trouble and 
expense incidental to the maintaining of 
two stocks of everything ; and I suppose 
only those who have had experience of at 
least some departments of publishing can 
appreciate how large the care of the stock 
looms. 

The question of how many books it 
would be necessary for a publisher to handle 
before he could undertake his own ‘ library 
bindings ’ with success, financially, is a 
difficult one to answer, as so much depends 
on the ever varying quotient of local con- 
ditions. In general terms, one might 
venture to say that three times the number 
mentioned might offer some reasonable 
prospect of success. That number, however, 
is not likely to be reached for some few 
years by any publisher of ordinary books. 

This plan is in use already, but it might 
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be predicted with a considerable amount 
of certainty that it will not succeed in 
satisfying those publishers who have adopted 
it. Even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances it is unlikely to do this ; but 
under the present conditions, when the 
plan of supplying library bindings is in its 
infancy and will require some considerable 
sums of money to bring it, and the im- 
portance of supporting it, before every 
librarian, and when one book or series of 
books here and there is all that can be 
obtained, it is, as 1 have said, hopeless to 
regard this plan as likely to be commercially 
successful for some considerable time. 

There are two methods in which the 
risk is reduced to a minimum and the 
possibility of success is increased immea- 
surably, while the vexatious drawbacks of a 
multiplicity of stocks are wholly absent. 
In both of these suggested plans the trade 
binder is the important factor. I believe 
they are both in use as a result of my 
initiative, and appear likely to be extended. 
With the object of pointing out how 
^ library bindings ’ may be effective and 
successful, I will describe the plans. 

Of course it is very generally known that 
‘ bindings from the sheets ’ have been 
available in some publishing houses for 
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many years. But this differs materially 
from the latest developments. Generally 
speaking, this plan of binding from the 
sheets has been regarded as the result of a 
more or less unofficial favour on the part of 
the publisher, and not as a recognised 
practice ; some publishers refused and still 
refuse to supply books in sheets. The 
great drawback was that the total cost of 
binding appeared to be added to the full 
discount price of the book, the only ad- 
vantages accruing to the purchaser being 
that of a somewhat increased life of the 
volume, not always commensurate with 
the increased price. 

The first of the two proposed improved 
plans provides for the library binder per- 
forming the work for the publisher ; the 
publisher retaining entire control of the 
stock, and selling through the ordinary 
trade channels. *As occasion requires, the 
books are sent in batches of a hundred 
volumes, or whatever other number is 
provided for in the contract between the 
publisher and the binder, to the binder. 
Provided the volumes are all of the same 
size, the parcel may contain a hundred 
different books, or two copies each of fifty, 
or twenty-five copies of four, or, in fact, 
any combination of copies and books. The 
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binding, as a ruld, can be done in this way 
to sell at a lower price than it costs the 
publisher to produce the bindings himself. 
And the work is better done. Perhaps the 
most important point, however, to be con- 
sidered, is that the publisher is able to give 
a guarantee that the work is what has become 
known, during a number of years, as library 
binding. The librarian who purchases these 
specially bound books is in this way well 
aware of the binding he is, or is supposed 
to be purchasing. In the other plan, 
where the publisher is not able to give this 
guarantee, the librarian requires to assure 
himself that the binding is what he expects 
it to be : this entails the expenditure of 
a considerable amount of time and trouble, 
and occasionally some money. Needless 
to say, many librarians are unwilling to 
incur these various expenditures and remain 
content with the ordinary bindings offered 
them. 

The term ‘ library binding ’ is capable, 
possibly, of some misconception, as it 
has been applied on occasions to bindings 
quite unsuitable for use in any library 
other than that of the private collector 
whose treasures are retained under lock 
and key, in much the same way that ‘ library 
edition ’ is applied to what would be better 
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described as iditions de luxe. During the 
last few years library binding has become 
recognised as descriptive of a strong, 
serviceable binding, not ornate, but under 
the best circumstances pleasing to the eye ; 
sewn, forwarded and finished according to 
a not very strictly defined specification, 
but resulting in something very much 
stronger than ordinary bindings — the 
bindings so largely in use already in public 
libraries ; it is, in fact, from these bindings 
the new publishers’ style takes its name. 

The other plan I have advocated is one 
which, if the many interests involved can 
be placated, should prove highly successful. 
1 have been able to get the proposal well 
received, in some cases already, and have no 
doubt, as its evident advantages become still 
better known, it will be still more widely 
followed. I do not overlook for a moment 
that there arc many and great difficulties to 
be overcome before the system can be ex- 
tended to embrace all classes of books, but if 
these difficulties are approached in a spirit 
of conciliation instead of antagonism there 
is no reason why they should not be satis- 
factorily overcome. I will outline some 
of the greater difficulties, but first I will 
explain the suggested scheme. Briefly, it 
provides for the binder to take over the 
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books in sheets — if need be, printed on 
better paper than the ordinary edition — 
and in turn to sell ‘to the library book- 
sellers or contractors, or to the libraries 
direct. The risks, so far as there are any, 
should be shared by the publisher and the 
binder. An early consultation would suffice 
to determine with considerable exactitude 
the number of specially bound copies likely 
to be required. Although this might not 
be the case with the first few books, there 
is no doubt it would be so later on. When 
once it is decided to print library copies 
on better quality paper, the question of 
fifty copies more or less to be ‘ run off ’ is 
not one of importance. Having decided 
upon the number of copies in sheets to be 
taken over, the binder would remove them 
to his own factory. In these early days 
of the proposition they shpuld be return- 
able if unsold ; and it must be a sine qua 
non that the publisher will refer all in- 
quiries for these specially bound copies to 
the binder. Both binder and publisher 
will include the books in their catalogues. 
Except that the binder performs a large 
part of the work put into the book as sold, 
this arrangement is similar to that in use 
between makers and agents all over the 
country. The only surprise is to be found 
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in the principle not having been applied 
to these bindings in general, and library 
sales in particular, loBg ago. The binder 
will bind copies as ordered either by the 
libraries or the booksellers. The unsold 
sheets being returnable, are available for 
use in the ordinary stock bindings. The 
publisher’s risk appears to be nil ; with 
the advantage of a, possibly, increased sale 
and a slightly higher price if the quality of 
the paper is improved. The library binder’s 
risk is not much greater, except to the 
extent of his expenditure on circularizing 
or advertising. This depends altogether 
upon the number of books he handles in 
this way, the cost of advising librarians 
regarding a small number being almost 
as great as for a large. Following the 
general practice in business — n practice 
shown to be advisable in other goods by 
the history of some centuries — only one 
library binder should be put into the 
position of wholesaler for library bound 
copies of individual books. Otherwise, 
unfair competition in quality and price 
would result. The whole idea of library 
bindings is to pay a proper price for a sound 
article, but to be assured when paying the 
price that the article is sound. 

Price, it may be observed, is the root of 
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all the difificulties to be met with in the 
successful general application of what is 
easily demonstrated to be, otherwise, a 
satisfactory solution of many problems in 
the supply of books to public, and all other 
libraries of a semi-public nature, such as 
university, collegiate, and Government 
libraries. 

Novels at the present time may be said 
to be the only class of books published at 
a price subject to a discount, and even 
many novels are now issued at net prices. 
If all books were net, the difficulty of pricing 
library bound books would be less. Do not 
let it be supposed for a moment, however, 
that I am suggesting an extension of the 
net system. This is not a suitable place 
in which to recount the arguments ad- 
vanced on both sides of that question. 
Non-net books are sold to libraries at 
discounts varying, to some 'extent at least, 
according to the amount of the orders for 
net books. This discount ranges from 
25% to 50%; obviously the library binder, 
who should take up the position of pub- 
lisher’s agent, would be brought into the 
very unsatisfactory position of competitor, 
on unsafe grounds, with the booksellers. 
li the orders are executed through book- 
sellers, the difficulty is diminished, but 
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even under the best of circumstances the 
price of the book is subject to a discount, 
while the price of the binding is not. And 
a fair percentage cannot be arrived at 
because all books of the same price do not 
cost the same to bind, because they are 
not all of the same size, or thickness; nor 
is the paper always of the same quality. 
On the other hand, some allowance must 
be made on account of the books being 
supplied ^ in sheets.’ It is contrary to the 
trade practice, even if it is not contrary to 
the interests of the trade, to reveal ‘ costs ’ 
to the purchaser ; in other words, it would 
not be politic on the part of the publishers, 
binders, or booksellers, to announce the 
price of the books in sheets with the amounts 
of the charges for binding, showing, together 
with the profits of the various trades through 
which the books have to pass before de- 
livery. This i? the greatest problem that 
must be solved before library bindings can 
be developed and extended as they should 
be. From the unprejudiced business point 
of view, in which full allowance is made 
for the perfect freedom of contract, without 
inflicting any hardship upon either of the 
parties engaged in the work, the solution 
of the problem appears to be with the 
publishers, who should agree to some fixed 
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price — net of ccnirse — for library bound 
books, which would be based upon the 
discount price. ’ In -other words, to take 
a concrete example, if a novel at 6/- is sold 
to the ordinary trade at 3/10, that should 
be the price to the binder, minus wholesale 
discounts if he can take large numbers, 
also minus an allowance for taking sheets. 
These last two should be additional profits 
to the binder’s credit, due to him as interest, 
etc. on his larger outlay and risk. At 3/10, 
he stands in the position of the local trader, 
plus the cost of binding : the preference 
for this binding over ordinary pub- 
lishers’ covers lying with the librarian or 
other purchaser. There is then no 
advantage to the library in purchasing 
direct, because both the binder and the 
local bookseller start on these premises, 
viz. at 3/10, and if so facto the local book- 
seller has nothing against him because he 
has the book at the trade price of 3/10, 
plus the cost of binding, less the trade 
discount. Of course I am aware that the 
binder, if he desired, could ‘ cut ’ the 
price on the items of profit shown, but it 
must be remembered that when this method 
of sale and publishing becomes general, 
the distributing agents, unless a radical 
alteration takes place in all methods of 
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publishing, will be the local or retail book- 
sellers. To antagonise them would be 
suicidal on the part of those library binders 
who endeavoured to push forward this 
system I have advocated. 

I am well aware that the profits or prices 
must be very differently dealt with where 
the library binder is, as it were, co-publisher, 
and he must accept those risks that are 
inherent with whatever' arrangement he 
may make with the publisher. 

Library binding, as I have already ex- 
plained, is simply a term to denote books 
bound in a style recognised as that generally 
adopted by the public libraries of this 
country, and America, etc. 

As a matter of fact I could enumerate 
at least twenty-four different styles of 
library bindings. Various methods of 
strengthening these bindings have been 
resorted to, including the insertion of thin 
triangular pieces of brass or other metal 
in the corners. The drawback to these 
methods — to many of them at least — is 
that the additional weight more than 
counterbalances the increased wear-resisting 
qualities ; and where some time ago every 
alteration in these bindings — will not say 
improvement — ^was in the direction of 
turning out a fire and damp-resisting im- 
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pregnable shell with a book inside, the 
feeling is now more rational — the binding 
being adapted to the requirements of each 
particular book. This is still impossible 
where a single specification is enforced 
for the re-binding of all books. 

I have referred at length to the first 
of the two aspects of the work of the Book 
Production Committee, mentioned in the 
early part of this, chapter ; but the second 
aspect is one of equal if not greater im- 
portance to the country at large ; and 
as the ordinary book-purchaser and collector 
is either careless or ignorant of the way 
in which his interests are sacrificed, it will 
be as well to refer to it here. Let me 
explain, however, that I am giving my 
own views here, for which I accept full 
responsibility. 

There arc still many men and women 
who appreciate good literature and beauti- 
ful books, and pay and are willing to pay 
anything from lo/- upwards for each of 
the volumes they possess. It would 
perhaps surprise many of these collectors 
to learn that some eighty per cent, of the 
books they are buying will be as so much 
waste paper or block chalk within a few 
years, so far as paper is concerned ; and 
as rags and tatters in respect to the binding. 
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I have referred to this in ‘ The Trend of 
Modern Binding ’ ; but there is still much 
to be said for the substitution here of a 
sound binding worthy of the contents of the 
book, and commensurate with the price 
paid. It is a fact that in many cases the 
binding of a book has broken before it 
leaves the publishers’ hands : in other 
words, the book has never been ‘ bound.’ 



CHAPTER IV 


MATERIALS AND COSTS 

I N binding, as in* every other business, the 
cost of materials is one of the most 
important items to be considered. Cost 
is sometimes considered without regard to 
materials ; and largely through this the quality 
of the materials used in the making of pub- 
lishers’ covers has steadily deteriorated. But 
I have dealt with this in the chapter on ‘ The 
Trend of Modern Binding,’ and elsewhere, 
and it is not necessary to do more here 
than just refer to it as a necessary factor in 
looking at the subject in 'its wider accep- 
tance. This question of materials and cost, 
whether regarded as one or as two subjects, 
has two distinct aspects : one, from the 
point of view of the librarian, or other 
individual, as a purchaser or customer of 
the binder; and two, the binder himself 
as a customer, or purchaser of the materials 
he uses. In this capacity of purchaser, 
both the librarian and the binder take part, 
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as a rule, in the inevitable cheapening 
process, while each blames the other. 
Library authorities, . by * their system of 
tenders and contracts, have contributed 
largely to the facilities for using inferior 
materials because it is easily possible, as a 
rule, to fulfil all the conditions of a contract, 
whether for bookbinding or for anything 
else, and yet not produce a satisfactory 
result. Of course, I do not suggest that 
all specifications, tenders, and contracts 
have an unsatisfactory result : this would 
be far from correct. But these conditions 
of modern work have materially contri- 
buted towards such a result from the 
standpoint of the librarian as customer. 
The natural tendency when quoting on a 
specification is to calculate for materials 
and workmanship that will satisfy the 
conditions of the specification and nothing 
more. Each binder suspects the other of 
doing this, and so feels obliged to do the 
same thing himself. 

This is the effect the librarian as a cus- 
tomer has on the binder under modern 
conditions. 

To fulfil the conditions of his tender, the 
binder is obliged to resort to the same 
methods with the manufacturer ; except 
that, instead of issuing a typed or printed 
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specification, and obtaining the lowest 
price possible against these requirements, 
he uses his knowledge of the trade to go 
to the cheapest market, and may possibly 
^ work ’ one wholesaler against another. 

It was necessary to explain the sequence 
of events in this connection — events that 
may take place almost unconsciously on 
the part of the librarian and the binder, 
because the comparison of prices, as I shall 
give them in the following pages, may not 
coincide with the knowledge or convictions 
of the reader. A cheap quality pigskin 
may be lower in price than a high-class 
sheep, and all goatskins arc not so high in 
price as moroccos. Again, when speaking 
of cloth for binders, one is apt to forget, or 
to ignore the fact that bookbinders’ cloth 
ranges in price from two or three pence 
to four shillings a yard. Then again, 
materials are dearer in the United States, 
Canada, some parts of the continent and 
other foreign countries and colonies. So 
it must be remembered that when it is 
stated that leather is dearer than cloth as 
a binding material a standard commercial 
quality is intended. 

The object of this chapter is to indicate 
as far as is possible under the circmstances 
how and in what material books and 
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pamphlets should be bound. And ‘ binding ’ 
here includes the mounting or wrapping 
of prints, broadsides, etc. ’ 

Prints and broadsides are somewhat 
difficult to treat. The most common 
method is to paste the prints, etc., on to 
sheets of art paper of an approved shade, 
the sheets being cut to a number of standard 
sizes, and filed in drawers or pamphlet 
cases. The great drawback to this method 
is that the print is damaged to some extent 
by the rubbing of the mount above it, while 
the pasting down prevents all examination 
of the watermark or the make of the paper — 
in some cases a serious matter. These 
disadvantages have been overcome, to a 
slight extent, by fixing the print or broad- 
side by a hinged mount, in the same way 
that postage stamps are mounted in an 
album ; and by using sunk mounts. When 
this is done, the hinge should be carried 
the full length of the print. The sunk 
mount, somewhat similar in idea to an 
ordinary picture mount, is not deep 
enough — and cannot be used deep enough 
on account of the pressure — to prevent this 
rubbing taking place, at least, on the 
centre of the print. Of course, where the 
^ print ’ is in reality nothing more than a 
contemporary scrap always obtainable, thi§ 
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is of no moment.. But where the value 
of a print ranges from five shillings to 
more than that number of pounds, it is of 
considerable importance. 

Folders obviate the difficulty, but even 
in these, unless the surface of the paper is 
very fine, the delicacy of an early nineteenth- 
century coloured print may be damaged 
by the impression of the texture of the 
paper of the folder being impressed upon 
it by the pressure of numbers. For sheets 
with fly leaves, such as autograph letters, 
a tape * may be run through the centre. 
The folder may have spaces provided on 
the outside for a description of the print 
or other document contained in it. 

It is essential in the care of valuable 
prints, etc., that they should be handled 
as seldom and as gently as possible. 

A cheap and satisfactory method of 
treating paper-covered books, or books in 
original bindings that are not required to 
be re-bound, is to put them into cardboard 
cases with the backs showing. With a 
little practice these cases can be made 
at home. 

Pamphlets are best treated as separate 
items. They can be wrappered in thin 
marbled board — not much stouter than 
thick paper — at a cost of from a penny 
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upwards, according to size, and kept to- 
gether loose in pamphlet cases. 

We come now to books themselves. 
And here everything regarding the choice 
of style and materials must be left to the 
knowledge or intention of the owner or 
librarian. The variations and combina- 
tions of style and materials that can be 
made are unlimited, and only a small 
number can be dealt with here. ‘ Pluvisine,’ 
‘ Rexine,’ ^ Pegamoid,’ and American cloth 
are amongst the cheapest materials, and 
for that reason are to be recommended for 
those books now being issued in large 
numbers printed on thick pulp scarcely 
deserving the name of paper : light weight 
half stuff, would be a better description 
of the material. Of course ‘ leather-cloths,’ 
as these are sometimes termed, can be 
obtained in higher grades and at conse- 
quently higher prices. These may be used 
for full bindings in one quality and colour ; 
or may be treated as half bindings, a stronger 
quality being used for the back and corners 
and a lighter weight for the sides. This 
is usually done in account book work, but 
a good effect can be obtained for the books 
of the poorest quality in the lending library 
by the use of a cheap style of one of these 
imitation leathers. 
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We next come to cloth bindings. The 
manufacture of cloth and the standard of 
quality are dealt with in a separate chapter, 
and it is not necessary for me to go into 
the matter here. I may proceed at once 
to the considerations governing the use of 
cloth as a binding material. It may be 
said that for all practical purposes there is 
no competition between cloth and leather 
for bindings : each has its own particular 
sphere and its strict limitations of usefulness. 
It is only on special occasions and for library 
bindings that leather is used for pub- 
lishers’ covers. One would not have it 
otherwise. Of the millions of volumes 
issued annually, how many of them are in 
existence at the end of twelve months ? 
Where books go to is an interesting subject 
for inquiry. I suppose there is not enough 
leather obtainable to cover the whole of 
these books, and if there were it would 
be an appalling waste to use it for such a 
purpose. On the other hand, one of the 
chief objects of this book would be un- 
attained if I neglected at every opportunity 
to urge that if these books are worth pub- 
lishing at all, they are worthy respectable 
covers and reliable workmanship. It is 
then as a publishers’ material that cloth 
has the widest field, but even in the library 
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its use is extending for all classes of work. 
In publishers’ covers, however, there are 
many grades, and probably always will be ; 
but the complaint, justly made, is that too 
many of these grades are low ones. The 
better class, or the higher-priced work, 
does not always receive the attention it 
deserves. It is scarcely conceivable that 
for the sake of one farthing a volume, on 
a book ranging in price from half a guinea 
to a guinea or more, a cloth binding should 
be sacrificed ; and yet as this is at times all 
the difference between a satisfactory and 
an unsatisfactory material, ignorance ap- 
pears to be the only excuse, if excuse it is. 
As I conceive it, a publisher has a moral 
obligation to give his customer value for 
money received ; and all too frequently he 
does not do so. Of course it must be 
realized that in this event all books do 
not sell to the same extent, and that value 
for half a guinea in one case may not be the 
same thing in another : value is not a fixed 
quantity for the purchaser, but an adequate 
return for services rendered, whether those 
services are authors’, publishers’, printers’, 
binders’ or booksellers’. There should be, 
however, a fixed and irreducible minimum 
standard quality in every publisher’s mind ; 
and price should be subordinate to it. 
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Most frequently, however, price bears no 
relationship to quality, and as described 
in the chapter ‘ The Trend of Modern 
Binding,’ the quality has been steadily 
decreasing or receding from an imaginary 
standard. 

Paper is the key to the quality of all the 
other materials in the manufacture of a 
book, and when I say that the cloth should 
be chosen in accordance with the quality 
of the paper, it must be understood that 
the paper should be of a satisfactory quality. 
The weight and the strength, in both 
directions, of the paper used should de- 
termine the cloth and the boards, the 
thread and glue, and the style. It is 
rather generally believed that the binding 
of a book both supports and protects the 
paper. Heretical as it may sound, I do not 
agree with this. If it were so, then it 
would follow that the stronger the binding 
and the heavier the materials, the better it 
would be for the paper. As a matter of 
fact, a heavy binding throws an enormous 
strain on the paper ; a binding is no more 
than the clothing of the book ; and to 
carry the analogy further, clothing serves 
only such purposes as decency and warmth, 
and its support is no more than moral. 
The significance of this is to be found in 
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the paper-covered book, which compara- 
tively has a much longer life than the 
heavily-bound book with a low grade paper. 
Having due regard to the quality of the 
paper, the publisher selects the cloth of 
the best quality in a suitable grade, and, 
the United States Government specifi- 
cation notwithstanding, it should be of a 
fast colour. 

In a library, cloth has two distinct lines. 
It may be used with advantage for books 
of light weight, with little wear, and yet 
are likely to remain in use for many years ; 
and for books likely .to be in constant use 
for a short time, and printed on low grade 
papers, of a somewhat higher quality than 
that of those books which I have suggested 
should be bound in one or other of the 
imitation materials. It may also be used 
for books which are likely to have only 
a temporary life on account of their partly 
dirtied condition, or for any other reason. 
Cloth for bookbinding purposes is ob- 
tainable in numerous qualities and styles, 
from the thinnest faced cloth to buckram, 
art linen and morocco cloth. For library 
work, the last three only are permissible. 
Buckram was much in vogue until about 
ten years ago. At the present time, the age 
of art linen is approaching; the Imperial 
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cloth is Still enjoying its day of popularity. 
Curiously enough, art linen, as the latest 
bookbinding cloth development is termed, 
is a violent contravention of many of the 
traditions of cloth manufacture, but that 
is the case with many of the new things of 
the present. The cloth which one would 
admit for use in the re-binding of library 
books ranges from ninepence per yard to 
one shilling and fourpence. 

We come now to leather for binding 
purposes, and here again the reader is 
referred to another chapter for the details 
of manufacture, etc. To commence with, 
there are quarter binding, half binding, 
three-quarter, whole binding, and yet 
another style in which the back is leather 
and a narrow border is carried round the edge 
of both boards. This last looks exceedingly 
handsome when well done, but has not 
yet much of a vogue. Quarter binding 
describes a narrow leather back, half bind- 
ing the addition of corners in leather, 
three-quarter binding is applied to a wider 
leather back and corners. Each of these 
styles is applicable to all other styles 
and leather materials, in this way multi- 
plying them all. The costs of these are 
progressive upwards from the quarter bind- 
ing, with the leather border style coming 
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between the three-quarter binding and 
the whole leather binding. Split sheep- 
skin is undoubtedly the. cheapest leather 
binding, but it is seldom used in library 
work, as it has neither strength nor last- 
ing qualities. Sheepskin, unsplit, acid-free, 
makes a satisfactory leather for books where 
some strength is required but no per- 
manence. Sheepskin is here referred to 
as sheepskin and not as. one or other of the 
many leathers this skin becomes in the 
various methods of treatment. ‘ Persian ’ 
may be described as next in the ascending 
scale, but it must be remembered that all 
Persian leathers are tanned with acid, and 
although the acid may be washed out and 
the skin re-tanned with sumach, the fact 
remains that it has been acid-tanned. 
Following on, we have oasis goat, which 
is at least as cheap as Persian and yet has 
none of the drawbacks inseparable from 
this leather, which has a tendency to dry 
rather quickly. ‘ Oasis goat ’ occupies a 
position somewhat between a cloth binding 
and pigskin : that is, it is suitable for 
books of a medium weight, say up to 2 lbs., 
receiving fairly steady wear. Pigskin or 
hogskin, the best of which is reputed to 
come from Scotland, is an eminently satis- 
factory leather for heavy books with a 
constant or rough usage. We come now 
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to those two fine leathers which are the 
delight of every book-lover : sealskin and 
morocco. I suppose everyone, certainly 
all librarians, would use these two and 
these two only for all leather work if that 
were economically possible ; unfortunately 
in most libraries their use is restricted 
to the reference library stock and to the 
best books of the lending library : private 
and semi-private collections, of course, 
fall into the category of reference libraries. 
The beauty of the leathers, their rich- 
ness and their wealth of possibility in 
colouring — both seal and morocco — arc 
unmatched in any other leather. Here, 
however, there are grades — ^ oasis ’ is, as 
a matter of fact, one of the moroccos — 
varying considerably in quality and richness, 
varying too in price. 

Even in these leathers, the highest class 
leathers, there are classes and grades. 
Niger morocco is perhaps as good a leather 
for high-class work as any, although it is 
not certain that it is the best leather for 
rough and everyday usage. I make this 
qualification because, from tests that have 
been made, Niger morocco is said to with- 
stand the greatest tensile strength. The 
futility of the ‘ tearing strain ’ test is dealt 
with in the chapter on cloth-making. 

From the foregoing it will be seen at once 
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that it is not an easy task to sort a number 
of books into their respective departments 
for re-binding. Under prdinary circum- 
stances it is not advisable to have more 
than a dozen or fifteen styles in use ; and 
in proprietary, state and other libraries, 
where a more rigid rejection of badly- 
produced books may be enforced, half a 
dozen different styles and materials will 
be found sufficient. As I have already 
stated in deciding upon the style to be 
adopted, there are only two factors to be 
taken into consideration, the paper and its 
condition, and the use to which the book 
will be put. It will be noticed that I have 
not referred to the many other leathers 
used commercially, such as Russias ; but 
these will be found in the glossary at the 
end of the volume, and they are not in 
general use beyond a somewhat extensive 
application to prayer book and similar 
bindings. 

So much for the outer covering. We 
come now to the question of tight or hollow 
back. Which shall it be ? These two 
methods multiply all the preceding styles 
and materials and their combinations by 
two. It is not so very long ago that the 
tight back was regarded as essential in any 
binding that laid claim to efficiency. Now, 
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however, the loose or hollow back is recog- 
nised as posscssi;ig some advantages. For 
my own part, I think it is in many ways 
superior to the tight back for much of the 
paper used at the present time. And with 
the French joint there is very little doubt 
that the strain on the paper is reduced to 
a minimum. It is essential that the back 
should be properly built up and finished off. 

Many of the ideas of a good binding have 
undergone great changes during recent 
years. Some of them have been referred to 
already; another is in the rejection of 
the orthodoxy of the ^ split ’ board. This 
consisted of a thick and a thin board glued 
together with the tapes between : the 
single board with laced strings or tapes is 
now coming into its own again. There is 
practically only a slight difference between 
the cost of these. 

The remaining materials are the tapes, 
thread and glue. 

Elastic glue, made chiefly with the 
addition of glycerine, has received the 
welcome accorded to most new materials 
which hit the popular fancy. But it has 
yet to ‘ prove ’ itself. All glue is more or 
less elastic ; and when this is made from 
the best skin glue materials, it is doubtful 
if it can be improved by the addition of 
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foreign ingredients. At all events, all so- 
called elastic glues are .not elastic, but 
give off many disquieting cracks when 
a book is opened. There is something of a 
war going on, linen versus cotton threads; 
and so much depends upon qualities, that 
it is doubtful if anything really decisive 
can be said upon the matter. Somewhat 
the same may be said regarding tapes, but 
in addition there is the long vexed question 
of strings versus tapes to be taken into 
consideration. Personally, I prefer loose 
or hollow backs, single boards with laced 
strings, and linen thread. Vellum bindings 
fall within the class of fine bindings. 
Wooden boards, common enough in the 
earliest history of bookbinding, are now 
seldom met with except in magazine covers ; 
while velvet and worked-material covers 
scarcely fall within the purview of the 
business of bookbinding. 



CHAPTER V 


BINDING FROM THE SHEETS V. PUBLISHERS’ 
•COVERS 

I T is necessary perhaps to explain that 
‘ binding from the sheets ’ is not quite 
the same as ^ library bindings.’ If 
there were no other difference there is 
the difference between wholesale and retail : 
between one copy here and there when 
ordered, and a large number ; between a 
business arrangement with the publisher, 
and something of a favour possibly from 
the publisher’s binder. Expressed in money 
this difference may amount to as much as 
ninepence or a shilling : a very large dif- 
ference that may, and in fact almost certainly 
will, make all the difference between success 
and failure. I do not think there is any 
room for doubt that ultimately library 
bindings will enjoy a large measure of 
success ; while, I suppose, it is equally 
obvious that binding from the sheets is 
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being less used year by year. It may be 
that this is due to the steady deterioration 
taking place in the quality of paper, but 
much of it is unquestionably the result of 
the excessive cost of this method. By 
cost I do not mean to designate first 
charges, i.e. price, but the monetary result 
of the whole system. But when everything 
has been said that might be said, the matter 
is brought back again to that which ulti- 
mately rules every business transaction — 
cost and return for the outlay. And here 
I may say that I have not altered my 
opinion on this subject, in its broad out- 
lines at least, since I dealt with it in a 
paper read before the Library Assistants’ 
Association in March, 1904. 

One of the most important factors 
governing the consideration of this question 
is undoubtedly the class of borrowers using 
any particular library. I suppose the worst 
combination in this respect is a district 
containing large numbers of the middle 
classes with a goodly proportion of the 
labouring class — not to be confounded with 
the artizans. On the one hand, the middle 
class borrower objects, justly I think, to 
the use of books begrimed with the dirt 
of many dirty users ; while the dirtier 
borrowers, to whom a book has uo beauty, are 
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Steadily, regularly and continually turning 
clean books into dirty ones with the rapidity 
of a huge machine. I am not discussing 
whether the ‘lower classes’ read or not, 
or whether they read as much as others 
or not ; I simply confine myself to pointing 
out that one dirty borrower can impress 
his ‘ mark ’ indelibly on fifteen thousand 
pages during the course of a year, without 
exceeding the average. Obviously, if there 
are many such borrowers, good bindings, 
expensive bindings, bindings from the sheets 
are ultimately much more costly here than 
they would be in a good class neighbour- 
hood where, even though the regard for 
books may not be higher, there are fewer 
dirty hands. Dirt, as I have already said, 
is perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the adoption of good bindings in public 
libraries and causes the withdrawal of many 
more books than legitimate wear and tear. 
Under these circumstances, the economics 
of ‘ binding from the sheets ’ have to be 
scrutinised with great care and minuteness. 

A glance at the comparative costs of 
‘ binding from the sheets ’ and the ordinary 
method of publishers’ covers and re- 
binding, will prove instructive. We will 
suppose that the life of the paper of the 
book is a hundred issues. It may be, and 
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frequently is, less, because the quality of 
the paper used is continually dropping to 
lower and still lower standards ; and 
contrary to the case ten or fifteen years 
ago, it is no longer the binding but is now 
the paper that is the dominant factor 
in the life of the book. We will accept, 
then, a hundred issues. The cost of the 
book bound from the sheets, if a six shilling 
novel, is probably 5/9, dr o'dqd. per issue. 
Not an excessive amount if the number of 
issues were the average. The cost of the 
book in publishers^ covers is from 3/9 to 
4/- according to the discount allowed by 
the bookseller. For the purpose of this 
demonstration we will take the higher 
figure, viz. 4/-. The original covers will 
last for a certain number of issues. Al- 
though not a large number, this is usually 
sufficiently large to make it possible, if not 
advisable, to use a cheaper style of binding 
than that usually associated with ‘ binding 
from the sheets.’ If we take the same class 
of binding at about 1/4, we have a total 
of 5/4, oro‘64d. per issue. As a matter of 
fact, however, these prices would be in 
most cases 3/10 for the book and i/- for 
binding, making a total of o.58d. per issue. 
In the case of a large number of books, this 
amount is of appreciable consideration. 
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Where the book can be bought as a surplus 
library copy, or a review copy, the amounts 
would be approximately 2/6 + i/- = 3/6, or 
o*42d. per issue. Let me repeat, however, 
for the purpose of making my statement 
quite clear, that this does not refer to the 
books of twenty and more years ago when, 
as a rule, the paper of better quality did not 
so readily act as a dirt gatherer. 

Binding from the sheets for novels has 
so far been relegated to a back seat that 
several binders are making a speciality of 
selling re-bound Surplus Library Copies. 

The theoretical advantage of binding 
from the sheets is to be looked for in the 
reduction in the number of times the fold 
of the sheets is pierced by the needles, and 
in the fact that the book is only backed 
and pressed once. This pressing, however, 
in the case of the commoner qualities of 
paper is somewhat of an advantage, as it 
compresses the material into a substance 
more nearly representing paper as it should 
be ; while cutting the edges at the time of 
re-binding gives the book quite a new 
appearance and a fresh lease of life. 



CHAPTER VI 

MACHINE BOOKBINDING V. HAND WORK 

A n interesting experience of the Book 
Production Committee of the Lib- 
rary Association occurred while I was 
Honorary Secretary. Without exception, 
every member was opposed to machine work 
in sewing. But with the fairness and 
thoroughness that distinguished all the 
members of that Committee, it was decided 
to examine machine binding in all its 
departments and all its processes. This 
was done, with the result that it was 
unanimously decided that, if anything, the 
advantages lay with certain machine pro- 
cesses for commercial work. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
however, that machine work is to be pre- 
ferred only when well done. A consistently 
bad hand worker cannot long remain at 
the work; and a good hand worker some- 
times makes bad slips ; but a badly-tended 
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machine will do bad work all the time ; 
on the other hand, a true-running machine 
will do good work all the time. 

I will omit that high-class work which is 
described as fine-binding, in which there 
is no work of the machine and in which 
there is much of the work of the artist, 
and little if any of the labour of the workman : 
those books in fact, the cost of the binding 
of which must be counted in pounds 
sterling to the shillings of the cost of the 
commercial bindings. The best way in 
which a comparison of the two methods — 
the two great schools — is by taking each 
stage of the building of the binding of a 
book, and comparing the work of the 
human hands and the machine. 

Even in the preliminary stage of folding 
there is room for difference in treatment. 
Hand folding here, however, is generally 
used for the smaller sheets of good paper, 
or art paper, that have been printed flat. 
But no one who has seen the machine 
folder at work would suggest that it is 
not capable of neat, exact, and expeditious 
work. There is then the machine gatherer, 
only used with economy for long runs of 
the same sections, but infallible in its work. 
Hand gathering and the subsequent check 
by collating can add nothing to the after 
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result of the bookbinding. In fact, it 
appears probable that the introduction of 
machine work for all these small but necessary 
operations has reduced the margin for 
error to a point almost vanishing, as dup- 
licate or omitted sections are faults now 
seldom found in new books. The process 
of collating new books as they come from 
the booksellers has been discontinued 
in many large libraries ^ and other houses 
where books arc purchased in considerable 
numbers. 

The next important stage in the binding 
of the book is the sewing ; and it is in this 
process that the so-called superiority of 
hand work is to be found, if anywhere. In 
those old days when time and care and 
attention were given to the sewing of each 
individual volume irrespective of the cost 
of binding, hand sewing may have been 
able to show points much more favourable 
than those to be found in present-day 
machine work. But if we recognise the 
conditions as they are at the present time, we 
realize that the hand sewing must be done 
at express speed, without regard to the 
quality of the work. The exact centre 
of the fold, or bolt, of the paper is not 
always chosen for the insertion of the 
needle, with the result that when the book 
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is opened the thread tears from the side to 
the centre. Knots are not always effectually 
tied, and the unseen part of the work is 
almost certain to be more bulky and clumsy 
than the work of the machine. 

Now as to the work of the machine. We 
find an analogy in the sewing-machine 
of domestic use. I suppose no one would 
suggest that the lock-stitch sewing-machine 
has injured tailoring or dressmaking, al- 
though hand embroidery is still admired. 
In fact, except in the highest class work of 
the finest kind, it is doubtful if the hand- 
made dresses and coats of our grandmothers 
and grandfathers could compare with the 
machine-sewn garments of to-day in fine- 
ness or finish. It is the same in book sewing. 
The defects that arc sometimes found are 
usually the result of careless working. The 
length of the tape can be regulated at 
will, and the ridiculously short-length 
tapes that are sometimes — unfortunately, 
frequently — expected to support the book 
in its covers are no more due to the machine 
that is a broken thread. 

Even wire stitching has shown itself 
under certain conditions as reliable and 
satisfactory ; but those conditions cannot 
be always relied upon to be present, and 
for the class of work I am considering wire 
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Stitching is not to be regarded as a com- 
peting method, any more than the stabbing 
machine is to be regarded- as a legitimate 
tool of the bookbinder’s craft. There are 
many kinds of bookbinders’ sewing-machines 
by various makers. But I do not propose 
to comment on, or pillory, any by name. In 
general it may be said that those machines 
are best which do least damage to the 
paper at the fold. The advantages of the 
machine sewing are, in the main, exact 
sewing in the centre, smaller bulk, even 
stitches, and the impossibility — on the lock- 
stitch principle — of a broken thread running 
throughout the whole book. These, of 
course, are in addition to the wonderful 
speed it is possible to obtain. 

The process of glueing does not call for 
much remark, except to state that elastic 
glue has yet to prove all the many fulsome 
claims that have been made on its behalf. 

Rounding and backing, however, are open 
to some controversy. In both machine 
and hand work this is a murderous process 
for the present-day paper. When the 
machine is properly regulated, the damage 
is probably less than it would be in the 
case of beating with the hand hammer, 
the violent concussion tending more to 
‘ break ’ the paper than the rolling pressure 
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of the machine. But it is in this process 
that the careless or ignorant workman 
can do most damage. And probably the 
abnormal number of loose leaves to be 
found after a comparatively slight use of 
the majority of books is due more to this 
than to any other cause. 

We have now reached the stage of casing 
or forwarding : the one term being applied 
to the work by hand and the other to that 
by machine. But both terms have become 
somewhat confused, as forwarding in the 
case of hand work is largely done by separate 
machines, while the machine-made case 
more nearly approaches to the ‘ building up ’ 
of the cover of hand work. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult if not impossible 
to compare the relative advantages of both 
processes. We will, however, take ordinary 
‘ casing ’ first. This is the method employed 
in most publishers^ covers where the ‘ mull ’ 
or coarse webbing, the tapes and the end 
papers are glued to the outer boards. 

All machinery is marvellous, even though 
it may be accepted as a matter of course, 
but as this is not a textbook of machinery, 
it is not necessary to describe casing machines 
in detail. As a rule, anyone with a legi- 
timate interest in the subject will have 
no difficulty in obtaining permission to 
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view the machines in any large bindery, 
gaining in this way a much clearer know- 
ledge of their working. ■ The boards are 
cut by one machine, glued and placed in 
position by another, with the turned-over 
portion of the cloth pressed down without 
the touch of a hand. The blocking and 
gilding are also the result of machine work, 
and in the end the cases are made, ready to 
be pasted or glued down. Taking each 
operation separately, it is impossible to see 
any way in which it can be inferior to the 
hand-made case. In fact, it is evident 
that the machine-made case has points 
in its favour. It is because it is a case 
and not a built-up cover that it should be 
objected to. 

To overcome the practical objections 
to casing, although without doing anything 
to mitigate the aesthetic, a simple device 
has been adopted in some instances ; it is 
so simple and increases the cost so slightly 
that it is well worth further consideration 
by publishers with a view to its more 
general adoption. The plan is to paste, 
or glue, a very thin board on the inside 
boards, both back and front, with the mull 
and tape between ; the end paper, of 
course, being pasted down on top of that. 
There are several ways in which this might 
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be done at various stages of the book’s 
forwarding. But as it appears to be the 
nearest approach to the ^ lacing ’ of the 
old monastic bindings, and the commercial 
equivalent of the ‘ split boards,’ there is 
everything to be said in its favour. Several 
other devices may be used with the object 
in view of preventing the book ‘ breaking 
away ’ from the cover after slight use. 
But side by side^ with any improvement 
in either of the materials of the average 
publisher’s cover there should be a general 
improvement all round. An improve- 
ment of the boards, such as that described 
above, adds to the weight : this throws a 
greater strain on the cloth of the cover; 
and an improvement in the weight of the 
cover will in turn still further increase the 
strain on the sewing. 

The ‘ building-up ’ of the cover round 
the book is described in the chapter de- 
scriptive of the Business Bindery. And 
in this direction it is perhaps only necessary 
to say that library bindings, as they have 
been termed, offer a solution of all the 
difficulties — more particularly when pub- 
lishers realize that there is no reason why 
library bindings should be less ornamental 
than the ordinary ‘ cases.’ 

^ Finishing,’ as the process of lettering 
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and tooling is termed, is the final operation 
in the built-up case, but, as has been shown, 
it occurs at a much earlier stage in the 
made case. 

I think enough has been said in this 
chapter to show that, apart from the 
objection to casing qua casing, machine 
work is preferable to hand work in the 
commercial side of bookbinding. 



CHAPTER VII 


ADVICE TO THE BINDER 

B inding and re-binding occupy a 
good deal of the attention of library 
authorities and librarians. Books 
and binding together are more nearly 
‘ capital expenditure ’ than ‘ revenue.’ 
And the best bindings for the various 
purposes, at the lowest cost, with the 
maintenance of the necessary standard, 
should be the object of those responsible 
for placing the library bookbinding order. 
Unfortunately, in many cases the ‘ local ’ 
aspect has been permitted to obscure the 
real importance of the matter, with the 
result that efficiency has been sacrificed. 
It is undeniable, too, that not all the local 
binders do the work locally ; with the 
result that the local man draws a certain 
profit, or commission, from the other rate- 
payers without giving anything in return. 
Of course, the position represented by the 
hypothesis that ‘ if the work is as well done. 
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and the price is as low as outside, it should 
be given to a local tradesman,’ is unassail- 
able. But the practice of sending binding 
from the bookseller-stationers, who receive 
it either in batches or in single volumes 
from occasional customers, to London and 
the larger towns, is growing. And the 
intervention of a third party between the 
library and the binder, in the nature of an 
agent, is to be deprecated ; because the 
raison d’etre of an agent, that he shall 
supply the knowledge lacking on the part 
of his client, is here wanting ; and the 
arrangement is the cause of bad feeling, 
and worse work. The librarian has to 
trust to the interpretation of his instructions 
by the local tradesman, who frequently 
will not forward the library order to his 
binder in case the larger man should learn 
•something that would enable him to tender 
direct. The possible evil is still more 
extensive. It is not always the case that 
the larger man, to whom the local con- 
tractor sends, performs the work. He in 
turn sometimes mixes his orders and divides 
the books from his various customers, 
sending one class of work here, another 
there. This furnishes yet another oppor- 
tunity for errors to creep in. But these 
successive contractors require each his 
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discount, or commission, and carriage on 
his parcels. Every charge of this nature 
is a direct deduction from the quality of the 
work ; because, in general, the cost of the 
binding is the index to the quality of the 
work so far as each binder is concerned, 
and any and every reduction in price must 
be accompanied by a corresponding re- 
duction in the quality of the materials or 
the workmanship.- 

The chief point, however, is that so few 
binders are able to undertake with any 
great success the work of library binding. 
There is no other class of binding subjected 
to so great a strain and to such sustained 
wear and tear. During the passage of 
years, various improvements have been 
introduced in the sewing, forwarding and 
finishing, some of them patented or 
registered, but all the result of years of 
experience and patient experiment. As a 
result, the work is now highly specialized, 
not only in the few firms, but also in the 
works of these firms. All claim to adapt 
the binding to the quality of the paper — 
where there is no close specification — 
although some do it more minutely than 
others. All have special sewings, although 
they are not all the same : this style having 
one object and that another ; all have 
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some special feature of cover, though they 
do not all stand by the same feature. These 
are largely details : the' essence of the 
work is found in the craftsmanship. A 
severe, even brutal, test to which these 
library bindings have been subjected, un- 
fairly perhaps, but with complete success, 
is to open the book about the centre, bend 
the two halves back until the covers touch, 
and then beat the joint with the hand or a 
piece of wood. Of course the paper may 
‘ give ’ — the poorer qualities certainly will — 
but the sewing should ‘ hold,’ and if the 
paper is of good quality, it too will sustain 
the strain. 

In dealing with this matter of the local 
binder, he must be prepared to submit his 
work to tests equal to those imposed on 
the ordinary library binders ; and he must 
realize that it is no question of local work 
for local men, or of preferential treatment 
that influences the placing of the contract, 
but the maintenance of a high standard of 
durability and permanence in both work 
and materials. 1 do not wish to appear 
to labour the point, but I am well aware 
of the ignorance that exists amongst binders 
regarding the nature of the books to be 
bound, and the class of binding required 
in public library work. 
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Circulating library binding is sometimes 
compared with that required for public 
libraries, but only by those who are not 
conversant with the two institutions. The 
books in circulating libraries are, many of 
them, sold before they require binding ; 
still further copies are sold after binding, 
but while they still look fresh; when the 
demand has ceased the book may be stocked, 
but even if so, there is no wear on it and it 
lies on the shelf. The books in public 
libraries, however, are selected on different 
lines: they are catalogued, and being in use 
for the most part, constantly require re- 
binding for permanent use ; they cannot 
be sold and with few exceptions must 
be replaced, at all events for as long as they 
appear in the library catalogue. 

The local bookbinder who secures the 
local library binding without being able 
to perform the work efficiently, taxes him- 
self as a ratepayer, by his action as a trades- 
man, to the extent of the increase in the 
cost of the maintenance of the library 
stock. 



CHAPTER VIII 


BINDING SPECIFICATIONS, TENDERS AND 
CONTRACTS THE LOCAL BINDER 

T he opinion I expressed with regard 
to catalogue printing in ‘ The Pro- 
duction of the Printed Catalogue ’ 
does not apply to the same extent to 
bookbinding ; and it is extremely doubtful 
if there is any advantage to be derived from 
the use of a specification. For my own 
part I do not think there is. And some 
of the so-called specifications to which 
binders are supposed to work are distinctly 
amusing. It must be remembered that 
quality and workmanship are not capable 
of definition and appraisement by the 
non-expert. In other trades it is common 
to express quality by So-and-so’s make of 
goods ; and if it were possible to compile 
a specification providing for the use of one 
firm’s leather, another’s make of cloth, a 
third’s thread, another’s tape, a fifth’s glue, a 
sixth’s paste, a seventh’s lining, and so on, 
something might be done in the way of a 
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reliable and comprehensive specification ; 
but even here it would be necessary to 
specify in each case the quality to be 
employed : as So-and-so’s No. i glue, or 
No. 2 as the case might be. Best glue 
may mean the best to be obtained in the 
country, and that would be impossible to 
discover, even at the cost of innumerable 
lawsuits ; or it might mean the best 
supplied by the wholesale house with which 
that particular binder happened to deal ; 
and this ‘ best ’ might be but an inferior 
quality. And after all, very few specifi- 
cations even mention glue ; although the 
use of a poor glue may spoil the best work- 
manship. Something the same, but much 
more of it, might be said with regard to 
‘ best workmanship ’ : what is it, but the 
standard of the particular shop ? Every 
librarian who includes this in his specifi- 
cation knows that he will not get the best 
workmanship at ninepence or a shilling 
a volume, if by ‘ best ’ workmanship he 
means the individual attention of the art 
craftsman who would point to the book 
with pride as a piece of his own creation, 
a part of his own mind. The truth is 
that ‘ the best workmanship ’ is a commercial 
phrase, almost meaningless, but inserted 
because it looks well. 
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Again, it is impossible to include in a 
specification provision for all the eventu- 
alities that might occur in a book sent to 
the binders. So that, ultimately, the work 
is left largely to the discretion of the binder. 
The specification that is looked to cover all 
the ground, and to provide for all possi- 
bilities, is undoubtedly to the disadvantage 
of the library, because in the first place it 
may rule out some firms that would other- 
wise compete, while those entering may 
be obliged to put up the price to cover 
their risk. Where, as I believe is most 
frequently the case, the specification is but a 
farce and the binder tenders on what he 
knows the librarian wants, I think the 
result is eminently satisfactory, serving, as 
it does, to keep out the binder who is not 
qualified by experience or plant to carry 
out the work. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
some matters between binder and librarian 
or publisher or private customer that should 
be the subject of specific statement in 
writing. Such as, for instance, that all 
leather should be acid-free ; that the gold 
used on all books above a certain price 
should be English gold, 50/-, or some other 
price. That the cloth should be So-and 
so’s at so much a piece. But the more 
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satisfactory method is to have samples 
submitted and to use them as standards 
by which to test the binding, materials 
and workmanship, from time to time. 
A book here and there may be taken to 
pieces during the year to ascertain the 
materials and methods used in those parts 
of the work hidden from view. The cost 
of this is small, while it demonstrates the 
satisfactory nature of the work, or makes 
it possible to determine any nefarious 
practices. However, if a specification is 
considered necessary, it is at least as well to 
have one with the elements of satisfaction 
in it. I therefore give specimens of 
increasing detail, commencing with a simple 
form that may be used for lending library 
work of everyday type. 

Binding specifications naturally divide 
themselves into two classes : one, publishers’ 
bindings, or, as it is often termed, ‘ case 
work,’ from the fact that the cases are made 
apart from the book ; and, two, binding 
as it is usually known, where the covers 
are built up round each volume stage by 
stage. I do not admit that this should be 
so ; I merely state that it is. And as the 
librarian or other customer may, on occasion, 
have need to get a book ^ cased ’ ; and as 
some librarians are already refusing those 
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books not bound with some regard, however 
remote, to efficiency; and as, in the third 
place, this book is not written for librarians 
alone, I am including specifications for case 
work as well. 

The first of these may be regarded as 
giving the minimum requirements for a 
satisfactory publishers’ binding of, say, a 
five shilling net book, 8vo. in size of about 
three hundred pages. 

Schedule. 

Title of book Binder 

No. of copies Date 

Directions for binding : — 

Sheets to be folded evenly.^ 

Sewing to be one sheet on^ by machine.® 

Thread to be ^ of number quality. 

Tapes to be three in number of ^ quality ; top 

and bottom tapes to be f inch from head and tail 
of book.® Slips or ends of tapes to be one inch 
in length. 

Back rounded. 

Plates to be folded round, or in, a section and sewn. 

Boards to be strawboard of in weight. 

Cloth to be ® fast colour® at 

per piece (or yard). 

Lining to be 

End Papers as sample. 

Glue of quality. 

Leitering to be on back, as design herewith, in Dutch 
metal. 

Note : Tapes and lining to be well glued down to 
boards. Books not to be unduly pressed.^® 

In the above, those necessary conditions 
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have been filled, while those about which 
there is any matter of selection, such as 
cotton or linen thread, have been left 
vacant. 

The second schedule shows a nearer 
approach to perfection in case work and 
might be used for, say, a guinea book, 
Royal 8vo. of about six hundred pages. 


Title of Book Binder 

No. of copies .* Date . 


Directions for binding : — 

Sheets to be folded evenly,^ all soiled or broken sheets 
to be withdrawn. 

Sewing one sheet on^ by machine.® 

Thread to be ^ of number 

Tapes to be five in number, f inch in width, of ^ 

quality, two tapes to be | inch from head and tail, * 
remaining three tapes to be at even distances. 
Slips to be I J in. in length. First and last sections 
to be linen jointed. ®®'. Linen extension to be same 
width as length of tapes. 

Back rounded without breaking. 

Plates to be guarded (no odd sheets) and sewn. 

Tissues loose insets. 

Boards to be blackboard of weight. 

Cloth to be ® fast colour® at 

per piece (or yard). 

Lining to be ^ ® 

End Papers as sample. 

Glue of quality. 

Lettering, etc., to be on back, and front cover, as 
design herewith, in English gold at 

Note : Tapes, joint, etc., to be well glued. Books 

not to be unduly pressed.^® 
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The greatest difference between these 
two specifications would naturally be found 
in the quality of the materials. To take 
cloth for an example : while cloth at 
sixpence, or even less, a yard might do for 
the five shilling book, something at one 
shilling and threepence might be reason- 
ably looked for in the guinea book. 

In the case of leather bindings for books 
of five shillings or more in price, there is 
no question that the binding should be 
built up, and under these circumstances 
the library binding specification may be 
accepted as a basis. 

A specification for books in bulk, as 
distinct from special books needing special 
bindings, may have one of two objects, 
or both. It may be a bona fide attempt 
to define the conditions of binding, or it 
may be nothing more than an offer of some 
common ground on which all the firms 
entering may give a price : two objects 
which the librarian will recognise as widely 
different. In the latter case, it is sufficient 
to state that the leather used shall be acid- 
free, flexible or loose back as instructed, 
machine sewing permissible but not head 
and tail splitting ; three, four or five tapes 
to be used. And prices might then be 
asked for the various styles it is proposed 
to use. Where something more is re- 
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quired and it is proposed to attempt the 
almost impossible task of drawing up a 
specification for re-binding, upon which 
proceedings could be taken for default, or 
to provide for the contingency of a tender 
from a binder unacquainted with the 
particular class of work in question, some- 
thing after the following will be required. 
I take first the cheapest form of binding, 
ranging in price from ninepence or even 
eightpence-halfpenny to a shilling. And 
here I may remark parenthetically that 
it is possible to get a book re-bound for so 
low a price as fourpence or fivepence : 
whether the binding at such a price is worth 
doing is a matter open to question ; certainly 
it is quite useless for library work. 

SPECIFICATION FOR RE-BINDING.— I. 
Cheap Style. 

Old Covers to be stripped, and the backs cleaned. 
Sections to be collated. 

Sheets to be machine sewn without splitting head and 
tail.i« 

Plates may be tipped-in where necessary ; in the case 
of fiction they need not be included in the re- 
binding.^^ 

Tapes to be not less than three in number. ^ ^ 

Last Sections to be guarded, and tapes and extension 
of joints to be well glued down. 

Cloth to be equal to sample.^® 

Boards to be single blackboards.^’ 

Lettering to include author, title, and number, in gold. 
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It is quite possible that the library will 
receive a better binding than that out- 
lined above ; but this is all the library can 
reasonably insist upon for a cheap binding 
that shall be equal in its way to the paper 
of the books for which it is proposed to use 
it. For instance, in the case of a binding 
at ninepence per volume for an ordinary 
novel not likely to stand the wear and tear 
of more than fifty issu'es, it is not politic 
to insist upon the binder procuring and 
using a special tape which may not suit the 
sewing machine he uses. 

Where a better price is to be paid for 
the work, something more may be insisted 
upon. 

SPECIFICATION FOR RE-BINDJNG.— 11. 

Cloth. 

Old Covers to be stripped and back cleaned. 

Pages to be collated and damaged leaves made good. 
Sheets to be machine sewn without splitting head and 
tail.^® Stabbing^® must not be resorted to; 
where necessary, the sections may be overcast. 
Plates may be tipped-in but should be sewn wherever 
possible. 

Tapes to be of good width and quality, and must be 
laced if single board is used, or left good length for 
split boards. 

First and Last Sections to be guarded and the ex- 
tension glued between the boards if split boards 
are used.2‘2 
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Boards to be of good quality blackboard ; old covers 
must not be used.^^ Single or split boards may 
be used at the discretion of the binder. 

Backs may be either hollow or tight, according to the 
quality and condition of the paper, at the dis- 
cretion of the binder.^® 

Cloth used to be ** 

Lettering (Name of Library — block supplied — ^6 
author, title, and two line (or three) class mark and 
shelf number) in English gold on back.^^ 
Labelling not (or) to be included. 

In the case of half or quarter cheap 
leather bindings at a price about equal 
to higher-class cloth bindings, the same 
specification would be suitable with the 
necessary alterations. These would include 
the substitution of ‘ leather ’ for ‘ cloth ’ 
at the head of the sheet, and instead of 
cloth in the body of the specification, the 
clause would read : 

Leather used (sheepskin unsplit, oasis, 
goat, or whatever may have been decided 
upon) must be guaranteed acid-free. 

We come now to the specification for a 
good serviceable leather binding, costing 
from a shilling to one-and-six, an 8vo. 
volume according to the local conditions. 
As this binding may be reasonably regarded 
as permanent, and in the case of larger 
books involving anything up to three or 
four shillings, for a royal or imperial, still 
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more details may be given with more 
minuteness. Although even here, however, 
an unscrupulous binder would not find 
much difficulty in evading parts of the 
specification without much fear of 
detection. 

SPECIFICATION FOR RE-BINDING.— III. 

Leather. 

Old Covers to be stripped and back cleaned ; all old 
stitching to be cut and the paper undamaged. 

Pages and Plates to be collated, all damaged leaves to be 
made good by repairing, and missing leaves to be 
obtained and replaced if the book is still in print. 
Sheets to be machine setvn without splitting head or 
tail.^® Stabbing^ ^ must not be resorted to; 
and where oversewing or overcasting are necessary, 

stitches should go to an inch.^® Each 

section must be lined down the centre with jaconet. 
Plates must be guarded and sewn through. 

Folding Maps and Plates must be entirely mounted on 
thin linen. 

Tapes should be not less than ^ inch wide of 

quality, and not less than three for 8vo. sizes, four for 
royal 8vo., five for imperial 8vo., and a corre- 
spondingly larger number for increased sizes. Tapes 
must be laced and beaten if single boards are used, 
or left with good length for split boards. 

First an d Last Sections to be guarded, and the extension 
glued between the boards if split boards are used.^^ 

Boards to be of weight for thick, and of 

weight for thin lining board ; or if 

weight of single boards are used for 

doing 8 VO. vols. of ordinary thickness, best 
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black board of quality to be used. 

Old covers must not be used. But the binder 
may use his discretion as to the use of single or 
split boards. Weight of boards must increase 
proportionately with the size and weight of each 
volume. 

Backs rounded, may be cither hollow or tight at the 
discretion of the binder according to the quality 
of the paper. Tight backs must be well rubbed 
off when glued. Loose backs must be well and 
carefully lined with stout brown paper. 

Leather to be hogskin, acid-free, and belly portions 
must not be used.^^ The binder will be required 
to deposit a guarantee that the leather is not 
imitation and is free from mineral acids. 

Cloth Sides to be 

Lettering and 

Labelling same as in preceding specification. 

There are still two specifications to be 
dealt with. One for a better class of 
leather binding in bulk, and a specimen 
specification for a single volume requiring 
special treatment. The specifications I have 
already given are for work in most common 
use in public libraries and mechanics’ in- 
stitutions and such other libraries where 
the wear and tear are very heavy, and 
where there is no available money for 
binding books — ^lending library books at all 
events — ^with that sumptuousness which 
gladdens the eye and gratifies the suscep- 
tibilities of the book-lover. The lending 
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department of the ordinary library is 
severely utilitarian. There is, fortunately, 
a large class of libraries where these rigorous 
conditions are not found, and a large number 
of municipal libraries in the reference 
departments of which it is possible to 
allow some latitude for the binding of 
books with taste and beauty. Here one 
would specify, without doubt, morocco or 
sealskin, although both, oxhide and hog- 
skin are available, and are not to be despised 
when a strong and dignified style is required. 
Oxhide for large books is less known than 
it deserves to be in this country, more 
particularly as it is capable of taking good 
colours and giving a splendid surface. 

The repetition of these clauses is some- 
what monotonous, but it must be remem- 
bered that I have expressed myself as 
unfavourably disposed towards specifications 
in general, and that these are provided 
for those librarians who insist upon them. 

SPECIFICATION FOR RE-BINDING.— IV. 

Leather. 

Old Covers to be stripped and backs cleaned ; all old 
stitches to be cut, the fold to be undamaged. 
Pages and Plates to be collated ; all damaged leaves 
to be made good by repairing, if damage is slight, 
or by replacement if serious. Missing leaves 
to be obtained if the book is in print. 
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Sheets to be machine or hand sewn,®"^ without splitting 
head or tail. Stabbing'® must not be resorted to ; 
and all battered sections must be oversewn or 
overcast with’ 2® stitches to the inch. 

Plates must be linen guarded and sewn through. 

Folding Plates and Maps must be entirely mounted 
on thin linen. 

Tapes (or strings®®) must not be less than 3 for sizes to 
cr.Svo., 4 for demy and royal 8vo., and an increased 
number proportionately for larger sizes. Strings 

of may be used, and the back 

sewn. 

Tapes or strings must* be laced into single boards,®' 
and beaten down. 

First and Last Section to be guarded, and the linen 
of the joint well glued down to board. 

Boards to be of weight as a minimum for 

demy vols. of ordinary thickness, increasing in weight 
for larger volumes. Old covers must not be used. 

Boards must be best black millboard of 

quality. 

Back must be rounded, hollow and with raised bands 
and worked headbands^® in all cases. The raised 
bands to be ‘made’ with acid-frcc^' leather. 

Leather must be guaranteed acid-frcc, and the binder 
must lodge a written guarantee that all leathers 
used will be free from mineral acid, and not 
imitation leather. 

Cloth must be 

Lettering and tooling must be hand done, of a suitable 
character, and not more than two volumes to be 
exactly the same design. 


It is not possible to make a specification 
for general application to those books 
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requiring special treatment. The only 
satisfactory method is to submit the work 
to a binder who is an expert in that class 
of work, and ask for a description of the 
repairs required by the book. A price 
for the work may or may not be asked for. 
The better plan is not to ask for a quotation 
beforehand, because, in taking the book 
to pieces, it may be found to require more 
repairs than was at first anticipated. If 
the binder is limited by the price of his 
estimate, he will not be inclined to devote 
the necessary time to it and lose money on 
his work. 

Again, however, I give a specification 
for an 8vo. volume — a specimen only for 
the use of those who insist upon a specifi- 
cation for everything. 

SPECIFICATION.— V. 

Title of Book Binder 

Date 

Take off old covers, clean dovv^n back of each leaf, care- 
fully dusting. 

If found damaged, cut all round to half an inch margin 
from print page : level the edge of each leaf all 
round and paste on to cut mount, giving a margin 
of 

Paper used for mounting must be hand made of 

weight of pure rag. Mount all leaves in the same 
way, including plates. Leaves damaged more than 
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can be cut off for mounting must be covered on 
both sides w^ith best gauze, before pasting down 
on to paper mqunt. 

Paste used must not contain alum or any injurious 
preservative or other ingredient. Mounted leaves to 
be overcast in bunches of not more than eight with 

fine silk and sewn with silk or linen thread No , 

round three flax strings. Back to be lined with 
acid-free leather of suitable thinness. First and 
last sections to be guarded with linen joints. 
Strings to be laced into single boards of best black 

millboard of . weight. Back to be carefully 

rounded by hand. Hollow back. Five raised 
bands. Full leather binding in acid-free seal- 
skin, fine grain, light brown. Leather to be selected 
free from blemish but not necessarily of even 
colour. Worked headbands and silk marker. 
Back, and front cover to be hand-tooled to design 
submitted. End papers to be of quality and design 
submitted. Edges to be gilt with best English 

gold leaf of All glue used must be best 

Scotch glue, well beaten. Boards to be best English 

millboards of 2324 weight . 

In each case the method of treatment of the edges, i.e., 
whether marbled, gilt, etc., should be stated. 
The object of gilding is to prevent the dust from 
lodging permanently. 

So much for specifications. 

In the specifications for binding in bulk 
provision must be made for extras such as 
mounting, folding plates and maps. 

In drawing up rulings for quotation of 
prices it is necessary to state as near as it 
is possible to get in inch measurements, or 
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portions of inches, the sizes, because there 
is a great diversity of opinion regarding 
sizes, and if all the binders tendering are 
to quote for the same thing it must be 
clearly understood what that is for which 
they are quoting. There are more than 
fifty styles that could be quoted for, so 
that it is out of the question to give a 
complete ruling for a schedule of prices, 
more particularly as they refer to diiferent 
classes of work. 

So far I have dealt with the specification ; 
and as the above ruling provides for the 
schedule of prices, there still remains the 
advertisement and the conditions on which 
tenders are submitted. Before leaving the 
schedule of prices, however, I may remark 
that prices are sometimes asked for in the 
form of a discount off prices given by the 
authority asking for the tender. 

When advertising for tenders it is desirable 
to state that the council or committee, as 
the case may be, will not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. It may 
be said that the advertisement should 
state that full conditions of the contract 
and particulars of the work are set out in 
the particulars and form of tender. In 
this way no unfairness is practised on the 
tradesman. 
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Library [or as the case may be]. 

'Fo Bookbinders. 

Tenders are invited for binding books for the above 
Library for a period of 

Forms of tender together wdth particulars of the work 
and conditions of contract may be obtained from the 
undersigned at a fee of shillings, which will 

be returned to persons submitting a bona fide tender 
and which shall not subsequently be withdrawn. 

Tenders in scaled envelopes and duly endorsed “ Book- 
binding ” must be delivered at the address below not later 
than o’clock on 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

Signed 


Address 


Date 

A form of tender and conditions drawn 
up by a solicitor is appended. The least 
that can be said for it is that it is legal in 
form and is in constant use in a large 
borough. For eight years I have not had 
a form of tender nor a specification in use. 
The danger of a specification, with its form 
of tender, is that work done under it may 
conform to the specification and yet be 
unsatisfactory. If there is no specification 
contract there is no liability, and the work 
is done even better than would be the case 
otherwise, as the binder is aware that it is 
only while his work is executed in a satis- 
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factory way that he will continue to receive 
it. However, the following conditions are 
suggested : 

I [We] hereby tender and agree to execute during a 
period of year from the in 

accordance with the printed Conditions of Tendering 
and Contract at the end of the within schedule [and 
with the samples at (if any)], such 

one or more of the descriptions of bookbinding appearing 
in the within schedule against which I [we] have marked 
a price as may require at the price 

so marked respectively. And T [we] declare that the 
acceptance of the Tender so far as regards one or more 
of the said descriptions shall be binding on me [us] 
notwithstanding such acceptance may not comprise all 
the items for the supply of which I [we] have tendered, 
and shall not be deemed to bind to 

accept the Tender so far as regards the other items or 
any of them. In the event of the acceptance of this 
Tender or any part thereof I [we] agree to enter into 
a formal contract (with a surety) embodying the con- 
ditions herein contained and to execute the same within 
14 days after submission thereof. Should no such 
formal contract be required then this offer together 
with the acceptance thereof by 

shall constitute a binding contract embodying the 
said conditions in respect of the items set out in the 
said acceptance. 

Dated the day of 1912. 

Signature of Tenderer 

Address 

Occupation 

[Here follows the Schedule.] 
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Conditions of Tendering and Contract. 

1. Acceptance. . do not bind them- 

selves to accept the lowest or any tender, and they 
reserve to themselves the right to accept a tender 
for one or more of the goods, materials or species 
of work the subject of the tender notwithstanding 
such acceptance may not comprise all such goods, 
materials and work. 

2. Quality. All work is to be carried out in accordance 

with the specification and standard samples, if any, 
and shall be executed to the satisfaction of 

3. Delivery. All goods or work executed shall be safely 

packed in suitable cases by the contractor and for- 
warded by him carriage paid to such place or places 
of delivery as may be directed by 
The cost of forwarding the books to the contractor 
shall be paid by 

4. The contractor will be held responsible for the safe 

custody of all books sent to him, and the list of books 
which the librarian shall forward with each order 
shall be conclusive evidence of the number of 
volumes set out therein having been duly delivered 
to him. The contractor shall replace any volume 
mentioned in such list which is not returned within 
weeks, or which on return is found to be 
damaged in any way. 

5. Binding sheets will be sent to the contractor containing 

instructions in respect of the volumes sent there- 
with and such sheets shall be returned duly filled 
in by him with the volumes to which they relate. 

6. The contractor will be allowed a period of 

days to complete each order sent to him provided 
that not more than volumes shall be sent 

to him in any one month. If any volume shall not 
have been returned to the prescribed place within 
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the period aforesaid the contractor shall pay to 
as liquidated and agreed damages, 
and without prejudice to any other claims arising 
out of this contract, the sum of 2S. per volume 
for every week or part thereof after such time 
until the same shall have been returned. 

7. Wages. Fair Wage Clause (if any). 

8. Rejection. Rejected goods, materials or work are 

to be removed by and at the expense of the con- 
tractor, within seven days after notice shall have 
been given of the rejection. If not so removed, 

may cause the goods, 
materials or work to be removed at the risk of the 
contractor, and charge the contractor with all the 
expenses incurred therein. The rejection of goods, 
materials or work by 

shall be final. In case of failure by the contractor 
to deliver goods or materials or execute work within 
the period limited for delivery, or in case of goods 
or materials delivered, or of workmanship wrought, 
not being of the stipulated quality, weight, measure 
or efficiency, or in case of goods or materials being 
delivered without a correct invoice, or bill of parcels 
in duplicate, shall have 

power to reject any such goods, materials or work, 
and to purchase or order others or other work 
instead, unless the contractor shall himself forth- 
with supply or execute others or other work that 
shall be sufficient and satisfactory, and any excess 
of cost so incurred by over the 

contract price, together with all charges and ex- 
penses attending the purchase or work, shall be 
recoverable by from the contractor. 

9. Transfer of Contract. The contract is not nor is 
any part share or interest in it to be assigned or 
underlet by the contractor directly or indirectly 
without the written consent of 
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10. Payment for Supplies. With each delivery of 

goods and on completion of each tvork under this 
contract, invoices or particulars in duplicate are 
to be delivered by the contractor. The duplicate 
will be returned by with the 

quantities or numbers received duly noted thereon. 
The contractor is on or before the day of each 

month to send in his account to with 

the amount due up to the last day of the preceding 
month correctly calculated according to the prices 
agreed upon, whereupon (after examination of the 
claim) notice shalTbe given to him of the day on 
which he or his authorised agent may attend for 
payment. 

11. Surety. A contractor, whose tender in whole or in 

part has been accepted by shall 

furnish with the name and address 

and occupation of a surety of whom 

can approve, and such surety, when so approved, 
shall sign this contract in addition to the contractor. 

12 . Default. Tn case the contractor makes default in 

any respect it shall be lawful for but not obligatory 
on to rescind the contract, and the 

surety shall immediately upon demand, and whether 
the contract shall or shall not be rescinded, pay to 

the sum of , to be 

recovered as agreed and liquidated damages. 
The moneys, if any, due or accruing due to the 
contractor may be retained by 
at option in payment or part payment, as the case 
may be, of the said damages. 

13. Service of Notice. Notice to the contractor shall 
be deemed to be sufficiently given if given or left 
in writing at his named or his usual or last place 
of abode or business. In all cases time shall be 
of the essence of the contract. 
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14. Tender and Contract. The tender or a copy shall 
be attached to these conditions which together are 
to form the contract. 


♦ 


^Dated this day of 

*Signature of contractor 

Address of do 

Signature of witness 

Address of do 

Signature of surety 

Surety’s address and occupation 


\Signature of witness to surety’s signature 

* Not to be signed until after acceptance of tender. 


Sub-contracting is frequently objected 
to, but what is sub-letting or contracting ? 
A small man might buy his split boards 
ready ‘ made ’ : does this invalidate his 
contract ? It is not an uncommon thing 
to ask tendering binders to submit samples 
showing the method of sewing and forward- 
ing he proposes. This is not in accordance 
with the spirit of a specification, which is 
expressly used to describe what is wanted. 
If the binder is allowed to submit samples 
of his own design, it follows as a natural 
corollary that he should be allowed to amend 
the specification ! If he is not allowed to 
alter or amend it, the samples submitted 
should be in accordance with the 
specification. 
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Notes to Specifications . — ^ Bad or careless folding fre- 
quently nullifies the care taken in imposing and printing 
the sheets. ^ ' One sheet on ’ is a term signifying that 
single sections shall only be sewn, not two together, 
except in the case of books with many sections or sheets 
of thin paper. ’The various machines used in book 
sewing are too numerous to be given here, and many 
binders have only one or two varieties. In many cases 
there is not much to choose between their work. ^ This 
must be filled up as linen, or cotton, or silk, according 
to the fancy of the customer and the use the book is 
likely to get and price to be paid. Linen thread, quality 
for quality, is, of course, much stronger, but flu& and 
frays more readily. Get samples, and choose thickness, 
i.e., number, etc. ® Much the same applies to this as 
to 4. It is presupposed that tapes will be used. If 
tapes are not to be used, the webbing or mull to be used 
must be specified. ® This is important, as it prevents 
excessive strain by distributing the weight, and avoids 
cracking of end papers, etc. ’When giving weight 
of boards, the size must be stated. This, of course, 
does not mean that such a size board must be used, but 
it fixes the quality. ’ State exact cloth and make to be 
used, or cloth at so much per yard or piece from maker. 
® Fast colour may be fast to sunlight or fast to moisture 
or both. State whether you require it to be one or both 
of these, ^ ® Lining is not always used with tapes, but 
it is desirable. Give exact quality, or approve sample 
submitted. ^^Both for pattern and quality it is 
better to choose end papers, either instructing binder to 
use a particular kind, or obtaining samples from him. 
In the cheaper bindings it is not necessary to do this. 

Glue, as I have mentioned elsewhere, may be ‘ elastic ’ ; 
but elastic glue has yet to prove itself. * Best ’ glue 
means nothing : a particular quality or price should 
be stated. The ‘ prime cost ’ of the architects’ specifi- 
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cation will ultimately, I have no doubt, find its way 
into the specifications of those obliged to use them, but 
realize their uselessness under present conditions. 

Beating, or more commonly now, rolling, has some- 
what the effect of unduly pressing the paper until the 
leaves more readily tear out. In the case of re-sewing 
or re-casing, as it is also termed, rolling has the effect 
of lessening the bulk of the paper without reducing 
the size of the cover, with the result that a re-cased book 
has the appearance of a street gamin in the clothes of 
an adult. In topographical or historical fiction 
plates are sometimes of importance ; but in the everyday 
novel of the lending library, with a few plates which 
might equally well answer the purpose of other novels, 
they have no importance and only serve to weaken the 
binding and shorten the life of the book. In this 
cheap style of binding, costing about ninepence a volume 
for cr. 8vo., it is not fair to look for more than three 
tapes ; and as the binding is light, if the tapes are 
properly laced three will be found sufficient. ^®For 
instructions regarding cloth, see the chapter on the 
subject. ^ Blackboard, or millboard, can be obtained 
in various qualities, and sample should be obtained or 
quality described. It must be remembered that a 
good strawboard may be better under certain circum- 
stances than a poor millboard. In certain machine 
book sewing, the head and tail, or top and bottom 
of each section are split to allow the thread to enter. 
^ • Stabbing is of varying degrees of objectionableness. 
For pamphlets, where the stabbing is in a straight line 
as shown, there is not much to be said against it, but it 
should be objected to for book work, particularly where 
the stabbing is done in stitches of a long diagonal stride. 

Oversewing or overcasting, if done properly, is a 
splendid thing and looks weU. It is referred to else- 
where Even in this there are ‘ degrees * usually 
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determined by the number of sticbes to the inch. The 
sewing with a running lock-stitch straight down the 
back (with or without linen) is another form of over- 
casting. ‘ Split boards ’ is the term now applied to 
two boards glued together with the tapes and the ends 
of the linen joints between them. The outer board 
is thick and the inner, or lining board, is a thin one. 
This, as explained elsewhere, takes the place of the 
‘ lacing ’ in the older style of attaching the boards to 
the book. If not done properly, the thin board ‘ draws * 
the thick outer one, giving the cover the appearance 
of having become warped. Split boards are, as a 
rule, cheaper than lacing, because the latter is hand 
work involving two operations for each tape. So far 
as the relative advantages of the split board and lacing 
are concerned, they are somewhat in favour of the latter, 
but not sufficiently so to make it worth while to insist 
upon lacing the tapes or string for the cheaper forms of 
work. In cheaper forms of work, and by un- 
scruplous firms, the strawboards of publishers* covers 
are sometimes stripped of their cloth covering and used 
again. If the boards are good, the objection is not to 
their being used again for smaller books, but to strawboard 
being used at all. In some libraries, re-bound books 
are sometimes sold for the sake of the covers, and these 
good blackboard covers are certainly to the advantage 
of the casual customer of the smaller binder, who probably 
knows nothing about the special work of library binding. 
Reference should be made to 21 and 22. If the librarian 
or other customer responsible for the binding contract 
prefers one or other form, the clause in the specification 
should be altered. ^^The librarian or other customer 
may, if he choose, decide this for himself, but until the 
back of the book is cleaned and the condition of the 
paper at the folds revealed, it is scarcely safe to do this. 
The old fetish that the tight back or flexible binding is 
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essential has gone the way of most similar superstitions. 
So much depends upon the condition of the paper and 
the respective weights of the book and the binding. 
Every librarian is probably familiar with the ugly ap- 
pearance of those bindings which have ‘ sagged ’ at the 
back. It is better to have this block quite clear, 
and for this reason the Borough Arms or some other 
detailed device is not to be recommended. ^’If 
the side of the book is to be embossed it should 
be stated here. The price of the English gold should be 
stated, as that is the generally recognised method of 
stating quality: ‘best’ may mean' anything from 50/- 
upwards. The old ‘ test ’ of whether gold was English 
or not cannot now be looked for, as the old practice of 
using bibles for the manufacture of the books in which 
the gold is sold has now been discontinued. Strike 
out ‘ not ’ if it is desired that the labelling in the case of 
library books is to be included in the work of the binder. 

® There are many ways of overcasting or oversewing 
too numerous to be fully described here, and some of 
them the subject of letters patent. Even in the best 
books it is sometimes necessary, and in the worst it is 
always an advantage : in fact it is only by this method 
that a book can be bound again and again, each time 
getting a little nearer the print page, until — presuming 
the book is worth re-binding at all — it becomes necessary 
to put new margins, as described on p. 133. If either 
of the patent or proprietary methods of oversewing 
are desired, provision must be made in the specification ; 
if the ordinary or original method is desired, it is advisable 
to say how many stitches are to be used. The larger 
the number of stitches, the less they ‘ pull ’ on the angle, 
but being closer together the paper is perforated by a 
larger number of holes and consequently weakened* 
In all cases, however, the back of the sections should be 
cut to remove the fold, in this way reducing the bulk 
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to the minimum. ® ® ‘ Tipping ’ is simply pasting the 
edge of the plate and inserting it. In ‘ guarding,’ the 
plate, if sufficiently wide — as it can be in the case of new 
books — is folded round the section and caught up by 
the sewing. In the case of re-binding, a strip of linen 
or tape must be pasted down the edge and enough left 
to fold round the section. It is usual to count this 
as an extra and quote for it at so much a square foot or 
portion of square foot. It should be done in all cases 
where the map is worth preserving and is not likely 
to last so long as the rest of the book. Specify quality, 
make, or pattern sample. ®®The belly portions are 
thinner and may be recognised by the faint hair marks. 
See other chapters for relative value of leathers for 
binding. ^^It is almost impossible for the amateur to 
discriminate between real and imitation leathers when 
on the books. '‘*®Fill in details as decided upon. 

This only applies to those books ‘ in print.’ Sections 
can be obtained, as a rule, by the binder from the pub- 
lisher for a few pence. ^’This must be decided by 
the customer after having read the chapter devoted to 
the subject. ^®The controversy, tapes v, strings, has 
been a long one and is not settled yet, as so much depends 
upon the respective qualities. It must be decided upon 
individually. Tape is now much more commonly used. 

If strings are used, the quality and material must be 
stated. The size of the book regulates this largely, 
and samples should be asked for. ^ ® The worked head- 
band carried across the book from board to board is a 
means of additional strength ; any other headband is of 
no value in this direction. Bands are invariably 
‘ made ’ : the best method is by two pieces of leather 
cord cut to shape. In giving weight of paper it is 
essential to give the weight in a certain size, to identify 
quality. Unbleached skins of light colour frequently 
show flesh markings. 
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FINE BINDINGS 

T he opinion that any binding, so far 
as appearance is concerned, will do 
for a public library is very generally 
held by the public, but it is surprising, 
perhaps, that this sentiment should be 
found amongst members of committees ; 
and even librarians — some of them at least 
— hold the same view. It is true that 
the suggestion has been made, and adopted 
in some places, to differentiate between 
the various classes of literature by the use 
of different coloured leathers and cloths 
for bindings, but it is rather by accident 
than design that this has resulted in the 
use of brighter colours than the dirty, 
drab, uniform tint that so frequently dis- 
tinguishes the public library book. The 
general adoption of this colour is due, no 
doubt, to the impression that it does not 
show the dirt so readily. This impression 
is, however, largely mistaken, as has been 
102 
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realized where other colours have been 
employed to any large extent. Variation 
in colours is quite a small step, but it is 
nevertheless an advance. There is no valid 
reason why a much more ornamental style 
of binding should not be introduced ; and 
for reference books and books of value in 
the lending library, a finer style of binding 
might be adopted with advantage. 

It is significant that the average public 
library binding looks' dirty from the time 
it is first sent out, and many people will 
not use public library books, not because 
they have any prejudice against the insti- 
tution but because they think the books 
are dirty. Of course, in some libraries 
this is admitted to be true, but where a 
regular system of withdrawal from stock 
is maintained, and dirt, or a dirty ap- 
pearance, is one of the reasons for with- 
drawal, it will be found that many books are 
taken from stock because, although they 
are not dirty, they appear to be so. One 
aspect of the subject is treated in the 
chapter on Materials and Cost, but even 
within the limits of the various materials 
there is ample scope for the introduction 
of brighter and finer styles, and, where 
the principle has been introduced, there 
is room for its extension. 
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Another argument in support of this 
plea for a finer style of binding is an aesthetic 
one. No one who has. carefully observed 
book-lovers, or even the general reader, 
can entertain any serious doubt that a 
handsome and a tasteful binding increases 
the pleasure of reading. Reading as reading 
is an aesthetic enjoyment in itself, but it is 
dependent to some extent, at least, on the 
nature of the materials of the book in use. 
Publishers have realized for many years 
past that covers can be made attractive 
according to the class of book. The same 
style of cover that helps to sell a book will 
also assist in its circulation ; and while 
it may not be in keeping with the dignity 
of the institution to use the florid and 
ornate styles found on publishers’ covers, 
there is much that may be done in this 
direction before the limits of propriety are 
reached. 

For practical purposes the bindings of a 
public library may be roughly divided 
into those for the books in the reference 
library, and the others for the volumes in 
the lending department. The improve- 
ments suggested for the latter would be in 
the way of a greater variety of colours, 
the use of a wider range of materials, the 
substitution of false raised bands for the 
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blind fillet in general use ; a little ornament, 
to the extent of a gold fillet across the corners 
on half bound books, or corner-pieces at the 
head and tail on the back, gilt tops, head- 
bands, artistic end papers, a heavy gilt 
square round the number. The intro- 
duction of some of these would add nothing 
to the cost of the binding ; the adoption 
of the whole of them, where none is in use 
might considerably increase the cost ; but 
a judicious selection would materially im- 
prove the appearance of the lending library 
stock without adding appreciably to the 
present price. The books in the various 
classes would, obviously, require differential 
treatment : the fiction class lending itself 
more readily than any other to the 
more pronounced styles. 

Improvements in the binding of books in 
reference libraries must be looked for more 
in regard to materials than in ornamenta- 
tion, although even here several of the 
suggestions made in connection with the 
lending library may be adopted without 
destroying the sombreness which is sup- 
posed to be a valuable asset of the reference 
library, at the same time greatly increasing 
its attractions. Gold-tooled morocco or 
seal of a rich crimson is decidedly more 
striking and attractive than black pigskin 
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blind-tooled, and probably more lasting 
on books not in constant use. Presum- 
ably the books in the reference room, 
apart from the quick-reference books such 
as directories and dictionaries of all kinds, 
are all of permanent value, and in some 
cases unique ; so that bindings worthy 
of the books are but adding to their value, 
and, if such an event were conceivable, 
would realize higher prices in the event 
of their being put up for sale. 

There still remain those bindings giving 
the title heading to this chapter : fine 
bindings. A few of the larger libraries 
have on exhibition specimens of fine 
bindings from past periods. These have 
been bequeathed to the libraries in some 
cases, purchased in others, but the dis- 
proportionable importance bestowed upon 
them has given rise to the general impression, 
if not to the universal belief, that fine 
bindings belong exclusively to bygone years, 
and that such work is not now to be obtained. 
This is an unfortunate mistake. Work in all 
ways as good as, and in some better, than this 
old work can be obtained at the present 
time, but not, of course, at the price paid 
for binding an ordinary novel in library 
style. This class of work is usually to be 
found only in the libraries of the great 
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private collectors; but in so far as the 
public libraries are the collections of the 
community it se'ems desirable that they 
should contain at least specimens of this 
modern high-class craftsmanship. In fact, 
some of the libraries which are not faced 
with the terrors of ‘ making ends meet,’ 
infinitely more harassing in a public in- 
stitution than in private life, might well 
bind many of thcic books in these fine 
bindings. Fine binding is a relative term, 
denoting a book covering which may cost 
anything from five shillings to a hundred 
pounds, or even more. But it is not 
suggested for a moment that public libraries 
should compete with private collectors for 
the purchase and collection of those freak 
bindings represented by jewelled covers, 
enamelled corners and ornaments, or 
boards inlaid with gold and silver and 
ivory. These bindings are more or less 
the children of fashion, that come and go 
with the ebb and flow of popular desire as 
represented by the taste of millionaires. 
The fine hand work displayed in tooling, 
blind and gold and silver, has always been, 
and still is, regarded as the highest art 
of the bookbinder — perhaps because no 
limits can be placed upon the work, while 
the intrinsic beauty is beyond denial. The 
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plan has been adopted of showing under 
glass one or more specimens of this class 
of work. It is not necessary that the 
boards should be covered with designs : 
simplicity is sometimes the highest form 
of art. It is almost essential, however, 
that the binding should be full leather of 
the highest class. A binding has been 
introduced in which the leather back and 
corners are joined by a leather edging all 
round, so that instead of a half-binding we 
have a three-quarter, with what may be 
described as a cloth centre-panel on both 
boards. 

It would be invidious to mention the 
names of the great craftsmen of the day 
who are producing fine bindings. But 
it is not so generally known as it deserves 
to be, that the designing of a book cover 
requires the display of a profound know- 
ledge of the highest art. It is in this 
respect that so many good craftsmen fail : 
reverencing their work as they must, and 
do, they overlook the great importance 
of the harmony of the decoration and its 
conforming to the principles of art in 
technique and feeling. But it must be 
remembered that the binder — and here I 
refer to the craftsman who is something 
more than a journeyman, although he may 
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be that too — is able to carry out designs 
submitted to him^ 

Fine bindings, I am convinced, will 
more and more, as time goes on, find their 
place in our public libraries, as their owners 
realize that in them they have their great 
collections and take a genuine pride in their 
possessions. 



CHAPTER X 


HOME BINDING IN THE LIBRARY — REPAIRING 
PLANT — LETTERING AND NUMBERING 

S EVERAL librarians — for the most part 
public libraries — have laid down a more 
or less extensive plant for the work 
of binding the books of their libraries, or of 
repairing them, or of lettering and num- 
bering them when first received from the 
contractor. There are here three grades 
or degrees varying considerably in principle. 
While the last is easily defensible, the first 
demands the most careful scrutiny with 
regard to cost and the quality of the work 
before being adopted by any library 
committee, more particularly as the plan 
can be made to look so attractive before- 
hand and so successful afterwards — on paper. 
The British Museum bindery, situated on 
the premises, is often held up for admiration 
as the ideal, but it must be remembered 
that the British Museum binding, al- 
:<io 
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though done on the premises, is a contract 
with a business firm and is not conducted 
as an integral part of the Museum system. 

I would not for a moment say anything 
to detract from the reputation of librarians 
as a class efficient in most classes of 
bookwork, but 1 do not think it is derogatory 
to them to say that they cannot be expected, 
nor can they expect, to include in their 
many attainments all the qualifications of 
the practical library binder. The closer 
one’s acquaintance with the craft of the 
bookbinder becomes, the more one dis- 
covers there is to be known not only in the 
generalities of the work but also of the 
innumerable materials used. And it is 
not sufficient to employ a journeyman 
binder from the workshop of a jobbing 
master to undertake the varied and impor- 
tant work of a large public library where 
it is essential that much of the work shall 
be good and lasting. Even if in rare cases 
the workman has the necessary knowledge 
of full and half-bound work, of various 
sewings, of cloth and leather, he will not be 
possessed of the intimate knowledge of 
buying, nor will he possess that rare gift 
of administration — at least, not at the 
wage the average public library is prepared 
to pay. 
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The return of expenditure on this de- 
partment of the library is all too frequently 
misleading. 1 do not say it is so in all 
cases, but in those I have seen. It is true 
the accounts sometimes show a proportionate 
charge for light, but it is rare that ‘ fuel ’ 
is an item ; rent, too, is absent from the 
list of charges ; occasional assistance from 
members of the regular staff is omitted, 
and an item, which, in a fair return would 
be perhaps the heaviest, is a portion of the 
staff salaries for clerical and administrative 
expenditure, postage and carriage, etc. 
In the largest libraries where there is work 
for a numerous staff of binders, each doing 
specialized work and requiring the services 
of a competent manager or head of the 
department, there is everything to be said 
in favour of the home bindery. At the 
same time, it is impossible to say what 
is the smallest library at which the plan 
can be successfully adopted. Opinions vary, 
the sums expended annually being expressed 
as from two hundred pounds upwards : 
certainly it is difficult to see how any 
economy can be effected by a home 
bindery where the normal expenditure on 
re-binding is less than £200 per annum. 
And as, in those libraries which are suffi- 
ciently large, there will be a trained manager 
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at head of the department, it is un- 
necessary to describe the requisite plant 
for a complete bindery, or to submit a 
plan of the lay-out of the work. 

- The question of repairs is a different 
matter, particularly in those libraries where 
there is a large amount of one class of work, 
viz., the repairing and re-casing of fiction. 
Here, where the expenditure is compara- 
tively small, it is not so necessary to show 
a ‘ profit ’ : other advantages, such as a 
quux return of the volumes, may be allowed 
consideration. But these advantages should 
be substantial and unmistakable. First, the 
quality of the work turned out : and let 
me say at once, that while in theory it may 
be possible to turn out work up to the 
standard, in practice I think it is not possible 
that a man — and under the supposed con- 
ditions the staff will not consist of more than 
a man and a girl — who is engaged variously 
on repairs, re-casing, re-binding fiction, 
lettering and numbering, can be equally 
successful in all these branches as the men 
who in the: trade bindery are engaged on 
their own class of. work. This is so ob- 
viouisly the case in all trades that it does 
I^S'peed to be more than mentioned here. 
Hotter, it is to be supposed that a man 
has b«eh secured who can turn his hand 

X 
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to all these various branches of the work ; 
and a girl has been engaged who can do 
equally well collating, folditig, and sewing. 
The next matter for consideration is the 
amount of plant required. 

Elsewhere, I endeavour to show that 
re-casing or re-sewing is false economy. 
But if re-casing and the commoner forms 
of re-binding fiction are to be done on the 
premises, a plough will be required : a 
guillotine is much superior, of course, 
but the cost is usually prohibitive. This 
is the largest and most expensive item of 
the outfit. The sewing frame with keys 
and bar complete and the finishing press 
come next, with the finishing stove, glue 
pot, letters and numbers, backing hammer 
and boards, gold cushion, knives, and other 
small tools, together with a supply of 
boards, cloth, leather, tapes, thread, gold 
leaf, glue, raw rubber, flannel, etc. And 
in estimating cost, the wear and tear of 
plant and replacement of tools must be 
taken into account. Here, again, it is 
to be presumed that a journeyman binder 
competent to perform the work has been 
engaged, and it is unnecessary to attempt 
to teach a man a trade he has already 
learned. 

With regard to cost, however, the fol- 
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lowing estimate may be of some assistance 
to those librarians who are contemplating 
the formation of such a branch of work or 
who have already instituted it : 

Wages of Binder .... o o 

Do. of Girl 45 o o 

Light I 10 o 

Heat and Gas for Stoves . . 2 lo o 

Insurance of Employees and Premises 200 
Proportion of Administrative Expenses o o 

o 

This does not include materials nor the 
cost of replacement of plant. For the 
present we will omit the latter, as it is 
scarcely likely to be more than three pounds 
a year on the binding that has been sup- 
posed. Materials vary considerably, ac- 
cording to the needs of the library and the 
tastes of the librarian, but for the purpose 
of showing the method of arriving at an 
estimate it will be as well to take an all- 
round average of fourpence as the cost of 
material on each volume re-bound, re- 
paired, or lettered. If the cost of having 
the work done outside averages a shilling 
per volume, the difference is eightpence a 
volume. From this it will be seen that 
4,500 volumes must be dealt with — ex- 
cluding those casual repairs that require no 
material — before the establishment charges 
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are justified. If the cost of material is 
higher, or the price outside lower, the 
number of volumes treated must obviously 
be larger ; while if the conditions are more 
favourable to the home bindery, a smaller 
number of books treated will give an 
advantageous result. 

These 4,500 volumes are those books 
bound in a transient form, not the finer 
bindings of the reference library, or the 
permanent leather binding of the better 
class library binding. Obviously, therefore, 
only the largest libraries can find any 
possible economy in the home bindery. 
There are many libraries, however, not 
falling into this category, where it would be 
found advantageous to employ a repairer. 
This repairer may be in some cases a man, 
but usually a girl will be found quite 
capable of executing light repairs : those 
light repairs which are the ‘ stitch in time ’ 
that saves binding. 

The other point not yet dealt with is the 
quality of the work. It has been said on 
occasions that if the home binder is able 
to re-sew and re-case books it is sufficient. 
This appears to be an error. It may be 
admitted that twenty years back re-sewing 
was possible, but it is doubtful if even then 
it was advantageous. Now, however, the 
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operation invariably results in permanent 
injury to the volume. The paper of the 
ordinary book of the present day is of too 
poor a quality, as I have shown in another 
chapter, to stand the strain of sewing and 
re-sewing, rounding and backing three or 
more times. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, re-casing is not to be 
recommended except in the few cases where 
the cover has some’ intrinsic value. And 
in these the original cover should be bound 
up with the new and probably stronger 
cover. In addition to this unfair wear 
demanded from the paper on which the 
book is printed, and the consequent loss of 
life when the book is completely re-bound, 
there is the serious question of the quality 
of the work as it stands. The only reliable 
method of putting this to the test is to 
bind books of the same size, quality of 
paper, etc., the one batch in the ordinary 
way by the trade binder, the other by the 
home binder, and watch the result and the 
number of issues. If the books treated in 
this way are sufficiently numerous, the result- 
ing average will be sufficiently trustworthy. 
The number of tests must be governed to 
a large extent by the variety of classes of 
readers. 

When dealing with this subject many 
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librarians affect to despise ‘ finish.’ But 
the ^ finish ’ of a book is an important item 
of its binding, partly in its effect on the 
borrower, partly on account of the general 
loss of life where books are discarded on 
the ground of their poor appearance. 

The last of the three subjects given at 
the head of this chapter is lettering and 
numbering. Where this is understood to 
embrace the classification mark or shelf 
mark it is quite easy to demonstrate the 
advantages, even to a small library, of doing 
the work on the premises. It is casual 
work occurring at such times as new books 
are purchased that under no circumstances 
in British public libraries can justify the 
employment of a regular workman, but 
can be readily performed by an intelligent 
member of the staff. 

It will be seen that the numbering of a 
batch of books away from home is an 
expensive and irritating method. The 
monthly batch of books, we will suppose, 
numbers fifty volumes. The carriage on 
these, making a case weighing some eighty 
pounds, must be considerable in both 
directions ; the books are absent a week or 
more, and the total value of the work done 
is something less than 5/-. To obviate this, 
various methods have been adopted, mostly 
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unsatisfactory and unsightly. These in- 
clude small paper labels, plain and coloured, 
bearing numbers (in open-access libraries, 
minute stars, crosses, and circles, like confetti, 
have been used) ; cloth tags, leatherette 
paste-on labels, and leather labels glued 
on. In some libraries the books are not 
numbered at all on the outside, but this 
leads to great confusion on the shelves, 
with misplaced volumes. 

The necessary outfit for lettering and 
numbering is small, and the total cost need 
not reach The essential tools are, a 

finishing press, finishing stove, gold cushion, 
gold knife, a piece of rubber, a little cotton- 
wool and a piece of flannel, a small sponge 
or two, and a small quantity of glair and 
gold leaf, together with a set of ‘ handle ’ 
tools comprising figures i to o and letters are 
required. Where both class number and 
shelf number are shown, it is advisable to 
employ two sizes of figures or letters for 
the purpose of differentiating between them. 

The method of procedure is as follows : 
Take as many books as the press will hold, 
in a pile, write the numbers to be impressed 
on the books on a slip of paper, beginning 
with the volume on the left. Apply glair 
to the backs with a fine sponge (the method 
of making glair will be found in the Ap- 
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pendix ^ Recipes ’), either all over or on 
that part where the number is to be im- 
pressed. When the first application is dry, 
go over it a second time. It is essential 
that the sponge should be fine and smooth, 
and lightly applied so that there is a 
complete coating of glair and not a surface 
streaked and broken. In finer work, the 
glair would be applied with a soft brush. 
It is necessary to have a' third application 
of glair on some books, but as a rule two 
coatings are sufficient. Where the backs 
of the publishers’ covers have been var- 
nished, a little methylated spirit lightly 
brushed over with a fine rag or sponge will 
be sufficient to clean the small spaces 
required for the numbers and letters. 
When the glair is dry, but not hard, the 
gold leaf must be put on. Gold finishers, 
as a rule, take the leaf from the book, in 
which gold and silver leaf is invariably sold, 
with the knife. But this requires consider- 
able practice : it is much easier to open 
the book at a ‘ gold page ’ and lightly, but 
quickly, turn it upside down on to the 
gold cushion, when the small leaf of gold 
will be found to have remained flat on the 
cushion. The leaf must be cut into pieces 
of the requisite size. A little practice 
may be required to do this without breaking 
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or tearing the leaf in other directions, but 
the ‘ secret ’ is to be found in keeping the 
knife perfectly dry and clean and holding 
it firmly when cutting, drawing it towards 
the person using it, and not lifting it until 
it no longer touches the leaf. These small 
squares are then lightly picked up by means 
of a piece of cotton wool, which, if' not 
sufficiently oily to make the leaf adhere 
temporarily, may be made so by rubbing 
on the hair or face, when the natural oil 
will be sufficient to make the wool slightly 
adhesive. The leaf must then be pressed 
gently but firmly on the book without any 
side movement. If it does not adhere, 
the warmth of the fingers or the breath 
will quickly soften the glair. The books 
are now ready for numbering, and must be 
screwed up in the press. For this purpose 
it is not usually necessary to employ backing 
or other boards. Meantime, the tools have 
been getting hot on the stove. These 
should be sufficiently hot to hiss when 
pressed on a wet sponge, but not so hot 
that a cloud of steam results. Grasp the 
handle in the right hand, using the left 
thumb-nail to guide and steady the metal, 
then press firmly, and more or less heavily, 
according to the material, for a full second 
or so. The exact heat and the length of 
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pressure can only be judged by practice. 
When all the letters and numbers have been 
impressed, rub off the loose gold with the 
flannel and a little oil well soaked up. If 
it should still adhere to the book use the 
piece of rubber ; or rub hard with the 
flannel and an extra quantity of oil. The 
rubber, if hard, should be boiled for many 
hours until soft. The flannel, when oiled, 
retains the waste gold leaf and in course of 
time may acquire some little value. 

At one time English gold leaf was sold 
in small books made from bibles, but this 
rough and ready test as to the genuineness 
of the gold is not now available. But 
there is no doubt that English gold is most 
easily worked. Gold and silver dust, al- 
though cheaper, are not recommended, and 
if used at all must be applied only to the 
number or letter and not to the whole 
cover round about. 



CHAPTER XI 


REPLACEMENTS 

T he question of the replacement of 
worn-out books or books withdrawn 
from circulation and requiring re- 
newal is an important one at the present 
time, whatever it may have been in the 
past. The average life of a book — of all 
books in an ordinary municipal public 
library — is considerably less than twelve 
years, even when the reference stock is 
included, if the library is to be maintained 
efficiently. To make this statement clear 
it may be further explained as follows : 
that taking into consideration all causes — 
wear and tear, loss, disease and the resulting 
destruction, theft, and, not least, the 
progress of knowledge rendering previous 
publications out of date — a number of 
volumes equal to the total stock will require 
to be acquired each twelve years. 

It is true novels are largely responsible 
for this high proportion, and if in the future 

133 
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the circulation of fiction can be diverted to 
some other source, the figures will require 
material alteration or amendment. The 
ordinary novel in constant use does not 
enjoy a long life ; and although it is not 
always necessary to replace all fiction worn 
out, the fact that it is worn out is an 
argument in favour of its popularity. 

In these circumstances, however, it be- 
comes necessary to look for the most 
economical and at the same time satis- 
factory method of procuring replacements 
of all classes. 

Out-of-print books can only be obtained 
from the second-hand bookseller, or 
advertised for in the pages of one of the 
trade or other likely periodicals. Books 
out of date should obviously be replaced 
with the newest editions procurable ; and 
in carrying out this part of the work pub- 
lishers will be found, as a rule, quite honest, 
and willing to give information as to how 
far an edition is ‘ new ’ or only a reprint! 
Much money can be saved by taking the 
precaution of sending to the publishers. 
The ethical question as to whether or not 
postage for reply should be enclosed is one 
I would not like to give a decision upon. 
These matters are only remotely concerned 
with the business of bookbinding ; and 
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SO far as they are concerned with it they are 
dealt with in other chapters. 

Novels and juveniles loom largest in this 
subject of the replacement of stock. Not 
because they are the largest section, they 
need not be so ; nor because they are the 
most used, this does not follow as a sine qua 
non ; but because, as a rule, they are the 
worst produced of all classes of books and 
because they are used more by readers 
who, never having had any training in the 
use of books, deal most hardly with them. 
The proverbial rasher of bacon that has been 
used as a bookmark is never found in such 
a book as a treatise on electricity (perhaps 
because the poor student has not sufficient 
bacon to spare), but in the romantic novel. 

The average life of a novel in a public 
library at the present time would appear 
to be from two to three years. So that 
if the stock is to be kept up, a third must 
be replaced each year. This is seldom done ; 
but even where an attempt is made to do 
it, the expense is found to be exceedingly 
heavy. A common method of meeting the 
difficulty is to keep lists of books at various 
booksellers with instructions to supply as 
second-hand copies are acquired. This 
course has been rendered still more ad- 
visable by the practice of publishers of 
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remaindering fiction stock. This very soon 
makes a book o.p. When the second-hand 
stock is used up, an entirely new edition 
may find its market among public libraries 
alone. As I have said elsewhere, the 
public libraries of this country alone can 
use an edition of a thousand copies of a 
book that finds favour in their sight. 

The books so purchased very quickly 
require binding. They should be bound 
in cheap or other styles according to the 
suggestions given in Chapter IX. More 
and more as I study the question of books 
as they concern librarians on the one side 
and publishers and bookbinders on the 
other, I am persuaded that both would 
benefit immeasurably from a closer union 
and an absence of that suspicion which 
has engendered the ill-feeling of past years, 
and is only now beginning to simmer down. 
In the regulation of the publication of books 
suitable for replacement there is ample 
scope for co-operation. 

I think it would be necessary, however, 
to make use of the organization of the 
Library Association. One obvious way in 
which this could be done is in the keeping 
of a register of o.p. books wanted by libraries. 
If every librarian could be induced to send 
notice of all such books it would be possible 
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for the Association to go to the publisher 
saying : We will take so many hundred 

copies of such and such a volume. We 
want it on good paper in library binding. 
At what price will you issue it ? ” 

At the present time, there is sometimes 
more risk in the issue of a second edition 
than there is in that of a first, in spite of 
the fact that if plates have been made the 
cost is very much less : hence so many 
libraries have so many books withdrawn, 
and very little prospect of replacing them 
because they are out of print. 



CHAPTER XII 

BOOK REPAIRING 

B ook repairing properly belongs to 
re-binding. In the business of book- 
binding, re-binding occupies a very 
large place, and for that reason book 
repairing deserves considerable notice, 
although books are too frequently repaired 
in libraries when they should be re-Dound 
or withdrawn. 

Labelling, although not strictly repairing, 
requires a few words, particularly as it is 
not limited to public libraries, or even to 
libraries in general. Cut or tear waste 
paper into sheets about the size of an 
ordinary daily paper folded into four. On 
the top of a pile of these sheets place 
from ten to fifty labels, the number varying 
according to the number of hands engaged 
in the work. One paster can keep three 
others engaged putting in the labels* Paste 
the top label, using a brush sufficiently 
128 
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large ; fold it in two lightly and place it 
away. Do the same for each label in the 
pile. By the time the last is done the 
first will be sufficiently soaked to prevent 
bubbles when placed in the book. To do 
this, take the pasted label by the top right 
and the bottom left hand corners and 
place it squarely in position : taking care 
to rub from the centre to the edges. 
Throw away the top sheet of the waste and 
proceed as before. 

The most simple repair to execute is 
the pasting in of loose leaves. 

Take the leaf in the left hand and care- 
fully remove all superfluous paste, glue, etc., 
adhering to the edge. Then apply paste 
very thinly to the extreme edge. Take 
the leaf top and bottom in the hands and 
carefully work it back and fore into the 
back of the book. If the paper is very 
poor in quality it may be necessary to 
press the back of the leaf into position 
with a bone paper knife. The varying 
degrees of damage to the leaf necessitate 
variances in treatment. There are librarians 
who particularise as to the way in which 
the paste is applied. To me this has little, 
if any, significance provided the paste is 
thinly and evenly spread. The middle 
finger, a thin piece of wood, or a brush 

K 
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may be used, or the leaf may be laid flat 
and covered with another piece of paper 
until only the extreme edge is visible, and 
then pasted ; or paste may be spread on 
a slate or sheet of glass and the edge of 
the leaf touched on to it. 

A ragged edge is best cured by slightly 
cutting away. This will n6t do if the 
serrations or torn portions are very bad, 
otherwise the size of the leaf would be 
reduced too much. But when the edge 
is so much jagged that it becomes necessary 
to cut away a considerable portion of the 
back, or inner margin of the leaf, the sound 
portion must be joined to a sound piece of 
paper. This may be done by splicing, 
bevelling, or the use of tissue paper. In 
the case of cheap books, modern fiction and 
the like, delicate operations are not worth 
while, and it is advisable to simply paste 
a strip of paper, slightly thinner but as 
strong, to the leaf equal in width to the 
portion cut away, and paste that into the 
book. Tissue paper can be used with 
almost any book paper, but the paste must 
be exceedingly good and the book must 
not be subjected to very heavy use. The 
edge of the trimmed leaf and the edge of 
the paper it is desired to attach to it must 
be both absolutely true. They must then 
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be pasted at the extreme edge and drawn 
together. Tissue must be then placed 
on both sides in the nature of splints. 
When dry, the waste tissue must be care- 
fully torn off. Care should be taken to 
prevent the paste soaking through the 
tissue. Instead of tissue which is to be 
removed, transparent paper such as that 
sold for repairing music is sometimes used, 
but it is preferable, to employ plain trans- 
parent paper, and paste it as required, to 
using gummed paper. This remark as to 
paste being superior to gum applies to 
everything connected with book repairs. 

Bevelling can only be done in the case of 
paper with a fairly good substance. Both 
edges to be joined should be rubbed with 
very -fine sandpaper until the paper slopes 
to the edge at a fairly obtuse angle, when 
both surfaces should be pasted. There 
are those who can bevel paper with a knife. 
When the join is wiped clean and has 
dried under slight pressure, the repair 
should be scarcely visible. 

Splicing, as a rule, is only used in valu- 
able books, of first-class paper, by com- 
petent men. I mention the method here, 
but as a matter of fact, no amount of de- 
scription can supply the knowledge to be 
gained by experience. The paper of the 
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piece to be attached is split in the centre 
and the other piece is pasted and inserted. 
It sounds simple but it is not. 

These methods of repairing, although they 
are described as applied to loose and torn 
leaves, are just the same when a damaged 
leaf is in question, or an ordinary torn page. 
The value of the book must determine 
the particular method to be employed, 
whether or not it warrants the expenditure 
of much time and labour. 

Still keeping to the basis of the leaf as 
apart from the fabric of the book : maps 
and plates of importance are best mounted 
on linen, and should be so mounted in the 
case of important books before, and not 
after they are torn and damaged. 

When the whole of the edges of the 
leaves of a book are ‘ gone,’ as for instance, 
when the volume has been long damp and 
then dried, the method of splicing, or 
bevelling, will not be applicable. Probably 
the edges for half an inch or more all round 
are as brittle as chalk, and although the body 
of the paper may be ‘ sound,’ it is quite 
impossible to do anything with it to make 
it stand the strain of either operation. 
There are certain chemical solutions which 
may be used to give body and strength 
to decayed paper, but personally I think 
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the mechanical repairs are to be preferred. 
A weak solution of gum tragacanth applied 
with a sponge, and the paper then ‘ ironed ’ 
with a hot flat iron over blotting-paper, 
may be used as a rough and ready method 
for a book of small value. 

To deal with such a book satisfactorily, 
it is necessary to separate each leaf. Every 
bit of surplus waste must be removed, such 
as paste, string, or thread, broken edges, etc. 
The centre of two sheets of paper for each 
single leaf must be cut out leaving a space 
sufficiently large for the print page, and if 
the paper is sufficiently good, as much of 
the margin as possible. The leaf of the 
book must then be placed between the 
two sheets previously pasted, and gently 
pressed until dry, care being taken to 
prevent ‘ sticking ’ at the edges. It will 
thus be seen that an entirely new margin 
has been provided, and as most of the 
wear and tear are on this, it follows that 
the life of the book is prolonged indefinitely. 

Suppose, however, that the book is an 
extremely valuable one, or a few sheets of 
ancient manuscript have to be repaired, 
there is no question here of new margins ; 
the paper may be too brittle to handle. 
Send it to the best repairer you know, with 
instructions to cover both sides with gauze. 
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That is the only ‘ business ’ way there is of 
it. Do not attempt to deal with such a 
case. Even an expert repairer requires 
to be alone in a room without draughts. 
It sometimes happens that there is a hole 
in a leaf. This must be filled in, if large 
enough, with a piece of paper of suitable 
kind by splicing, or bevelling, or by simply 
pasting it down, and the missing print filled 
in by hand, if necessary. If the hole is 
small, such as a worm-hole, it can be filled in 
with pulp — if there are enough of them to 
make it worth while to obtain a little pulp 
from a mill — or with paste, or plaster of 
paris in ‘ loaded ’ paper. A piece of metal 
or glass should be placed behind the leaf 
when the holes are being filled. 

I suppose no other damage can occur 
to a leaf that has not been dealt with by 
one or other of the methods of repair 
already described. We will come now to 
damage to the binding itself. 

In the first place, let me remark that in 
my opinion it is a mistake to repair or 
re-bind a book beyond a certain point. 
One binding in addition to the original 
binding is about as much as the ordinary 
book will stand ; each subsequent binding or 
re-sewing will last a shorter time and to 
that extent is waste of money. It would 
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be far cheaper to buy a new copy. If the 
book is not procurable, or so costly as to be 
prohibitive, it would be advisable to con- 
sider withdrawing it from a department 
where it was receiving such hard and rough 
usage. Suppose, however, it is desirable 
to re-bind a book the back of which has 
been so broken by repeated sewing and 
backing, etc. — the most simple and effective 
method, in the case of ordinary as distinct 
from valuable books, is to shave off the 
whole of the back sewing with the guil- 
lotine, and then either over-sewing the 
leaves in bunches, or machine them on the 
straight with an ordinary sewing machine, 
afterwards treating each bunch as a section. 

Where a book is broken away at the 
back, it is a very great mistake to paste or 
glue the cloth to the back, although I have 
seen it advocated, as the temporary gain is less 
than the permanent damage to the book. 
If the book is not to be re-bound — the 
natural course, by the way, is to bind before 
a book stands in dire need of it — false 
joints should be pasted over the end papers 
and new end papers inserted. 

If the cloth cover is broken outside, do 
not sew it, as I have seen done, but paste 
something beneath the break, pressing down 
the trimmed edges. 
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In the case of a leather-bound book, 
strip the back away and about half an inch 
or a little more of the side leather. Take 
a piece of new leather to match as nearly 
as possible the sides remaining. ^ Make-up ’ 
or line the back with paper or flesh cuttings 
of leather, or calf, etc., and then glue down 
the new back on to the sides. Of course, 
a book re-backed in this way does not have 
the appearance of a re-bound book. And 
as it throws a certain amount of strain on 
the paper and sewing, it is much better 
to re-bind the book unless the cost offers 
an obstacle. 

Worn corners and edges may be replaced 
by much the same methods. The old 
worn-out pieces must be cut away, or 
stripped, or cleaned off, and new put on, 
taking care always to paste or glue the 
new piece to be put on, and also taking 
care not to place anything in position 
immediately it is pasted or glued, otherwise 
it stretches unevenly. Loose sections may 
be treated in a variety of ways according 
to the particular needs of each case. If 
the section breaks away in publishers’ 
covers it is usually enough to ‘ catch up ’ the 
loose ends of the thread and tie them. If 
they are too short for this, the loose ends 
may be frayed out and paste well rubbed 
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into the cotton, which then adheres to the 
centre of the inside sheet. Another method 
is to sew the section and then paste it in, 
but this is unsatisfactory, almost as unsatis- 
factory as putting a still greater strain on the 
section by weighting it with a linen or paper 
‘ guard.’ In the case of a hollow-back the 
section can be sewn direct to the back 
fabric by manipulating the needle down 
the back. 

The only remaining points to be dealt 
with are the removal of stains and dis- 
colourations and the treatment of leather 
by feeding it. 

I will take the last first and deal with the 
feeding of leather. To illustrate the effect 
of this feeding method, I may refer to a 
set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica bound 
in the quires in heavy hogskin, unfortunately 
not acid-free. After being in use for about 
eight years the leather had apparently 
perished, rubbing off in red powder in the 
way so familiar to librarians before the 
more general use of leathers free from 
mineral acids. The books were removed 
from the gas-lighted room in which they 
had been in use and were transferred to 
another illuminated by electric light. This, 
of course, removed all of the contributory 
causes of the decay, but the past effect 
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was Still present in the leather. To arrest 
this, each of the covers was liberally treated 
with oil — ordinary boiled oil. This was 
done twice in one year ; once in each of 
the two following years ; and since then, 
once in each two years with Molliscorum. 
It is now eight years since the first application, 
and the bindings then regarded as perished 
are still in constant daily use and look 
better now than they did then, with ap- 
parently many years’ wear in them still.* 
Lending library books treated in the same 
way — rubbed with a flannel or duster 
soaked in oil — ^have a better appearance 
and last much longer. It is not to leather 
alone that this applies, but also to many 
kinds of cloth. 

The great difficulty experienced in the 
use of oil or Molliscorum is found in the 
colour of the binding material : obviously, 
it is inadvisable to use a dark oil on a light 
book. There are some colours on which 
it is almost impossible to use oil; but in 
libraries of all kinds these are rather few in 
number. Most colours can be treated with 
the finer oils, and the gradual drying of the 
oil, together with its soaking farther in, 
eventually restore the colour. It has been 
seriously suggested that furniture polish — 

♦ This was firet written before the publication of the new edition. 
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using a term covering perhaps some hundreds 
of preparations — is a good thing to use for 
the restoration of leather. No doubt some 
polishes have a temporary effect, as they are 
mainly composed of oil or beeswax, but 
the other, and sometimes unknown in- 
gredients, make the risk in using such 
preparations too great. In the case of 
leather-bound books in constant use, there 
is no need to resort to this artificial ‘ feeding.’ 

No hard and fast rule, or universal cure- 
all, can be applied to the removal of stains 
or discolourations. So much depends upon 
the stain and its cause, and the material 
upon which the stain is found. The nearest 
approach to ‘ universal remedies ’ are heat, 
time, and alcohol and varnish. 

The first can be used in most cases for 
removing grease stains of all kinds, and 
stains from liquids which evaporate without 
leaving permanent marks. To remove slight 
grease stains, and stains from mineral oils, 
a hot iron may be applied over tissue paper 
— unglazed — in one, two, or three layers, 
according to the material. The heat of 
the iron should be regulated by the nature 
of the material, a fine leather requiring 
more careful treatment than, say, a hard 
surface paper. Where the grease is more 
pronounced, good blotting-paper is better 
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when a longer application of the flat iron 
is necessary. But in no case should the iron 
be hot enough to scorch the material or 
paper. If the grease is thick enough to 
scrape off, scrape it or it will run when 
heated. 

Alcohol will be found effective in the 
removal of varnish — ^bookbinders’ varnish, 
of course — superfluous gilding, and most 
foreign surface additions of the classes 
represented by varnish and size, from cloth 
and leather : and the most convenient 
form to use it in is as spirits of wine. When 
lettering and numbering books, the gilding 
on highly decorated books may be removed 
in this way, to make room for the letter and 
number. 

Varnish or glair may be used to restore 
the glaze to cloth and leather. It is not, 
as a rule, worth bothering about books in 
the lending library, when their pristine gloss 
is wearing off ; but it is in some cases here, 
and in most cases in the reference libraries 
and in libraries not of a public character. 
Water is the most disastrous enemy of 
books in this way, and to illustrate the 
treatment, we will suppose a book carried 
through the rain without protection. 
First, soak up all superfluous wet with a 
soft cloth free from fluff, dabbing only, not 
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rubbing. Then it becomes necessary to 
look at the material of the book. If the 
book is printed on paper heavily coated 
with china clay it may not be possible or 
advisable to do anything with it but to 
discard it entirely. Otherwise, spray the 
leaves open to dry. When dry or nearly 
so, put the volume in a press to remove 
the cockles and creases that will almost 
certainly have followed the wetting. When 
pressed and quite dry, steps must be taken 
to restore the general appearance of the 
book. Damage to a leather cover, if slight, 
can be made good with an application 
of glair, or even oil may be sufficient ; on 
the other hand it may be necessary to 
varnish the whole cover. Cloth, if shiny, 
may be restored by the same means. If the 
cloth on a half-bound book has been loosened, 
carefully glue down when dry. If the 
edges of the leaves have been stained, it is 
best to rub them down with very fine 
sandpaper, taking care to press the body 
of the book tightly, otherwise the leaves 
will be left with a distinct ‘ burr.’ The use 
of glair for permanently restoring the gloss 
on cloth or leather is not very successful. 

Now with regard to ink stains and foxing 
and those numerous other marks often 
seen in books. 
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Book cleaning, as this part of the work 
may be described, is difficult and, in so far 
as it shows very little result for a great 
deal of labour, is a thankless task. Bleaching 
is fraught with great danger to the permanent 
preservation of the book, and the extensive 
use of lime or chlorine should be avoided. 
Many stains may be removed by im- 
mersing the paper in a bath of hot water 
with a little alum dissolved in it. 

Before washing, strip the book of its 
binding and separate the sections. If it 
is not advisable or necessary to wash the 
leaves they may be sized with advantage. 
In any case, however, the greatest possible 
care must be exercised in handling the 
paper while it is wet. Photographic 
porcelain dishes are best for ordinary work. 
If these cannot be obtained large enough 
for the work in hand, it would be as well 
to consider the advisability of giving the 
work to a professional, as the larger the 
sheets the more difficult the work will 
prove for the amateur binder. 

Much so-called stain is simply the result 
of dust. First attempt to remove this 
with very soft rubber — pressed wheat rubber 
is perhaps the best for this purpose — or 
bread. With rubber, rub away from the 
point of pressure, but use bread with a 
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circular motion. If the dirt is on the 
surface only, but cannot be removed in 
this way, fine sandpaper may be used, 
but with the greatest care. When using 
bread, take a piece of bread, not hard, but 
dry, and brush away the crumbs as they 
gather. 

The removal of finger-marks depends 
altogether upon what was on the fingers 
when the marks were made. Rubber and 
bread crumbs should be tried first. If 
greasy, use the remedy recommended for 
grease stains ; if blood-marked, apply the 
remedy recommended, and so on. Finger- 
marks that are tlie result of natural human 
oils may be removed by the use of curd 
soap, softened to a jelly with water, and 
laid on the marks. Leave the jelly on 
the paper a longer or shorter time according 
to the nature of the finger-marks, then 
place the leaf in cold water and brush off 
with a soft brush. Rinse quickly in (l) 
weak alum water, then (2) clean cold 
water ; dry and then size. 

Damp is perhaps the next form of damage 
most frequently met with in books. A 
book must be of some considerable value 
before it is worth while treating it after 
it has been thoroughly damaged in this 
way. There are several ways of dealing 
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with leaves thus damaged, of which I 
give the two following. It must be ex- 
plained that I am not here referring to 
stains made by water, which will be dealt 
with shortly, but with the results of damp- 
ness that have been accumulating until 
the whole book is affected. If there are 
stains they can be treated as for water 
stains, (i) Each leaf may be re-sized by 
immersing in the size bath, or, if the paper 
has become too fragile for that, the size 
may be applied very gently with a soft 
brush, one side of the leaf being allowed 
to dry before the other is touched. (2) 
Both sides of each leaf may be covered 
with transparent paper. In all except 
modern books it is usually sufficient to 
remove the affected books to a dry room 
with a good air current. After -a few weeks 
most books will lose the appearance of 
damp. Contrary to a very general idea, 
damp, or moisture in the air, rarely effects 
paper. When it does, it is usually round 
the letters on the print page. 

From the effect of damp we come naturally 
to water stains. The effect of water can, 
be generally but not always recognised by 
the sharpness with which the stain stop?. 
To remove water stains, place the leaves 
in a hot solution of alum water for some 
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hours— the amount of alum and the 
length of time to be determined by the 
depth of the stain and the nature of the 
paper. Pour off the solution and wash 
out with warm water. Press the leaves or 
sections, open them and hang up to dry. 
Size them, then press and dry again before 
re-binding. 

Foxing is generally the result of damp. 
The stains or fox-marks may be removed 
by (l) passing the leaves through a hot 
bath of hydrochloric acid, in the proportion 
of half an ounce of acid to a pint of water. 
(2) By placing the leaves in a weak solution 
of chlorine water before immersion in the 
hydrochloric bath. Rinse with cold water, 
dry and size. 

Mud, according to its constituents, may 
be removed with ease or difficulty. Try 
simple remedies first, such as indiarubber, 
bread, etc. (A little glair, oil, or varnish 
will generally be found sufficient to hide 
the slight stain that may remain on the 
covers of books for ordinary use.) If the 
Stains are recent, spray a little water over 
them with a rose-jet glass syringe. If this 
is not likely to be sufficient, wash the leaf 
in cold water. The following remedies are 
increasittlly i^swtic : Wash in a weak 
or hydrochloric acid ; 
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in a solution of chloride of lime ; with soap 
solution, or lather, applied with a soft 
brush. In each case rinse well with cold 
water, dry by hanging on lines, and size 
if necessary when dry. 

In a private library ink stains are more 
frequently met with, while in a public 
library grease of all kinds is much more 
common. The usual method of removing 
grease or fat from both paper and the 
binding of books is by* the application of 
heat. Where the fat is thick it should 
be removed as far as possible with a knife, 
otherwise it is liable to spread more quickly 
than it can be absorbed, and frequently, 
particularly in cold weather, it will be found 
to have set without staining. Having 
scraped off superfluous fat, place pieces of 
very absorbent blotting paper on both 
sides of the stained paper and press with 
a hot iron, or a bottle filled with boiling 
water. Several sheets of absorbent tissue, 
or even a piece of flannel, may be used 
instead of the blotting paper. Pipeclay or 
chalk (French chalk), or anything similar, 
may be sprinkled over the grease spots 
before the heat is applied. The soap 
application given under finger-marks may 
be resorted to if heat does not produce 
the desired result. Spirits of wine, benzine, 
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benzoline, or ether may be used. They 
should not be applied directly to the paper, 
but through blotting paper, soft tissue, 
etc., etc. 

Ink stains are naturally very common, 
more particularly in the books of a private 
library, and in those of public reference 
libraries where the use of ink is permitted. 
The quality of ink varies, so also does the 
quality of paper, and the treatment must 
therefore be varied accordingly. With some 
inks on certain papers it is occasionally 
possible to remove the mark most effectively 
with rubber, bread or sandpaper. Where 
this is not effective, other remedies may 
be resorted to. One of the most common, 
but not on that account to be most re- 
commended, is lemon juice dabbed on to 
the stain and then soaked off. This, how- 
ever, often leaves bad effects. While the 
ink is perfectly fresh and wet, milk will 
often be sufficient to remove the stain. 
Moistened cream of tartar gently rubbed 
over the stain, if fresh although dry, will 
also prove effective in most cases. If, 
however, the stains are dry and old, a 
solution, stronger or weaker according to 
the condition of the stains, of oxalic acid 
may be applied, to be followed by the 
application of a weak solution of chloride 
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of lime. This is that remedy usually sold 
in two bottles under various names. It 
is more satisfactory to treat the whole 
leaf rather than small spots ; afterwards 
passing it through warm water, drying, and 
then sizing. Very obstinate stains may 
bj treated with protochloride of tin before 
the application of the oxalic acid. 

Indian ink may be removed, as a rule, 
by wetting the blot or. stain with water ; 
dry off with blotting paper, and rub gently 
with indiarubber or wheat rubber. 

Marking ink may be removed by either 
separately or both together of tincture of 
iodine or cyanide of potassium. A weak 
solution of the former is followed by the 
application of a weak solution of the latter, 
repeated several times if necessary, washed, 
dried and sized. The cyanide of potas- 
sium' is a dangerous poison. Benzine will 
often remove the ink used with rubber 
stamps, although certain of these “ pad ” 
inks cannot be removed without leaving 
traces behind. 

Most wine stains can be removed by 
water and chloride of lime. 

Jam stains require treatment according 
to the fruit of which the jam was made. 
Water, followed by a solution of ammonia, 
may be tried. But first try soap as follows : 
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Dissolve a small quantity of carbonate of 
soda in a little water, in which wet a camel 
hair brush, then rub the brush on soap 
and apply to the stain, wash in cold water 
and then size. 

Tea and coffee stains are not very easily 
removed. Tea stains may be attacked with 
soap lather, Javelle water, or chlorine water, 
or a solution of tartaric acid may be used. 

Coffee stains may be first tried with 
steam after they have dried, although, 
frequently, washing alone will remove the 
stains. Glycerine and ammonia are the 
agents to be used in obstinate cases, but 
they must be used in stronger or weaker 
solutions as required. 

It is perhaps needless to say that in the 
case of clay-loaded art paper soaking and 
washing are out of the question. 

Blood stains are not often found in any 
quantity ; usually in smears, but it is always 
best to treat the whole leaf rather than 
attempt to remove the stain by treating 
a portion of the leaf while in the book. 
Therefore take out the leaf and wash in 
cold water and apply the soap solution 
recommended for the removal of jam 
stains. 

Paint or varnish may, as a rule, be removed 
in the same way as grease. While most 
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varnish or resin stains, and sealing wax may 
be removed by methylated spirit after 
warming. 

Mildew may be brushed off, and the 
remedies proposed for damp applied. 

Creases and dents and the furrows made 
by pencil marks may be removed by 
(l) rubbing on both sides of the paper 
with something hard, smooth, and slightly 
rounded ; (2) by pressing between two 

pieces of damp blotting paper ; (3) by 

soaking, pressing, drying and sizing. 

Faded writing may be revived or developed 
by brushing with a weak solution of sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium, and, before the paper 
becomes dry, holding in the steam of hot 
muriatic acid. If the writing has been 
effaced by sea water, wash the paper in 
warm water and soak in a solution of gallic 
acid. ,For faded manuscripts wash with 
tannin solution. 

At one time it was thought that vellum 
or parchment and other manuscripts were 
best preserved by keeping in airtight 
frames, but it is now generally agreed that 
the air, if dry, preserves, rather than 
injures them. If, however, it is desired 
to apply a preservative, a mixture of sterine 
2 and collodion g 8 may be applied with a 
brush, with the paper, etc., laid on a flat 
surface. Allow half an hour to dry. 
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A few Other directions regarding even- 
tualities sometimes met with may fitly 
conclude this chapter. 

Insects — of which there are many 
varieties inimical to books — are not often 
found in books that are regularly dusted 
and sometimes handled, properly ventilated 
and open to light. Where these conditions 
do not exist, attention should be given 
to the bookcases, • which should be sound 
and of good seasoned wood. The paste 
used in the books is generally considered 
to be the attraction to most book insects, 
and one of the deterrents used in paste 
is alum. This is not always sufficient, 
however. Resin also is employed, but one 
of the best ingredients to use is oil of 
turpentine. The best, however, is said to 
be the addition of a little sugar and 
corrosive sublimate with a very few drops 
of oil to the paste in the making. 

It is sometimes desirable to render 
paper waterproof and incombustible. 
Waterproofing may be done by soaking it 
in a solution made of borax i part, powdered 
shellac 3 parts, to 22 parts of water. The 
shellac is added while the borax and water 
are boiling. 

Paper may be rendered impervious to 
fire, to a large extent at least, by treating 
with strong alum water. 
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LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTION 

By Prof. H. R. Procter, F.I.C., 
Director of the Leather Industries 
Department of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, &c. 

T he skins of animals have been used 
for clothing from very early times, 
and some way must therefore have 
been known of converting them into leather, 
and so preserving them from decay. At 
first no doubt skins were generally pre- 
pared with the hair or wool upon them, 
as furs and wool mats still are, but for 
most purposes in these days, the first step 
in the production of leather is to remove 
the hair, which is generally done by soaking 
the skins for a week or more in a mixture 
of caustic lime and water. The natural 
living skin consists of two layers, the inner 
or true skin, which has nerves and blood- 
vessels, and which bleeds and hurts when 
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it is cut, and the thin outer or scarf skin, 
which has neither of these, and which 
consequently feels nothing. On the palm 
of the hand, for example, where the scarf- 
skin is pretty thick, it is easy’ to pass a 
needle through it without producing any 
pain. The hairs, which have bulbs like 
little onions, are planted in the true skin, 
but the scarf-skin passes down underneath 
them and lines the holes ; and as it is 
softened and dissolved by the lime, the 
hair is easily scraped off with a blunt two- 
handled knife. This is done by the tanner 
on a sloping “ beam ” of a rounded form, 
and on it the fat and loose flesh is also 
cut and scraped off the inner or flesh side 
of the skin with a sharp tool. After washing 
in water, the heavier hides of cows and 
oxen are ready to be tanned, but lighter 
hides and skins, and especially those for 
very fine and soft leathers, such as morocco 
and kid, require a further treatment to free 
them more completely from the lime and 
natural grease, and portions of the scarf- 
skin and hair roots which still remain. 
This consists in soaking in a solution of 
dogs’ or pigeons’ dung, which, however, is 
both unpleasant and dangerous to the 
skins, and is being gradually superseded by 
more scientific methods. After this the 
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skins are again worked and stretched with 
the knife over the beam, and are also 
frequently soaked in fermenting bran and 
water, which has a further cleansing effect. 
In this stage the skins are soft, clean, and 
white, but would still easily putrefy if left 
wet, and if dried would become almost like 
a piece of horn or parchment. They are 
now, however, ready for the tanning, which 
will change all this and make them into 
durable and pliable leather. 

This is done by soaking in infusions of 
barks and other astringent vegetable matters 
which have a harsh, rough taste, like that 
of strong tea which has stood long on the 
leaves. This astringency is caused by the 
presence of matters caUed tannins, which 
will tan skin and other gelatinous animal 
membranes, and which are consequently 
useful in making leather, but very injurious 
to the stomach. One of the oldest and 
most important tanning materials is the 
bark of the oak tree. The acorns of an 
evergreen oak which grows in the Levant 
and in Greece also contain much tannin 
(quite three times as much as oak bark) : 
these are much used for tanning thick 
leather for the soles of boots, and are called 
Valonia. The inner bark of the cork-oak 
is also a valuable tanning material. Among 
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Other barks may be mentioned those of 
the larch, of the American hemlock pine, 
and of the Australian mimosa or wattle. 
The leaves of the sumach bush from Sicily 
are greatly used in tanning fine and soft 
leathers ; and the bean-like pods of Dividivi, 
and Algarobill from South America, and 
the hard-dried Indian fruits called Myor- 
balams are also very rich in tannin. Several 
woods, such as the oak and chestnut in 
Europe, the quebracho in Brazil, and the 
cutch acacia in India, yield tans which are 
principally used in the form of extracts, 
which are made by soaking the rasped 
woods in water, and boiling down the 
infusions so obtained until they are as 
thick as treacle or quite solid. A very 
important extract called gambler or terra 
japonica is thus made in the East Indies 
from the leaves and twigs of a shrub. This 
comes in small, hard cubes or in pasty 
blocks wrapped up in matting. It tans 
very quickly, but makes rather spongy 
leather. 

When the hides and skins have been 
rendered soft, clean, and white, as before 
described, they are at first kept moving- 
about in weak liquors made with one or 
more of these tanning materials, and are 
afterwards laid flat in stronger liquors in 
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deep pits, and generally with some of the 
solid ground material dusted in between 
them to keep the skins apart and maintain 
the strength of the liquor. The skins 
become yellow or brown, and are gradually 
converted into leather, the gelatine of the 
skin absorbing the tannin out of the liquors, 
which have, therefore, to be frequently 
strengthened or renewed. Some thin skins 
can be tanned in a day or two, but the 
thickest and best sole-leather still takes 
twelve months before it is thoroughly 
penetrated and solid. An interesting way 
of tanning thin skins for morocco consists 
in sewing them up into bags or bottles, 
like those used by the ancients for wine 
and water, and still to be seen in use in 
Eastern Countries. These are filled with 
sumach liquor, and floated in the same, 
and at intervals are piled up in heaps, when 
their weight soon squeezes the tanning 
liquor through the skin. Tanning is much 
quickened by keeping the skins moving in 
the liquors, and for this purpose they are 
often placed in vats with paddle-wheels, 
something like those of a steamer, or in 
•large revolving drums like enormous churns. 

When completely tanned the thick heavy 
hides intended for soles of boots are hung 
up in drying rooms, generally with windows 
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fitted with louvre boards like Venetian 
blinds, until about half-dry ; and are then 
smoothed out under a machine, or with a 
steel tool called a ‘ striking pin,’ and 
rolled under a heavy brass roller, to make 
them as solid and firm as possible, and are 
finally dried in a warm room. Leathers 
which are intended for straps and harness, 
and the thinner hides and calfskins for the 
upper parts of boots and many other 
purposes, are well’ scoured before drying, 
with brushes, stones, and a steel tool called 
a ‘ sleeker,’ and are then daubed over 
with a mixture of fish oil and tallow, which 
is called ‘ dubbing,’ and dried in a warm 
room. The grease is now often applied in 
a ‘ drum ’ similar to that used in tanning. 
As the water dries out, the oil is drawn 
into the leather to take its place, and 
renders it soft and waterproof. Leather 
which is intended for boots is then generally 
blacked. This treatment is called ‘ curry- 
ing,’ and is frequently not performed by 
the tanner, but by the currier, who buys 
the rough dried leather, and again wets it 
before scouring and currying. 

Another sort of tanned leather is what 
is called ‘ patent,’ ‘ enamelled,’ or 
‘ japanned.’ The bright shiny surface of 
this leather is produced by stretching the 
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leather ■ on boards which will slide into 
stoves heated by, steam pipes, and giving it 
a number coatings of a sort of varnish 
piade with linseed oil and Prussian blue, 
of . which one cojat must be thoroughly dry 
before the next is laid bn. The rooms in 
which this is done are generally so hot 
that the men have to work stripped to the 
waist. 

Sheep, goat and seal skins which are in- 
tended for coloured leathers are usually 
rough-dried after tanning, for purposes of 
storing, and when required for finishing 
are soaked in water and well scoured out 
with a brass sleeker on a table. They are 
then dyed the required colour by turning 
oyer in a tray filled with the dye-liquor, 
which for the brighter ..colours is generally 
a solution of coal-tar dyes. After dyeing 
they fire stretched and smoothed, or, as 
it is called, ‘ struck out ’ with the sleeker, 
and are nailed on boards in a warm room 
to make them dry smooth. When dry, 
they are again slightly damped, and laid on 
a table, and one edge of the skin is doubled 
over, and the fold worked and rubbed 
forwards or backwards under a flat board 
covered with cork, so that every part of 
the skin is creased and flattened out again. 
This process raises the grain of the skin 
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and produces the rough surface which is 
so much admired iiv moroccos. To give a 
polish to the leather it is rubbed under a 
machine with a round piope of glass, agate, 
or hard wood. Tljlus glares and flattens 
down the grain, but it is easily raised again 
by a repetition of the boarding, which is 
called ‘ springing up.’ 

The soft sheep-skin morocco called 
‘ paste-grain,’ which is much used for 
pocket-books, albui8|8, and such like, is made 
in a very ingenious way. The skins in the 
soft limed condition before tanning, are 
put through a ‘ splitting machine,’ in 
which they are drawn against a long, sharp 
knife-blade, which is driven rapidly back 
and forward, like the cutting blade of a 
reaping machine, and which cuts them 
into two thicknesses# Of these, the inner, 
or ‘ lining,’ is made into wash-leather, 
while the outer one is tanned, and called 
a split or ‘ skiver.’ This is too thin to 
take a handsome grain in the ordinary 
way, and is, therefore, pasted over on the 
back with thin glue, which, as it dries 
and shrinks, draws up the skin, and forms 
a grain which is easily raised by boarding in 
the usual way. Artificial grain is also often 
formed by passing the leather through a 
powerful roller press like a wringing machine. 
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in which the top roller is engraved like the 
grain it is^jMlW to||« 06 itete, or covered 
with an.tdalfejS itl^ from an actual 

1^!^ Ih the imitation is 

exapit. up into goods, 

l!i| the experienced. 

^chamois leather’ is 
treated in an entirely different way to 
Aitf^ hsdng and splitting, 
ft is_put^into a 

m^^m^^ul hammers, till 
into heaps, 

where it hot from a 

■wrt of toBp^ntafW, taking a yellow colour, 
•h4’,«»g off a very pimgent smell, re- 


it will bear 

iji^t water without injury. 

White leather, W^)|i«h is used for whip 
lashes,, hices, and for capping medicine 
bottles, ' is tanned O* ‘ tawed ’ with a 
Ajs^ture.oC alum ‘and salt ; and the ‘ kid ’ 

boots are made is 
prepared in much the same way, but with 
the addition of flour and egg-yolks to the 
mixture, to give softness and fulness. Im- 
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mense numbers of eggs are used for this 
purpose, and though very expensive, nothing 
has yet been found completely to take their 
place'. The dyeing of kid-leather is either 
done by brushing on the colour on a table 
with a smooth zinc top, which is washed 
after every skin, to keep the flesh side 
clean, or by dipping in the dye tray. 

These are some of the processes by which 
leather is made ; its manufacture is one 
of the most ancient of arts, and is an extra- 
ordinary ins|ance ofi,th^“ perfection of great 
complexity to which processes may be 
brought by long ag&^ trial and experience, 
even in the absence of much scientific 
knowledge. 

In recent times, however, scientific know- 
ledge has been applied in the leather trade 
with <C0lk8iderahle success, and has resulted 
in s$^al qpite novel methods of- manu- 
factur6i< One of the most important of 
these UBW departures is the use of salts of 
chromium as tanning agents. These were 
first successfully employed by an American 
chemis^ A. St^ultz, though the idea 
was oneihated some fifty years since by 
venerable Professor Knapp, 
process depended on first treating 
in a yellow solution of chromic 
IniPwllich the sldns al»ptbed without 
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becoming tanned. They were next placed 
in a bath of dilute solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, which reduced the chromium in 
the skins to a green oxide which affected 
the tannage. This method is still in use, 
though it is partially superseded by others 
more direct. Chrome leather is now much 
used for the finer sorts of shoe-wear, for 
which it is very valuable from its softness 
and toughness and resistance to heat and 
moisture. 

Another modern sort of leather is pro- 
duced by the action of formaldehyde, a 
volatile liquid produced from methyl- 
alcohol, by which the hide is converted into 
leather practically if not chemically identical 
with the bleached buff leathers used for 
military accoutrements, while finer skins 
yield beautiful glove leathers which dye 
readily in all shades. 

Great improvements have also been made 
in the details of the older processes by the 
introduction of exacter and more scientific 
modes of control. 
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BOOK CLOTH AND ITS MANUFACTURE : 

ITS USES AND TESTS 

I T is not proposed to take ‘ sides ’ in the 
discussion of the relative merits of 
leather and cloth, and as far as possible 
no comparison will be made between the 
two. Before dealing with book cloth alone, 
however, it is necessary to say something 
regarding the tests applied to both leather 
and cloth. 

A test to be of any value should bear 
some relation to the use the article is to 
have ; and it is almost a truism to say that 
the closer this relationship is, so much the 
more valuable will the result of the test 
become. From this standpoint I have no 
hesitation in saying that the usual textile 
and tensile strength tests of both leather 
and cloth are of little, if of any, value. 
In the first place, under modern conditions 
of binding there is no appreciable strain 
on the material at any point ; in other 
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words, bookbinding materials are sub- 
jected to attrition, as rubbing is grandilo- 
quently termed, and cracking at iJie joints 
through constant opening and closing. If 
a book were held up by the boards, or by a 
single board, there would be no undue 
strain on the outer covering, if the binding 
has been done in what we have called library 
style. And I am not concerned at present 
with publishers’ case work. 

In the second place, the common method 
of applying even these worthless tests is 
too casual or haphazard to have any 
scientific value. This method may be 
briefly described as hanging a small piece 
of material on a spring balance, by a cir- 
cular hole cut on the upper portion, and 
pulling it ! Now, the objections to this 
include the following ; the human element 
in pulling is too -variable, the strain being 
liable to jerks light or great, to pulling 
out of the ‘ square,’ to making two pulls 
at the same piece, and other fallibilities ; 
the hole may not be always a perfect circle ; 
fine materials have a greater quantity of 
fibres or strands in proportion to the size 
of the hole and its distance from the edge 
of the piece of material than is the case 
with coarse cloth or leather. Perhaps I 
have said enough to show the fallacy of 
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these tests. But to illustrate it in a homely 
way I would compare an Indian straw mat 
and a Brussels carpet. The former, if 
held by a small hole on a nail, will almost 
break away with its own weight, while the 
other is sometimes untearable, yet the 
wear of the mat under suitable conditions 
is almost endless. Compare again linoleum 
and carpet. The former will crack in 
short lengths if bent over, while the latter 
will roll or fold without apparent injury ; 
yet the linoleum — quality for quality — 
will sustain more wear than the carpet. 
Can anything stronger be said about testing 
material for a strain it will never be sub- 
jected to ? 

This, if it is accepted, invalidates the great 
claim made on behalf of the cloth or buck- 
ram manufactured in America to the speci- 
fication of the United States Government. 

The two great tests, or in other words, 
the great qualities to be sought for are 
resistance to friction and folding or bending, 
and invulnerability to climatic and other 
destructive forces. 

Not only is the textile test of no value 
to us, but in attempting to realize conditions 
that will satisfy the test, other qualities 
in the cloth and leather are sacrificed. 
Jjct me give an instance. Cloth, having a 
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resistance to satisfy the U.S. Government 
specification when treated as Winvis cloth, 
loses some of this resistance to a strain 
never imposed upon it, although it acquires 
other properties of infinitely greater value, 
such as becoming waterproof, immune 
to the attack of insects, and deterioration 
due to climate. 

Before going on with the general subject 
of book cloth, I will crystallize this, I believe, 
the first attempt to oppose the fetish of 
‘ tensile tests,’ by saying that tests to be of 
value must bear relation to the use of the 
material, and that the so-called tensile and 
textile tests, and specifications founded on 
them, fail in this respect. 

The manufacture of cloth for book- 
binding differs very little from the manu- 
facture of other cotton and linen cloths ; 
and this process bears a close family 
resemblance to the processes of the manu- 
facture of paper. In weaving linen, as 
distinct from calico, great care is necessary 
to free the yarn from irregularities common 
to linen fabrics. 

As in the case with ordinary cotton 
fabrics, the bookbinders’ cloth has to be 
bleached and then dyed. The dyeing pro- 
cess, however, is a special one, as it is 
necessary to produce a great density of 
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colour ; the chemical reactions of which 
this is the result have to be varied ac- 
cording to the colour required. Following 
the dyeing is the ‘ filling ’ process, in which, 
as the term implies, by repeated operations 
the cloth is ‘ filled ’ with starch, flour, etc. 
Finally the cloth is calendered : this is 
done by means of a series of rollers — steel 
cylinders, steam-heated, alternating with 
soft rollers, in much the same way that 
starched goods are ironed. 

After this the cloth is embossed if it 
is destined to carry a pattern such as a 
morocco grain. 

The cloth described so far is, or may be, 
according to quality, fast to sunlight : that 
is, it will not fade. But this is not all that 
is understood by ‘ fast finish.’ Following 
the cloths made to the specification of the 
United States Government, it is necessary 
to point out the use of this term ‘ fast 
colours.’ This specification covers only 
‘ fast to sunlight ’ : conformity with the 
specification makes it impossible, under 
present known chemical conditions, to 
produce a cloth capable of resisting moisture. 
Fast finish as used in this country, however, 
means fast to sunlight and to moisture ; 
in fact, fast as the draper or cloth merchant 
has understood the term since it was used. 
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The rejection by the U.S. Government 
of cloth dyed otherwise than according to 
their specification has been generally under- 
stood to be due to climatic and ether 
conditions which were supposed to be 
unfavourable ; but tests described in ‘ The 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer ’ 
show that this is not so, and that Winvis 
cloth resisted insect tests where other 
cloths suffered severely. 

This ‘ fast finish ’ is a process patented 
by the Winterbottom Company. 

There is no doubt that the specification 
standard of the U.S. Government is chemi- 
cally perfect, and the cloth as made to it 
in America and this country, and possibly 
in Canada too, where ‘ duck ’ — a form of 
the same cloth — ^has been in use for years, 
is an admirable material, but the price is 
high and the colours are not fast. Against 
these objections must be placed the enor- 
mous strength and the ‘ fine art ’ appearance. 
But I am not yet done with the ‘ fast finish ’ 
cloth. The cloth destined to have the 
‘ fast finish ’ imparted to it is specially 
prepared for the colouring matter and 
finish before the dyeing process takes place. 
Curiously enough, cloth treated in this 
way has an increased tensile strength of 
about 14% over similar cloth not so treated. 
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I say ‘ curiously enough/ because some 
dyeing processes, which I will deal with 
presently, have an injurious effect upon 
the fabric. The process adds an infini- 
tesimal amount to the cost of the material, 
roughly summarised as a farthing a yard 
or ninepence a piece : what this works out 
at per book it is impossible to say, but if 
you measure the size of the cloth side of a 
half-bound book, and calculate that a yard 
of cloth is a yard and a half wide, you will 
obtain some idea of the microscopic nature 
of the additional cost. Most binders — 
library binders of recognized standard — 
use a cloth that has a fast finish, unless 
otherwise instructed. But publishers, as 
I have already said, are serious offenders 
in the way of cloth bindings. I recently 
examined some twenty volumes, most of 
them io/6 and over in price, and none 
less than 6/- net : of this number only 
one was of a fast colour. Whatever the 
general public may desire or remain satisfied 
with, something more is, not due to them 
perhaps, but at least desired by libraries 
of all kinds. Most of the colours of these 
volumes come off quite readily with the 
moisture of the hands. 

Having shown the small cost attached to 
the fast colour, there is no room for doubt 
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that the blame for the use of any other 
inferior make of cloth rests with the pub- 
lisher as a genus. 

* Extra colours ’ is a third class of book 
cloth differing altogether from the two 
already described, and bearing a resem- 
blance, at least in the dyeing, to art fabrics, 
to be described later. 

In these extra colours,’ as they are 
known in the trade, the colouring matter is 
deposited on the surface of the cloth by 
mechanical means. The result is a colour 
surface exceedingly brilliant and much more 
attractive from the sellers’ point of view 
than the other classes in which it is almost 
impossible to obtain the same density and 
brilliance. From a practical standpoint, 
it may be said that these cloths — ^ extra 
colours ’ — are generally stronger than the 
commoner kinds of book cloth, not on 
account of the colours, but because this 
method of colouring can be applied only to 
cloth of better quality. From a business 
standpoint this may be said to represent an 
addition to the cost of from a penny to a 
a penny-halfpenny a yard. 

I have now come to the last book cloth 
product, already referred to en passant^ viz., 
art fabrics, as the latest linen cloth is termed 
in this country. This is in the same class as 
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those cloths made in conformity with 
the U.S. Government specification, the 
legal buckrams and the library buckrams. 
Art buckram is made entirely of pure linen. 
It must be understood that I am here 
referring to the material put upon the 
market by the Wintcrbottom Book Cloth 
Manufacturing Company. And to obviate 
any unfair criticism I may say that I have 
taken this Company and its work as a 
standard, because it is the largest book- 
binders’ cloth maker in the world, and has 
the longest experience, and the greatest 
range ; and perhaps, more than for any 
other reason, because I have had the 
pleasure of closely following the experi- 
ments of the firm in obtaining perfect 
specimens of this art buckram specially 
designed for large and heavy books and 
library bindings. The tensile strength is 
said to be higher than that demanded by 
the specification referred to and greater 
than that of any cotton material. Tensile 
strength, as I have already pointed out, 
is not of the utmost importance. But its 
resistance to wear is phenomenal, and it 
is said to be unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. It is almost untearable. While 
it will not take an emboss in the way that 
the cloths already described will, it is 
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much more ‘ kind ’ in the working, and 
has a more artistic surface when finished. 
The price of art buckram is somewhat 
higher, as would be expected from the 
nature of the material, and is round about 
1/3^ per yard of a yard wide. I need not 
perhaps add that this linen art buckram 
cannot be made with a fast finish. 

I have only just touched upon the 
deleterious effects certain processes have 
upon cloth fibres. As I have already 
mentioned, hardening the surface has a 
tendency to reduce the tensile strength. 
Whether the result of these processes has a 
greater value than the lost strength is a 
matter of opinion in each individual case. 
I have no doubt that in many cases it is ; 
c.f. that already referred to. A hard surface 
is of greater importance than tensile strength. 
What, after all, is bookbinding, except 
protecting the leaves of a book by the 
addition of surfaces of increasing hardness ? 
There is, however, in addition to calendering, 
embossing, etc., one stage of the manu- 
facture of certain cloths having lasting 
effects upon the wear of the material : 
I refer to the dyeing of certain colours. 
I have seen a comparison made semi- 
publicly between two makes of cloth, one 
light in colour, the other black : the com- 
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parison was to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Blacks, dark greens, dark purples, 
and chocolates and some other dark colours 
undergo severe chemical reactions with 
the agency of nitric acid : with the result 
that they may suffer in the process. 

This is only on a par with a known factor 
in leather dyeing. And it is generally 
realized in leather bindings that such 
colours are to be avoided — and are, in 
fact, not to be obtained — in acid-free 
leathers. 

There are other points of view from which 
bookbinders’ cloth must be regarded, viz., 
resistance to moisture, heat and insects ; 
and to the solutions and methods of disin- 
fection. No book will stand a complete 
soaking without suffering great damage, 
but ‘ fast finish ’ cloths resist rain and the 
damp cloth of cleansing properties ; and 
I have already dealt in the chapter on 
repairing with the necessary treatment of 
damp stains. In the same way, excessive 
heat will calcine any book fabrics. 
Ordinary heat can be combated in its 
effects by replacing the natural oil or 
moisture of the material. Various methods 
of dealing with insects whose unrestrained 
ravages have done irreparable damage in 
some tropical countries have been pro- 
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pounded : these have been referred to in 
Chapter XII. We then come to disin- 
fection. Fortunately, although books carry 
germs in large quantities, they do not 
readily communicate them ; and in cases 
of diseases, such as scarlet fever and small- 
pox, one would suppose that books are 
invariably destroyed. It is because books 
so seldom carry infection that ineffective 
methods of disinfection are successful. 
Sterilising by steam, is, I suppose, the only 
perfect method of disinfection, and this 
is destructive of most books and bindings ; 
but experiments conducted by Professor 
Sir R. Boyce, of the School of Pathology, 
University of Liverpool, show that cloth 
treated as ‘ Winvis ’ cloth resisted the 
action of steam disinfecting. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE WORK OF A LIBRARY BINDERY 

L ibrary bookbinding has become 
during the past 25 years a specially 
organized department of the craft 
of bookbinding. It will therefore be 
interesting to the librarian and all con- 
cerned with public libraries to have an 
account of the methods and organization 
in use in an up-to-date bindery which is 
devoted almost exclusively to library work. 
We are indebted to Messrs. B. Riley & 
Co., Ltd., of Huddersfield and London, for 
allowing us to describe how they deal in 
their workshop with a batch of library 
books, from the arrival of the books to their 
return to the customer. 

Each consignment on its arrival at the 
works is entered in an ‘ Arrivals Book,’ 
with the date of arrival specified, so that 
each batch of work can be passed on for 
binding in its proper turn. When this 
‘ turn ’ arrives, the batch of books, having 
been unpacked, is carefully checked by a 
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clerk, with the librarian’s list. If no list 
is sent with the books, then a list is made 
and a copy sent to the librarian for con- 
firmation and checking. Having checked 
the books with the list, the clerk proceeds 
to enter into a special ‘ Binding Book ’ 
the title of every single book and magazine 
volume, specifying style of binding, colour 
of leather (or cloth), catalogue number 
and press mark, and any other particulars 
essential. In the case of magazines, careful 
examination is given so as to find out if 
there are missing parts or title pages. 
Wherever possible, missing parts are ob- 
tained unless the librarian sends instructions 
to the contrary. 

The batch, having been entered, a dis- 
tinctive mark is made on each book so as to 
Indicate style of binding and library, and 
they are then passed forward to the fore- 
woman in the women’s department. The 
books are here pulled to pieces preparatory 
to being mended and ‘ made ready ’ for 
sewing. At this stage the books are 
collated, examined and placed in four 
divisions : — 

1st. Books which arc found to be 
incomplete are placed on one side 
to be returned unbound or com- 
pleted if possible. 
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2nd. Careful examination is made to 
select all books with thick and 
spongy paper for special treat- 
ment. 

3rd. Books which consist of thin or 
brittle paper. 

4th. Such books as are too bad to 
, mend and sew in sections, and 
require to be specially oversewn. 


'Ttte1bu|feof modern fiction — about 70% — 
aivision 2, namely books of thick 
or paper. In dealing with this 

clsw^ (the despair of both librarians 

and binders), Messrs. Riley have introduced 
thiP method of lining every section of all 
books with such paper down the middle 
of the fold with fine, smooth linen. The 
great advantage of this method will at 
once be obvious, when it is remembered 


that with books made of soft spongy paper, 
the mere opening of the book, if the least 
tension is exerted, or if the thumbs rest 
on opposite^ pages, is often quite sufficient 
to detach tne leaves one from another. In 
many’** cases the chafing of the thread in 
the fold will separate the leaves. By the 
use of the linen guard down the middle 
opening of each section, where the thread 
lies and also passes through, not only are 
the two leaves in each section where the 

N 
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tension is greatest completely protected, 
but by means of the linen guard it is quite 
impossible for the thread to cut the first 
leaves, and all the other leaves in each 
section arc thereby protected. As already 
stated, it is found that about 70% of 
fiction can be treated in this way. The 
result should be a considerable saying by 
greatly lengthening the life of the book. 
Other binders endeavour to meet the 
difficulty in other ways. 

When the books have received the linen 
guard down each section, and when all 
torn leaves have been mended and all 
plates, title pages, and loose leaves have 
been mounted on separate linen hinges, 
they are stacked in piles to be dried by an 
electric fan, preparatory to pressing. When 
dry, each book is nipped at the back by a 
special machine so as to reduce any undue 
swelling caused by mending and linen 
linings, and transferred to powerful standing 
presses where the whole batch remains 
overnight, subject to many tons of pressure. 

On being taken out of the presses the 
books are again collated, and supplied at 
the back and front with the special double 
end papers with cloth or linen joints. 
These are prepared in advance in large 
quantities. From the collator, the books 
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are distributed to the sewers, who sew 
the books in batches of about twelve ; each 
book, unless very small, being sewn on at 
least five tapes, and in all cases through 
the tapes. 

From the sewers the books are passed 
into the forwarding department, where a staff 
of experienced and specially trained work- 
men take the books in hand. The first 
operation is technically designated ^ glueing 
up.’ This is done by taking from six to 
ten books at a time, carefully ^ knocking up ’ 
the sections of each book at the back, and 
conveying a coating of specially prepared 
flexible glue along the back of each book, 
so as to make sure that the dividing space 
between each of the sections forming the 
book is completely filled in by the running 
course of glue. The books are now piled 
up one on the other with the backs out- 
wards to enable the glue to dry and set. 
When the glue is sufficiently dry — but not 
too dry — the books are sent to the guil- 
lotine machines for edge trimming. This 
is done by carefully sorting books into 
sizes, and cutting together books which are 
exactly the same in size — the edges being 
trimmed as slightly as possible. From the 
cutting machines they are taken to the 
forwarders for ‘ rounding ’ and ‘ backing.’ 
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The backing is an important operation, 
and upon it depends very largely the 
closeness and regularity of the sections at 
the back where the groove is made which 
levels up the back of the book to make the 
back equal to the thickness of the boards. 
After backing, the books are passed on to 
receive the split black boards, which are 
prepared in large quantities in advance. 
The method of fixing the boards is as 
follows : — ^The front and back sheets of the 
end papers which are really waste sheets, 
are folded back to the point where the 
tapes and linen protection come over, the 
front and back halves are torn away, leaving 
the portion to which the tapes and linen 
protection are fixed, these being now 
inserted into the split boards, which are 
first glued on both sides of the split. The 
boards being adjusted so as to give the 
proper groove or ‘ French joint ’ at the 
back, the books are placed between pressing 
boards with the backs outwards and piled up 
in the standing presses and left thus under 
great pressure for five or six hours. 

After being taken out of the presses the 
first operation is to sprinkle the edges, 
which is done by means of a wire sieve over 
which a specially made brush charged with 
suitable colour is gently passed to and fro 
until the requisite depth of colour has 
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been obtained. After sprinkling, the books 
are sorted into piles according as to whether 
they are to be bound with leather backs or 
in full cloth or buckram. As all cloth and 
buckram books are bound with open 
backs, these are at once passed on to the 
forwarders in order* to receive the linen 
or leather lining (according to style) at the 
back preparatory to covering. Books which 
are to have leather backs are now individu- 
ally examined and tested to find out which 
should have fast backs and which open 
backs. All books made of ‘ featherweight ^ 
or soft spongy paper are placed in piles 
to be treated with open backs. All books 
with paper of good or suitable quality are 
placed in piles for fast backs. This differen- 
tiation in the treatment of books according 
to the nature and quality of the paper is 
one of the most important features of 
modern library binding. 

The books are now ready for covering. 
The cloth and buckram books have their 
covering fixed by glue, each book when its 
cloth or buckram jacket has been properly 
tuqked in round the edges of the boards 
being placed between wooden boards with 
a brass beading which effectively nips the 
book at the back along the French joints. 

The leather backed books have their 
covering put on with strong paste, and in 
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the case of the fast backs, a course of hot 
flexible glue is first run along the back 
before the pasted leather is drawn on. 
In the case of fast backs, after the leather 
is turned over the edges of the boards and 
properly adjusted at the head and tail, 
each book is passed with its leather back 
through a stream of steam which drives 
the leather close to the book and at the 
same time melts the glue and paste which 
form an effective adhesive to attach the 
leather to the back of the sections. 

When the books are dry — both cloth 
and leather — they arc next passed on to the 
finishers for blind filleting, lettering, 
numbering, etc. When the lettering and 
finishing is completed the books are passed 
back to the forwarders — the leather backed 
books to receive the cloth or buckram 
sides — and then to have the end sheets 
pasted down to the boards, and placed 
in the presses for final pressing. When 
dry, the books are taken from the presses, 
and each book individually ‘ opened up ’ 
and examined to ascertain if there is any 
defect or error. Having passed this ex- 
amination they are sent to the packing 
room where they are finally checked with 
the binding book and despatched to their 
respective libraries. 
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Colour for Edges. — ^Well grind the desired colour 
or colours with glair and a little oil. Colour the 
edges with a sponge or brush. For sprinkling, the colour 
may be applied with a brusk, drawing the finger across 
the brush to ‘ fleck ’ the colour, or rubbing the brush 
over a wire sieve. 

Glair. — About four eggs, of good size, will be required 
to make half a pint of glair. Break the eggs, separating 
the white from the yokes : if they are broken separately 
there will be no risk of any of the yoke mixing with the 
white as the result of accident. Add a little vinegar 
to the white and a quantity of water, slightly less than 
the vinegar, together with a pinch of salt. Beat well 
with a fork or a devil (a devil is a stick of wood with 
quills passed through, and is used by being rapidly 
rubbed between the hands). Take ofl the froth formed 
from time to time. The liquid that settles from the 
froth is the glair. Allow it to stand for twenty- four 
hours, then strain through muslin. Allow to stand 
a further twenty-four hours before using. If kept 
corked, this will not be offensive for some months. 

GLUE— 

Glue is obtainable in various qualities and makes. 
‘ Best ’ conveys nothing. Bookbinders’ made 

from hides, should be used for books. Break into 
pieces and allow it to soak overnight before melting 
in the glue pot. A little glycerine serves to give 
it elasticity. Glue is ‘ broken up ’ by whisking it 
rapidly with the brush until it froths. This prevents 
stringiness and improves it for use in binding. 

Liquid Glue is made by adding a little nitric acid 
to glue melted in water, 
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PASTE— 

Fine Paste. — Boil alum in water, in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to a pint of water. When cold, add 
more water as required ; mix flour to a thin cream ; 
add glycerine in the proportion of a desert-spoonful 
to a pint. Let the mixture stand for six or eight 
hours. Bring steadily to boiling point, then boil 
rapidly for three minutes in an iron saucepan (not 
an enamelled saucepan, as this being thin metal the 
paste is liable to burn). Stir all the time. When 
the mixture begins to boil add oil of cloves, a few 
drops, or more according to quality. Alum should 
be avoided in paste intended to be used with white 
or other delicate coloured leathers. 

Rice Paste. — Well mix rice flour with cold water 
until like thin cream. Then boil gently. A trans- 
parent paste for delicate work. 

Common Paste. — Mix flour with water to a thin 
cream, add a little dissolved glue according to strength 
required. Boil for a few minutes. Thin as required 
with boiled water. 

Preservatives. — Preservatives are of various kinds. 
Most of them should be avoided as far as possible. 
The most important are oil of cloves for paste ; salicylic 
acid for glue, gum, etc. ; ammonia, camphor, salt, 
vinegar, etc., for glair. 

Size, or Glair Water. — Beat the white of egg, in 
the proportion of one good-sized egg to*a quarter of a 
pint of water, in water until the egg is dissolved. Allow 
it to stand for twenty-four hours and strain. 

Size for Marbled Paper, etc. — ^One pound of glue in 
five gallons of water and half a pound of white soap. 
Let the whole stand overnight, then put on a slow fire. 
When, hot, and the glu^ and soap are dissolved, pass 
through ^ cloth, 
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Size for Paper after Washing. — Water, i quart ; 
isinglass, 2 ozs. ; alum, i oz. Allow the mature to 
simmer for about an hour, strain, and use warm. The 
quantity of isinglass may be increased or decreased 
according to the strength of size required. 

Cold Size is made by boiling an oz. of shellac and J oz, 
of borax in a pint of water. Strain and use cold when 
required. 

Waterproof Solution for Paper. — Boil borax one part 
in twenty-two and a half parts water, and, while 
stirring, add three parts powered shellac. Strain 
through muslin. 
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BOOK AND PAPER SIZES. 


Printing Papers, flat : — 


Post 

• *9ix'5* 

Double Post 

• 3 iixi 9 l 

Double Large Post ..... 

• 33 X 2 I 

Demy 

• i 7 i 

Double Demy ...... 

• 35 X 22 j 

Quad Demy 

• 45 X 35 

Sheet and Half-post ..... 

• i 3 lxi 9 i 

Medium ....... 

. 23 X18 

Double Medium ...... 

• ‘ 36 X23 

Quad Medium ...... 

• 46 X36 

Royal ....... 

. 25 X20 

Super Royal ...... 

. 27iX20j 

Double Royal ...... 

. 40 X25 

Double Foolscap ...... 

. 27X17 

Quad Foolscap ...... 

• 34 X27 

Crown ....... 

. 20 X 1 5 

Double Crown ...... 

. 30 X20 

Quad Crown ...... 

. 40 X30 

Ex Quad Crown ...... 

. 42X31 

Imperial ....... 

. 30 X22 

Note. — It will be seen from the above that the 

terms folio, 


quarto, octavo, etc., have lost all significance. For instance, crown 
quarto, 10X7J, is the same as double crown octavo. 


Names of the theoretical sizes of books : — 


Folio— Fo. . 

. A sheet folded into 2 leaves 

or 4 pages 

Quarto =:4to. 

• 


U 4 

n 

8 

?) 

Octavo = 8 vo. 

• J 5 

n 

» 8 

jj 

16 


Duodecimo — 1 21110. 

* 


„ 12 


24 

>» 

Sextodecimo — 1 6mo. 



„ 16 

n 

32 

5} 

Divisions of Printing Papers folded : — 


• 






Folio. 

4to. 

8vo. 

i2mo. 

i6mo. 

Post 

15JX9J 

9ix7l 

7ix4j 

5ix4i 

4^ix3S 

Double Post 

i9jxi5i 

i5ix9f 

9ix7i 

7ix6J 

7|x4i 

Double L. Post . 

21 XI6J 

i6Jx 10 J 

loJxSJ 

*ix7 

8ix5j 

Demy 

i7ixiil 

i.ixSf 

8|x5 

5ix5f 

5|x4t 

Double Demy 

22iXI7i 

i7ixiii 

..lx8J 

8ix7i 

8ix54 

Q. Demy 

35 X22i 

22lXI7i 

>7ixiil 

iifxiij 

iiJxSJ 

Sheet & Half post 


iij[X9i 1 

9ix5i 

6ix5| 

5|x4l 
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Folio. 

4 to. 

8 vo. 

izmo. 

Medium 

18 

XIlJ 

”ix 9 

9 X 5 i 

6 X 5 | 

Double Medium . 

23 

X 18 

18 XllJ 

iiix 9 

9 X7I 

Q. Medium 

36 

X23 

23 X18 

18 XIlJ 

12 Xllj 

Royal 

20 

XI2J 

12 ^X 10 1 

10 x6J: 

6Sx6,l- 

Super Royal 

2oJxi3f 

I 32 x 10 J: 

lojxej 

6Jx6| 

Double Royal 

25 

X20 

20 XI2J 

izjxio 

10 x8i 

Double Foolscap . 

17 

xi 3 i 

I3^*x 8| 

Six 6} 

6»x6| 

Q. Foolscap 

27 

X17 

*7 X13J 


9 x8i 

Crown , . 

15 

X 10 

10 x 7| 

7 |x 5 

5 X 5 

Double Crown . 

20 

XI5 

15 xio 

10 X7| 

75 x 6 f 

Quad Crown 

30 

X20 

20 X 15 

15 X 10 

ro X 10 

Ex Quad Crown. 

31 

X2I 

21 XI5J 

isixio^ 

lojx loj 

Imperial 

22 

XI5 

15X11 

II X7i 

7 ix 7 l 


Binders’ sizes folded : — 
Foolscap 8 vo. 

Crown 8 vo. 

Demy 8 vo. 

Medium 8 vo. 

Royal 8 vo. 

Imperial 8 vo. 

Demy 4 to. 

Royal 4 to. 

Crown Folio 
Demy Folio 

Account Book sizes : — 


i 6 mo. 


5|X4J 
9 X 5 j 
iijx9 
61X5 

10 

6ix4.i 
8ix6i 
5 X3i 
7{xS 

lo X7| 

10 IX 7 I 

7ix5i 


inches. 
61X4i 
7ix5 
8|X5i 
10x6 
iolx6J 
II X7I 

II x8| 
iz^x 10 
15x10 
17 xizi 



Folio. 

Quarto. 

Octavo. 


Broad. 

Long, j 
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TYPE FACES 

This is Modern : 
Bookbinding 

This is Modern Italic: 
Bookbinding 

This is Old Style : 

Bookbinding 

This is Old Style Italic : 
Bookbinding 
This is Old Face : 

Bookbinding 

This is Bold Latin : 

Bookbinding 

This is Cheltenham : 

Bookbinding 

This is Cheltenham Italic 

bookbinding 

This is Hawarden : 

Bookbinding 

This is De Vinne : 

Bookbinding 

This is Grotesque : 

Bookbinding 

This is Chats worth : 

Bookbinding 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS IN USE IN BOOK- 
BINDING, LEATHER AND CLOTH 
MANUFACTURE. 


Acid Free Leather is leather 
dressed to the specification given 
in the * Report of the Committee 
of the Society of Arts on 
Leather for Bookbinding,* pub- 
lished 1905 by Geo. Bell & Sons, 
London, W. C. Also in ‘ Leather 
for Libraries,* published 1905 for 
the Sound Leather Committee 
of the Library Association. 

Advance Copies. — Copies of a 
book bound or in sheets * ad- 
vanced ’ : i.e. printed or de- 
livered before the complete 
order, for early review or 
simultaneous publication in two 
or more places. 

Aldine. — Solid-faced orna- 
ments (tools). So called be- 
cause they are derived from those 
used by Aldus and others in the 
1 6th century. 

All-along. — '^he form of 
sewing in which the tread is 
carried from kettle-stitch to 
kettle-stitch in each sheet or 
section > i.e. one complete 
course of tread to each section. 

All-over. — Literally, ‘ en- 
tirely.’ A bastard term some- 
times applied to patterns in 
bookbinding made up of 
numberless repetitions. 


American Cloth. See Leather 
Cloth. 

Annual. — Published yearly. 

Antique. — When applied to 
type denoting a thick, bold- 
faced fount with all the lines 
of equal thickness. In paper ; 
now, a somewhat light weight 
paper that bulks well, mostly 
made from esparto grass. A 
large class with many degrees 
of quality. In hides : finished 
with old or natural grain, and 
mostly in dark shade of brown. 
As applied to tooling denotes 
blind lines or stamps, i.e. 
without gold. 

Arabesque. — Literally, fol- 
lowing Arabian designs. 
Usually in book and other 
designs consisting of plants and 
portions of foliage intertwined 
in curves geometrically, some- 
what after the style of the 
geometric patterns of the 
monastic designers, but of 
curved instead of straight lines. 

Arabic. — In numerals the 
ordinary form as distinct from 
Roman figures. 

Arming Press. — A hand 
blocking-press, so-callcd because 
it was originally used to impress 
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armorial bearings on the sides 
of the volumes. 

Art. — In paper : Art Paper — 
usually a paper coated with 
mineral matter, frequently 
China-clay, highly calendered, 
for photographic and colour 
process printing. Imitation art 
printing paper is inferior in its ^ 
results. In binding : Art Bind- 
ing — bindings of special, fre- 
quently unique, design, and 
executed by hand. In book- 
binders’ cloth : Art Linen, Art 
Finish, etc. — Art linen has a 
colour more or less flat and 
uneven. In cloths with designs, 
the patterns are usually florid 
and ornate. 

Asterisk. — A star used to 
denote many things, to which 
attention is desired. But of 
significance to binders, as it is 
used on leaves to be inserted in 
place of those containing errors 
or un.authori8ed matter and to be 
cut out of the books containing 
them. 

Azure. — Blue. Shown in 
print and heraldry, depicted in 
black and white by close lines 
horizontally parallel. 'Fools in 
binding so treated are said to be 
azured. 

Backing. — The process by 
which the sections are bent over 
at the back, so as to form grooves 
into which the boards forming 
the two sides fit. 

Backing Board s. — The 
wooden boards by means of 
which the grooves are made. 
They are of hard wood, or metal- 
faced on the top edge. As they 
lie in the press along the sides 


of the book they arc thicker at 
the back of the book, and the 
top edge slopes away from the 
volumes being rounded or 
backed. 

Backing Hammer. — The ham- 
mer used in handwork for round- 
ing Oi backing books when lying 
in the finishing press. 

Backing Machine. — A 
machine that performs, with 
a peculiar rolling motion, the 
work of rounding or backing. 

Band Driver. — In flexible 
binding : a chisel-shaped tool 
used to correct irregularities in 
the ‘ bands.’ 

Band Nippers. — Pincers used 
for ‘ ripping up ’ the bands in 
leather-covered books. 

Bands. — In decoration wide 
parallel lines with ornaments 
between; literally, bands. But 
in the work of binding, the cord 
or tapes on which the sections 
are sewn. In finished work the 
term is generally used only when 
the bands show on the outside. 
When the back of the book is 
sawn, so that the cords do not 
show, false bands are formed 
with cord or leather cut in two 
strips, each a quarter of a circle. 
The bands in this case are 
‘ raised bands.’* When the bands 
do not show, a fillet is placed 
where they would have appeared . 
Theoretically these bands show 
the number of cords or tapes. 

B a R M - s K I N. — An apron. 
From barm, the breast, an old 
Cheshire word. 

BASILS— 

Basils. — E. I. are those 

imported from the East 
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Indies, N. Z. from New 
Zealand, Aus. from Australia ; 
they are tanned with the 
native or mimosa bark, and 
are liable to the ‘ red decay, ^ 
are not suitable for book- 
binding, but make good 
linings, etc. • 

Crust Basils are shcep-^ 
skins tanned loose in pits, and 
sold dry as taken from drying 
sheds.. 

Strained Basils are as 
above, but wet down, set 
out with sleeker, stretched 
on boards, and so allowed to 
dry. 

Tawed Basils are sheep- 
skins dressed with alum and 
salt and finished white or 
nut-brown. 

Organ Basils are skins 
tawed as above, but with the 
salt removed and softened 
for bellows, etc. 

Harvest Basils. Used 
chiefly for gloves, aprons, tMc. 

Basils Diced. — A skin 
formerly much used for 
ledgers, dyed red, glazed, and 
a diced cross line, marked by 
hand roller or machine. 

Ledger Basils should be of 
best bark and sumac tannage, 
home skins dyed red and 
glazed by machinery. 

Bulter’s Apron. — A grained 
red-glazed sheep-skin. 

Blacksmith’s Apron. — 
Usually a sheep-skin, white 
alum dressed and softened, 
though latterly a bark- tanned 
sheep-skin has been used. 


Plaster Skin. — A sheep- 
skin, alum tawed, white base 
for spreading the medicant 
for plaster in sickness, etc. 

Freemason’s Apron. — A 
choice selection of small sheep 
or lamb-skins, alum dressed, 
softened, and finished very 
clean and white. 

Bastard. — A term used for 
many things with a meaning 
approaching to its literal in- 
terpretation : hence bastard- 
type is a fount not true to form, 
but combining features of two 
or more styles of type. Bastard- 
size in paper denotes a paper in 
sheets which does not conform 
to recognized, or old, paper 
sizes. Bastard-title is the half- 
title or short-title usually found, 
two pages in front of the 
full-title. Not to be confused 
with series-title. 

Beading. — 'I'he twist of the 
silk in head-bands. So-called 
from its likeness to a series of 
beads. 

Beating. — I'he hand method 
of flattening and smoothing the 
paper before binding : now 
done by machines as well. 
See Rolling Machine, Standing 
Press. 

Beating Hammer. — I'he 
hammer used for beating books : 
a short-handled hammer with a 
wide polished face and the 
weight (lo lbs. and more) above. 

Beating Stone. — I'lie stone 
somewhat resembling a litho- 
graphic stone on which the 
beating is done. 

Bind is what in upper 
leather is called a side or half- 
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butt ; viz. with the shoulder 
and bellies removed, and the 
butt split down the centre and 
sent out in two sides. 

Bevelled. — Usually applied 
to boards. Bevelled boards de- 
scribes a bevel on the outer edges 
of the covers. But is also 
sometimes applied to the bevelled 
edges of a panel. 

Binder. — A case in which 
parts of magazines or periodicals 
are temporarily held together. 

Binder’s Title. — The title 
as lettered by the binder on the 
book. Loose term sometimes 
applied to the title on the back, 
at others to that on the side. 
Generally used to show that it 
is abbreviated from the full 
title. 

Bindery. — As an adjective : 
applied to the workshop, the 
workhouse, the instructions to 
the binder, the book in which 
the instructions are entered, 
and the sheet as sent to the 
binder. 

Binding. — See Bindery, Book- 
binding. 

Binding Proof . — See Proof. 

Bi-weekly. — Bi-monthly, etc. 
Published either twice a week, 
or every two weeks, etc. 

Blackboard. — See Millboard, 

Bled. — To bleed. To so cut 
the edges of a book as to cut 
into the print page. 

Blesbok. — Gnu or Wildebeest. 
A species of antelope but per- 
taining to the buffalo in re- 
semblance. Used occasionally 
for imitation of Levant Seal. 

Blind. — Blind-tooled. Tooled 
in blind. See Tooling. 


Block. — The same as in 
printing : i.c. a metal block for 
printing on the covers. 

Blocking. — The same as tool- 
ing, which see. There is strictly 
a slight difference between the 
use of the two terms. Blocking 
is applied to impressing a solid 
design, complete, on a cover; 
while tooling would denote that 
the design had been built up 
by a number of smaller tools. 

Blocking Powder. — ^I'he 

equivalent of glair in a dry, 
powdered state. 

Blocking Press. — The same 
as the arming press and the 
finishing press, and the stamping 
press. It is the press in which 
the book or books are gripped 
when being tooled or blocked. 

Boarding. — (i) One of the 
methods of graining leather. 
(2) The process of attaching the 
boards to the book in leather- 
bound books. 

Boards. — {i) The pieces of 
wood used to assist the gripping 
of books when in process of 
binding — pressing; cutting, 
backing, burnishing, gilding, 
etc. — all of them are different 
in size and shape ; (2) The 

full-sized sheet of millboard — 
of various qualities and makes — 
strawboard, paste-board, etc., 
all used for binding ; (3) A 

book is said to be * in boards ’ 
when the covers have been 
laced on to the book, but have 
not been furnished with cloth, 
leather, etc. ; (4) Also used to 
denote a finished book with 
paper over the boards instead of 
cloth or leather. Sometimes 
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described as paper-boards. See 
also Split Boards. 

Bodkin. — The term is the 
same in bookbinding as in any 
other craft. It is used for 
making the holes in the cover- 
boards — single — through which 
the cords are passed when^the 
book is laced. 

Body [of the Book]. The 
same as in printing. The book 
without the preliminary matter. 
Generally from Chapter I. to 
the end. 

Bole. — [Bol]. A mineral sub- 
stance having the appearance of 
red clay, containing silica, oxide 
of iron, and alumina. Used in 
gilding. 

Bolt. — Used with its ordinary 
meaning. But also to denote 
the fold of the paper in the 
outer edges of books : at one 
time found only at top and fore- 
edge, but now also at the bottom 
edge or tail. 

Bookbinding. — Literally of 
course : the materials in which 
books are bound and the process 
by which the binding is done. 
In practice it includes illu- 
minating, and the mounting of 
illuminations j while for some 
bindings, jewellers, burnishers, 
and other metal workers are 
required. * 

Book-mark. — Sometimes a 
separate piece of card, paper, or 
other material used to mark the 
reader’s place in the book. But 
also the silk or other ribbon 
fastened to the head, or head- 
band of a book. 

Book-plate. — The label 
pasted on the inside cover 
O 


bearing the owner’s coat-of- 
arms, or other device, or even 
his name only : usually as a 
mark of ownership. The book- 
plate is not subject to a licence. 
Sometimes called Ex Libris. 

Bosses. — Protecting pieces of 
metal, usually incorporated in 
the design, as knobs or studs. 

Broadside. — Any separate 
sheet printed on one side only. 

Brocaded. — (i) Silk on which 
figures arc worked. (2) Any 
material imitating it. 

Brochure. — A small printed 
work. Literally only stitched, 
but often used to show some- 
thing between a book and a 
pamphlet. 

Broken. — A book is ‘ broken * 
when the back (sewing, glueing, 
etc.) cracks inside from top to 
bottom, or head to tail. Paper 
is ‘ broken ’ when it has been 
folded over, and also when it 
has been creased in process of 
manufacture. 

Broken over. — ^A plate or 
other inset folded over near the 
back edge before sewing, etc. 

Buckram. — Cotton or linen. 
Coarse, open-woven and stif- 
fened with size. 

Buckskin. — In leather : deer- 
skin or sheep-skin. 

Bundling. — I'ying up 
bundles of books or magazines. 
A bundling press or machine is 
a press in which this is done 
with the aid of pressure. 

Burnish, To. — The same 
meaning as ordinary. Usually 
applied to the burnishing of the 
edge of books. 
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Burnisher. — 'Ihe tool with 
which burnishing is performed, 
sometimes steel, but more often 
blood-stone or agate (quartz). 
Also the one who burnishes. 

Butt. — I'he part remaining 
when a wide shoulder and both 
bellies have been cut from a 
hide and used for upper leather 
or mechanical work. 

Calender. — To calender is 
to polish by passing between 
rollers. In paper these rollers 
alternate : one a steam-heated 
steel cylinder, the other a flannel 
coated roller, acting on the 
principle of ironing. In the 
manufacture of cloth the prin- 
ciple is the same, although the 
rollers differ somewhat. Both 
paper and cloth are said to be 
calendered when they have been 
glazed or ‘ ironed ’ in this way. 
CALF- 

Calf. — Skins taken from 
European calf, sumac tanned, 
stained, dyed, and finished 
plain. 

Calf : Divinity ; are above 
dressed in various shades of 
brown for prayer books, 
hymn books, etc. 

Calf, Persian. A calf-skin 
imported already tanned from 
the East Indies, Madras, etc. 
It generally gives early signs 
of red decay, is not durable, 
and is condemned by the 
report of Society of Arts, etc. 

Calf Persian. — A book- 
binder’s term, frequently used 
when East India sheep are 
dressed, dyed, and finished 
plain in imitation of the 
genuine calf-skin. 


Rough Calf. — Are skins 
usually with some defect on 
grain, and so dressed on the 
flesh side, and sometimes 
bleached to obtain whiteness, 
but pniperly left acid-free 
with the usual pale bark shade. 
1*^10 skins are sold to size of 
cover cut without hole thus : 

Measures. 


Foolscap .. .. 21x15 
Demy .. .. 24x17 

Medium .. .. 27x19 

Royal . . . . 30x22 

Super Royal .. 33x22 

Imperial . . . . 36 x 24 


When Ro. calf are described 
as seconds, Foolscap, Demy, 
etc., it means that the skin 
averages the size, but may 
have small cut or hole within 
the size of cover. 
Cameo-binding. — Having an 
ornament on the boards [not 
always or only in the centre] 
in carved relief, in imitation of 
engraved gems. 

Cancel. — ^Applied to sheets 
or leaves in a book to be cut 
out, and also to the sheets to 
replace those cut out. Leaves 
to be cancelled are sometimes 
marked with an asterisk ; but it 
does not follow that the presence 
of an asterisk always denotes 
cancellation, or that cancelled 
sheets are always so marked. 

Cap. — ^When binders are 
* finishing ’ a hand-tooled book, 
they protect the leaves by 
covering with — usually — brown 
paper wrapped round and pasted 
so as to envelop the whole of 
the book except the boards. 
This is the * cap.* 
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Cartonnage. — Pasteboard ; 
which see. 

Cartouche. — Literally a scroll 
of paper with the e'nds rolled 
up, bearing the title, etc., of 
the bock, but also used for other 
title tablets of somewhat similar 
kinds. • 

Cask. — The covers of a book, 
when made — usually by machine 
— apart from the book. Almost 
synonym«u8 with ‘ Publishers' 
Cover.’ 

Case-work, or Casing. — In- 
serting a book sewn, stitched, 
pasted, or rubber-backed, into 
its case. Is applied to the work 
of casing books in cases. Hut 
is not now so defined as it used 
to be, as bindings are now often 
partly made and partly built up. 

Catch-word, or Catch-letter. 
— In old books this is the first 
word of the next page appearing 
at the foot of the one preceding 
it. In modern books, such as 
those arranged alphabetically, 
catch- word and catch-letters arc 
those appearing at the top of 
the page, generally the first and 
last on the page or pages. 

Cellulose. — Vegetable fibre : 
wood pulp, etc. 

Centre Tool. — A tool used 
for the centre’ of a design, or 
panel. Generally complete in 
itself as opposed to the border, 
which may be composed of 
innumerable tools. 

Cheeks. — The inside face of 
the sides of a press. 

CHEQUER-woRK,or Cheijucring. 
— A pattern having alternate 
squares of different colours. 


Circuit Edges. — The cover — 
usually limp leather — turned 
over at the edges all round. 

Clasps. — Clasps used to keep 
book-boards fastened when the 
book is closed. Now used on 
private ledgers and supplied with 
a lock. 

Cleaning Off. — Sometimes 
used for the operation of 
wiping off superfluous glue, etc., 
after backing and in finishing. 

Clearing Out. — Removing 
anything superfluous before 
pasting down end papers. 

Cloth.- -The term applied 
generically to all woven cover 
materials, but it is understood 
that buckram, art linens, etc., 
are also included in this term. 
This modern form of cloth 
binding was introduced early 
in the nineteenth century, but 
cloth bindings have been in use 
for centuries. 

Cloth Boards. — Cloth bound 
books with stiff covers. See also 
Boards. 

Codex. — A MS. volume. In 
the olden times waxed tablets 
fastened together. Plural 
codices. 

Collate. — To collate is to 
compare. In ordinary binding 
it is sufficient to check the book 
by the signatures or pages, when 
there arc insertions such as maps 
these must be collated with the 
instructions. In old books of 
value it is necessary to do more 
than this, to ascertain not only 
that the whole of the book is 
present, but that all that is 
present belongs to the book. 
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Comb. — ^Actually a comb-like 
tool with teeth used for marbling 
edges, end papers, etc. 

Corners. — The corners of 
books. Leather, vellum, etc., 
used to cover the corners in 
half and three-quarter bindings. 
Metal comers for the outside, 
and slips of metal driven into 
the board to strengthen the 
corners. See also Pocket. 

Corner Tool. — A complete 
tool for a corner design. 

Cotton. — C loth made of 
cotton. 

CouNTEK-CHANOE. — Heraldic. 
Used to describe a design in 
which the ground and the 
ornament on it are the same 
shape or colour. 

Creaser. — A steel tool for 
marking the bands on a book. 

Cropped. — To ‘ crop ’ a book 
is to cut the margin unduly, but 
not so as to ‘ bleed ’ the book. 
A book so cut is said to be 
‘ cropped.’ 

Crushed ; Morocco, etc. — 
Grained leather, etc., rolled 
so that the coarse grain appears 
brushed or flattened, but glazed 
bright. 

CuiR-BouiLLi, or Bouilly. — 
Leather boiled soft and dried 
hard with the desired design, 
or in the required shape. 

Cut down, Cut up. — The 
slipping or dipping of the 
plough knife in hand work, 
cutting the edge ‘ up ’ or ‘ down * 
out of the straight. 

Cut edges, or Edges cut. — 
When the edges have been cut 
with a blade and not opened 
by the paper knife. 


CuTFLUSH. — When the book, 
including the cover, is cut after 
binding, so that the cover does 
not project beyond the book 
paper. 

Cut in boards. — A book cut 
after the boards have been 
laced ojji. 

Cutter. — The blade or the 
machine, or the man working 
the machine for cutting the 
edges of books, etc. See 
Guillotine, Rotary Cutter, etc. 

Cutting Press. — The press, 
with runners, on which the 
plough is used. 

Daily. — Published daily. 

Date Label. — (i) The label 
on the inside of lending and 
subscription library books to 
show the date of issue or return. 
( 2 ) The label attached to a 
parcel of skins or binding to 
show when received or made. 

Deckle. — I'he rough edge of 
paper. In handmade paper this 
was the natural result of the 
frame in which the paper was 
made. This can be given to 
books of machine-made paper 
by roughening with a saw ; or 
where good imitations or for- 
geries arc required the deckle 
edge can be imparted with a 
fine spray of water. 

Demy. — Size of paper. See 
p. r86 

Dentelle. — ^A lace-work like 
decoration of book covers. 

Devil. — A piece of stick with 
short quills thrust through it 
for beating ‘ glair ’ in the 
making by twisting between the 
palms of the hand. 
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Diaper. — A pattern, geo- 
metric or floral, worked in 
imitation of low relief, repeated 
over some expanse. 

Die. — A stamp engraved with 
a design. 

DiNtLE is a hide back or 
butt, unrolled and not spftit in the 
centre. 

Diptych. — A folding writing 
tablet : a double codex, folding. 

DivinIty Calf. See Calf. 

Double Foolscap, etc. — Size 
of paper. See p. i86. 

Doubled. — A design is said 
to be * doubled ’ when a tool 
used a second time on the same 
impression, is not impressed 
exactly on the same lines. 

Doublure. — The inside of 
the cover boards lined with 
leather or other material and 
decorated. 

Duck. — The Canadian term 
for library buckram, legal buck- 
ram, art linen. 

Duck I.eather. See Leather 
Cloth. 

Dummy. — A book made up of 
blank sheets, or with title and 
contents only as sample for size 
and appearance ; generally used 
in estimate of size, cost, etc. 

Dutch Melwl. — In leaf and 
powder. An imitation of gold 
for gilding. It has not the 
depth of colour of gold and 
'goes off.’ 

Duodecimo. — Book sizes. See 

p. 186. 

Early Copies. See Advance 
Copies. 

Edge-rolled. — Applied to 

boards rolled, blind or decorated. 


Edging. — Sometimes applied 
to the ornament on the edges of 
the board. 

Edition, — The number of 
copies of a book issued without 
any alteration. After alterations 
have been made fresh copies 
become the second, etc., edition. 
A book that is published again 
without alteration is strictly 
described as a second, third, etc., 
‘ impression,’ but this is not 
always followed. There arc 
various kinds of editions, amongst 
(i) Limited edition : usually 
understood to mean that com- 
p.iratively few copies have been 
or will be printed. (2) An 
edition limited and numbered is 
the same as (i) except that each 
copy is numbered from one, 
upwards. (3) Edition dc Luxe 
is a splendid and expensive 
edition, generally used only when 
there arc two editions, the 
edition de luxe and a cheaper 
one. (4) Kditio princeps : an 
original edition, generally only 
previously known in manuserpit. 

Edition Binding. — Sometimes 
used synonymously with pub- 
lishers’ binding. 

Embossed. — Leather or other 
material with a raised design 
worked by plates, etc. 

Embossing. — Raising designs 
by means of dies or plates. 

Endpapers. — 'Fhe paper 
pasted to the inside of the 
boards and also the first loose 
leaf, i.e. the other half of the 
pasted sheet. 

Ex Libris. — Book plates. 

Extra. — Applied to several 
things outside the ordinary. 
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Extra binding generally means 
special end papers, silk head- 
bands, etc. Gilt extra, generally 
applied to prizes, etc., and means, 
as the term implies, more gilt 
than ordinary. Somewhat 
vaguely used. 

. Faced Cloth. — Cloth with a 
finish on the one side and dull 
on the other. 

Fair Leather. — Tanned 
skin not artificially coloured. 

Fair Calf is as above, also 
known as Law Calf. 

Fanfari-. — A design for bind- 
ings of interlacing fillets forming 
geometrical sections, and with 
floral sprays in the spaces. 

Fast.— Fast colours or fast 
finish. Colour that will not 
fade in (i) sunlight ; (2) will 
not wash off. 

FfATHERWuOHT. — Literally 
light weight. In paper it 
denotes thickness without 
solidity and substance. There 
are innumerable qualities. 

Feint. — Ruled feint denotes 
that the cross or horizontal lines 
are faint in appearance. 

Fillet. — (i) I'he tool — a 
wheel fixed on an axle — ^with 
which lines are made on book 
covers. (2) The line or lines so 
made. 

Finish, To. See Finishing. 

Finishing. — 'Fhc last stage 
of binding, including the gilding, 
tooling, etc., in hand work. 
The * finisher ’ is the one doing 
the work. 

Finishing Press. — The press 
in which books are held while 
being tooled, or ‘ finished.* 


Finishing Stove. — The stove 
on which the tools are heated 
for ‘ finishing ’ or tooling the 
book. Generally gas heated ; but 
also oil, electric, coal, and 
charcoal. 

Flat. — In colours, an even 
colour without design. 

Flat Back. — A book bound 
without rounding the back : 
the back being square with the 
sides. Often called American 
flat-back binding. 

Flexible. — Flexible sewing or 
binding generally means sewing 
right round the cords or tapes, or 
raised bands with the leather, 
or other back material glued to 
the back of the book itself so 
that the back of the cover bends 
with the book when it is opened. 
More properly this is a ‘ tight 
back,’ which see. 

Flexible Binding. — Also 
sometimes applied to leaves 
bound together by a solution 
of rubber. 

Fly-lfaf. — A blank leaf at 
the beginning and end of a book, 
usually in addition to the loose 
leaf of the end paper and next 
to it. 

Fly-title. — Sometimes used 
for * half ’ or ‘ bastard ’ title, 
or the short title of a section of 
a book not in the front. 

Folder. — (i) The instrument 
used for folding paper, of 
various sizes, but most resem- 
bling a paper-knife, (2) The 
user of the instrument. (3) The 
machine — folding machine — 
used for folding paper, some- 
times as part of the printing 
macliine. 
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Folio. — Book sizes. 5tf<?p.i86. 

Font. — A set of letters, 
numbers, etc. But also used in 
another sense, as representing 
style of letters, as for instance 
when a letter of a different size 
or style appears in a line of 
print, or a word, it is sa^ to 
be of a wrong fount. 

Foolscap. — Size of paper. 
See p. t86. 

Foredge. — The front edge. 
Foredge painting : the painting 
on the fore-edge. 

Foredge Painting. -Pictures 
found, usually in old books, on 
the fore-edge of books. 

Format. — In French, size 
only j but also size and shape, 
and sometimes style as well in 
English. 

Forril or Forel. — A kind of 
parchment ; a cheap binding used 
for account books, etc., also the 
covering for MSS. 

Forwarding. — The stage of 
work on a book between sewing 
and tooling, etc., including 
rounding, backing, putting in 
boards, etc. 

Forwarder. — The worker en- 
gaged on forwarding work on 
the book from the sewing to 
the finishing stage. 

Fount. See Font. 

Foxed. — Discofoured : spotted. 
The term is generally used to 
describe the yellow spots left in 
paper by damp. 

French Joint. — A revived 
style affecting the hinge of the 
cover. The boards have a 
sufficient distance between their 
back edge and the ‘ round ’ of 
the back of the book to allow 


thick material to be well 
pressed in and to work freely 
as a hinge. 

Frontispiece. — An illustrated 
page facing title page, some- 
times front. 

Full-bound. — Generally used 
for leather bindings when the 
term denotes that the book is 
•entirely covered with leather in 
one piece ; more often used 
‘ full leather * or ‘ full cloth,’ 
etc. 

Fulling. —Drawing up cloth 
on one side more than the other. 

Gather, To. — In gathering 
the folded sections are placed 
in piles in their proper order. 
'I'hcse are then ‘ gathered ’ 
one by one to make complete 
books. 'Fhe person doing the 
work is a gatherer. I’he 
machine employed in large 
binderies is a ‘ gathering 
machine.’ 

Gaufkre. See Goffer. 

Gauge. — A measuring tool 
with a pin marker for measuring 
book sizes on the boards before 
squaring and cutting. 

Gauze. See Mull. 

Geometric. — As the name 
implies, when applied to book- 
cover designs, a pattern in 
which the lines lace and interlace 
geometrically. 

Gilt. — The gilding on a book, 
including covers and edges. 

Gilt edges. — The edges of 
the book gilt on all three sides. 

Gilt top. — The top edge 
only cut and gilt, sometimes 
said to be * top edge gilt.’ 

Glair. — An albuminous size : 
usually and most easily made 
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from the white of eggs (see 
recipe), used for gilding the 
covers and edges, and also for 
glazing leather. 

Goffer or Goffered edges. — 
Edges indented by tooling. 

Gold Cushion. — The pad 
usually packed with blotting 
paper, felt, or some similar 
substance, and covered with 
rough or underside leather. 
The gold leaf adheres to the 

* rough ' just enough to retain 
it in position. 

Gold Knife. — The knife with 
which the gold leaf is cut while 
It lies on the gold cushion. It 
should be long with a straight- 
edge blade, rather narrow, and 
not too sharp. 

Gold Rag. — The flannel with 
which the superfluous gold is 
rubbed off after gilding. When 
operations are large enough the 
‘ rag ' is sold to the refiners. 

Gouge. — The same as the 
hollow-bladed or curved-blade 
chisel. But, in tooling, without 
the sharp edge. 

Grain. — ^'Fhe arrangement or 
direction of the fibres in paper, 
etc., the warp in cloth, the 
texture in leather. To dye in 
‘ grain ' is to dye deeply. 
Graining cloth or leather is 
done in a variety of ways ; by 
rolling between rollers with an 
engraved grain on the one ; by 
pressing between flatplates ; or 
by hand with a cork-covered 
board, sometimes termed 

* boarding.' 

Graingerizl, To. — The inset - 
tion of extra-illustrations in 
books, usually topographical or 


biographical ; the term is de- 
rived from Rev. James Grainger 
who introduced it. This must 
not be confused with the 
termed extra-illustrated when 
the illustrations are issued with 
the book as published. 

GltoovE. See Joint. 

Guards. — Used generally in 
its literal meaning, as for the 
metal guards at the corners of 
books. Used specially (i) Paper 
or linen strip folded in and sewn 
with the book, to which plates, 
maps, etc., are attached ; (2) 

Strips in large or small numbers 
to widen the back of a book, 
when it is intended to put other 
papers, etc., into it after binding, 
as for instance, a scrap book j 
(3) The linen or paper pasted 
down the fold of two leaves to 
strengthen it. Books treated in 
either of these ways are said 
to be guarded. 

Guides. — The grooves or 
strips of wood on the cutting 
press for the hand-plough. 

Guilloche. — X design com- 
posed of two or more bands 
intertwining and forming a 
continuous series. 

Guillotine. — A cutting 
machine for p.aper, boards, etc., 
working on the principle of the 
guillotine — a straight blade on 
an upright frame. 

Guinea-roll or Guinea-edge. 
— A roll-pattern in the style 
of the edge of old guineas. 

Half-title. See Bastard. 

Handletters or Handle- 
letters, or Handtools or Handle 
tools. — Letters, figures, and 
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ornaments used separately in 
wooden handles as distinct from 
letters used — a number at once 
— ^in a holder. 

Half-binding. — A book with 
leather corners and leather back 
coming well over the side of 
the book is said to*be half- 
bound. In three-quarter bind- 
ing, the back leather covers more 
of the side, and the ‘ corners ’ 
are larger. The term is 
obviously short for half-leather 
binding. 

Head. — The top of the book 
is described as the head. But 
a headpiece is the ornament (in 
printing) at the top of the page 
commencing a chapter. 

Headband. — I'hc silk or other 
band at the top or at both top 
and bottom of a book. 1'hey 
are of two kinds, the one worked 
or made, the other simply stuck 
on as it were. The former, 
besides being ornamental, is 
useful, but the latter is orna- 
mental only. 

Headcap. — The headband is 
set when the leather cover forms 
a ‘ cap * to the headband, 
adapting itself to the curve of 
the back. 

Heel-ball. See Rubbings. 

Heightened? — In illumination, 
coloured, capitals, borders, etc., 
‘ heightened ’ with gold. 

Holder. — See Type holder. 

Holing. — The process of bor- 
ing holes with a bodkin or awl 
in the boards for the slips or 
cords. 

Hollow Back. — As distinct 
from tight-back, a book is said 
to be bound with a hollow back 


when the back portion of leather 
or cloth is not pasted or glued 
to the book, so that when the 
book is opened the outer back 
cover still retains its shape. 

Hollow Tooling. — A design 
outlined only in gold. 

Hydraulic Press. — A press 
worked by hydraulic power for 
compressing books left in it in 
large numbers. 

Illuminating. — Ornamenta- 
tion in gold and colours, usually 
on vellum. 

Imbricate. — To lay over one 
another as in tiling. Applied 
to ornament t)f a similar kind. 

Imperfect. — Sheets, leaves, 
plates, etc., arc described as 
imperfections when they are 
damaged and cannot be used. 

Imperial. — Paper size. See 

p. 1 86 . 

Impression. See Edition. 

In boards. See Boards. 

In quires. See Quires. 

India Paper. — A kind of paper 
generally used for engravings. 

India proofs or India Paper . 
proofs. — The proofs — and also 
by common usage, the illus- 
trations — of engravings, etc., on 
India paper. 

India-rubber. See Rubber 
bindings. 

Inlaid. — ^A n inlaid design in 
leather bindings is one having 
leather of another colour or 
style let into the leather cover. 

Insert. — Usually applied to a 
, circular or leaflet placed loose 
between the leaves of a book or 
magazine. Registered news- 
papers may not carry inserts 
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through the post. See also 
Inset, 

Inset. — Sometimes used in. 
the same sense as ‘ insert * 
(which sec), but more par- 
ticularly a leaf, or leaves, placed 
between other leaves already 
folded, and forming part of the 
book, etc. 

Inside Margins. — Of two 
kinds, (i) 'I'hc narrow border 
of leather turned in over the 
board of the cover leaving the 
margin round three sides of 
the pasted down end paper. 

(2) The white, at the back centre 
of the opened book between the 
two print pages. 

Interlacing. — Applied to a 
design of an interlacing pattern. 
Also to actual leather strips 
interlacing and inlaid or other- 
wise attached. 

Interleaved. — A book is in- 
terleaved when blank leaves are 
inserted between the printed 
pages. 

Italian. — T erm synonymous 
with Aldine when applied to 
book ornaments. 

Jansenist. — A book is said 
to be bound in the Jansenist 
style (from Cornelius Jansen) 
when there is no ornamentation 
on the outside of the cover. 
There may, however, be orna- 
ment on the inner side of the 
board. 

Japanese Vellum. — Refer to 
Vellum. 

Japon Vellum. — Refer to 
Vellum. 

Javelle Water. A bleaching ' 
agent, primarily used by French 
laundresses j also used for books. 


‘Jess’ Leather. — Used for 
aeroplanes. Word got from the 
thongs used to fasten hawks in 
falconry. 

Joint. — The term is applied 
in several ways in bookbinding, 
(i) The complete hinge of the 
cover, cfL French joint. (2) 
Strips of various materials at- 
tached to the fold of end papers, 
and first and last sections, etc. 

(3) The groove only, as ppposed 
to the whole of the hinge. 

(4) A mend. 

Kangaroo. — The Australian 
leather when dressed and free 
makes a supple and durable 
bookbinding leather, and is also 
used for running boots, etc. 

Kettle-stitch. — In some 

hand-sewn books and some sewn 
by machine the stitch at the 
head and tail — or top and 
bottom — of each section joining 
it to those on either side. In 
other cases the needle holes 
nearest top and bottom. The 
derivations are various and 
uncertain. 

Keys. — The cords or tapes on 
the sewing frame — or press — 
arc attached at the top to the 
wooden crosspiece ; at the 
bottom they are fastened to 
metal keys — somewhat resem- 
bling the prongs of a blunt fork 
with a circular hole at the top — 
which pass through a slot in the 
board, and when turned across 
the slot cannot pass through 
until the press is loosened. 

Knocking down. — Applied to 
the process of beating flat the 
slips, cords, or tapes laced 
through the boards^ The 
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knocking down is done on a 
knocking down iron. 'Phis has a 
smooth upper surface. On the 
back, across the centre, is a 
squared projection. I'hc iron 
is laid face upwards on the 
press while the projection is 
gripped between the chetks of 
the press. 

Label. — The ordinary mean- 
ing. 'rhe label — or book-plate 
— is generally pasted on the 
inside of the front cover and 
shows ownership of the book. 
But the term as also applied to 
the title-label on the back when 
this is impressed <»r printed on 
separate slip. 

Lacing. — When the cords or 
tapes — slips — are passed through 
the holes in the boards to attach 
them to the book. 

Large Paper Edition. — 
Books, etc., printed on extra 
large paper giving a very wide 
margin. 

Law Calf. See Fair Calf. 

Lay Cords. — The cords, 
strings, or tapes on the sewing 
frame. 

Laying Press. — A press having 
the two sides square, united by 
two large wooden screws, turned 
by a metal handle inserted in 
holes in the screw head. Having 
on the upper side runners for 
the plough. Also called the 
cutting f^ress. 

Leaf. — (i) Leaf metal, i.c. 
gold leaf, silver leaf. (2) Two 
pages of a book on the same 
‘leaf,’ back to back. Two 
pages make the leaf and leaves ; 
together, make the section. 


Leaflet. — A single leaf 
printed on both sides {^ee 
Broadside), complete in itself; 
also two or more leaves folded 
but not bound or stitched ; 
sometimes described as a ‘ tract.’ 

Leather. — Prepared skin. 

Leather Cloth. — Cloth or 
other textile coated with a 
preparation, as American cloth, 
duck leather, to look like leather. 

L E A T H E R K T T E. — A pliable 
material, other than real leather, 
grained to look like leather. 

Lfttering Box.- 'I'he box 
in which the hand tools arc 
kept. 

Limp. — l.imp binding, limp 
boards, limp covers, are all 
terms used to describe a book 
bound with covers tliat readily 
bend without cracking ; and 
further described as limp 
leather, or limp cloth — seldom, 
if ever, applied to paper covers, 
'i’he covers may be lined or 
not. 

Linen. — A woven material 
made of lint or flax. 

Lining. — Linen linings are 
strips of linen on the inner 
folds of a section sewn through 
with the section and pasted 
down. Lining papers are the 
same as end papers. Also applied 
to the process of lining the back 
with brown paper or leather 
before covering. 

L I N i N G-p A p E R s. — A term 
sometimes used synonymously 
wdth end papers. 

*Lizard. — Skins come mostly 
from the Meditteranean, are 
dressed as white leather with 
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alum and salt, and used for 
bags, purses, etc. 

Lying Press. See Laying 
Press. 

Magazine. — A pamphlet or a 
book published from time to 
time — ^usually at regular in- 
tervals — in a series of issues, 
containing compositions by dif- 
ferent writers on various topics. 

Magazine Case, or Magazine 
Cover. — The temporary cover 
— usually for a single number — 
of a periodical. Magazine cases 
are of various kinds, but the 
principle is the same in most, 
viz. two covers or boards joined 
at the back with a cord or tape 
down the centre. 

Man Skin. — The nature of 
the skin depends on the part 
of the body from which it has 
been taken. Its dressing is 
mostly confined to France, 
where in some instances the 
records of the trial of a criminal 
has been bound in the skin of 
the condemned man, tanned in 
bark liquors. 

Mag. — M agazine. 

Manila. — A paper and a card. 
Made from Manila hemp in 
the best qualities, but imitated 
with other materials. 

Marbled. — Usually applied to 
the edges of a book, which have 
been cut and * marbled.’ Also 
marbled end-papers, etc. 

Marbling. — The process of 
imitating marble on paper, etc. 
Edges so treated are marbled- 
edges ; and papers are marbled 
end-papers, and so on. The 
man doing the work is the 
* marbler.* 


Marginolia. — ^Notes written 
in the margins. 

Margins. — ^The white borders 
round a page of print. See also 
Inside Margins. 

Mark. — Binder’s mark : the 
sign by which a binder showed 
he had bound the book. 

Marker. See Bookmark. 

Marking-up. — Dividing the 
back of a book into spaces for 
lettering or for placing the cords 
before that. 

Mark-out. — Laying down a 
design. 

Matter. — Generally the solid 
printing of the body of a book, 
excluding title, contents, index, 
etc. 

Millboard. — Made in the 
same way as pasteboard — but 
not referred to as pasteboard — 
from old rope (other materials 
are used for various qualities). 
Being rolled under heavy pres- 
sure it is very stout in comparison 
with its thickness. To be 
obtained in various thicknesses 
or ‘ weights.' Used for covers. 
It is popularly believed that the 
darker the colour the better the 
quality.^ 

Millboard^ Machine. — The 
cutting and squaring machine 
used for cheap-board work. 

Milling. — ^Rolling in a mill, 
passing through the rollers of 
a machine. 

Mitred. — ^The ordinary mean- 
ing ; also when the squared 
lines of a design meet without 
passing ; also the tumed-in 
leather at the corners. 
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Monkey Skin. — Bark tanned 
and dressed soft, makes a most 
supple and durable leather for 
purses, bags, etc. 

MOROCCOS^ 

All. genuine moroccos must 
be made from goat-skins, 
which vary in quality accord- 
ing to the country from which 
they are imported. 

CajPE Goat Moroccos. — 
Are of £he highest quality, 
and have the most pro- 
nounced grain formation, and 
yield almost the richest finish 
procurable for bookbinding. 

French Morocco. — The 
ordinary trade leather sup- 
plied for this is a sheep-skin 
grain split treated vwth a 
paste wash on flesh, and 
afterwards glazed bright and 
finished with a cross or straight 
grain. 

Levant Morocco. — The 
name denotes a grain and not 
a source of supply, though 
originally it was applied to 
skins coming from the Turkish 
region. The grain is the 
largest finished and is very 
handsome when completed by 
hand. 

Niger Morocco. — The 
goat-skin of the district tanned 
by the natives of Nigeria, and 
imported in the plain un- 
dressed state. Only a very 
small' proportion are un- 
damaged, but these make a 
handsome binding much 
sought after by artist binders. 

Oasxs Morocco. — A name 
given by £. and J. Richardson, 
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of Newcastle, to the second 
grade of the Niger goats, which 
they re-tan in sumac, and dye 
acid-free, in many shades of 
colour. 

Persian Morocco. — Is, when 
genuine, made from Indian 
or East Indian goat-skin, but 
, the term is frequently applied 
by bookbinders to East Indian 
sheep dressed in imitation. 

Swiss Moroccos. — ^Are of a 
softer nature than the Cape, 
and make a leather suitable 
for upholstery. 

Titling Moroccos. — A goat 
skin shaved very thin and 
placed on book with name for 
its use. Persian goats and 
sheep are frequently dressed 
for this work. 

Turkey Morrocco. — Has 
now come to mean a goat- 
skin, finished with a fine hard 
grain for bookbinding. 

Mosaic. — The ordinary mean- 
ing applied to leather binding 
designs, denotes small pieces 
of coloured leathers let into 
the leather of the binding. See 
Inlaying. 

Muck Buttoned. — A term 
used for a hide damaged on butt 
by being sent to market with 
dung adhering to hide. 

Mull. — Soft muslin ; but in 
binding it is loosely woven 
without any looping of the 
warp threads — almost gauze — 
and is used to glue to the back 
of the book before the cover in 
put on : with or without the 
use of tapes or strings. 
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Nap, — The fluffy or woolly 
nature of the surface of cloth, 
etc. See also Pile. 

Network. — A design showing 
cross-lines like those in a net. 

Nippers. See Band Nippers. 

Oakbark. — The bark of some 
species of the oak used in leather 
tanning. 

Obverse. — The upper or front 
cover of a book or of a design 
for a book cover, etc. 

Octavo. — Booksizes. See p.i86 

Off-cut. — The ‘ margin ’ cut 
from a sheet of paper so that 
it will fold to the required size, 
etc. 

Off-print. — A reprint of an 
article, etc., from a periodical. 

Off-set. — The term applied 
to a process in printing, but 
also to ink when it ‘ sets off,’ 
which see. 

Oil. — Of various kinds and 
used for a variety of purposes. 
The gold rag is sometimes called 
the oil-rag, because it is well 
oiled to make the waste gold 
adhere. 

On. — The work in hand ; as, 
* what is on the machine ? ’ 

On-laid. See Inlaid. 

One Sheet on. — The same as 
sewing * all along,’ as distinct 
from sewing two sheets on. 

Opened. — The leaves of a 
book cut with a paper-knife. 

Opus. — A work, a book, 
Magnum Opus ; the work of a 
lifetime, etc. 

Out of Boards. — Before the 
book is put into boards, generally 
used when the edges are cut at 
this stage. 

Out. of Truth. See True. 


Overcast, or Oversewn. — A 
variety of forms of overcasting. 
The principle of all forms is that 
the stitch goes through the side 
of the section or sheaf of leaves 
closed flat, taken out at the 
other side and round the back 
beforb being re-inserted. Some- 
times ordinary machine sewing 
— like a hem on a garment — is 
described as overcasting* 

Overs. — Complete copies or 
sheets over and above the 
number ordered from the 
printer : i.e. an edition of 
1,000 usually numbers i,oo 6 . 
Sometimes depends upon the 
size of the paper and its cutting. 

OX Hide- 

Bookbinding. — Are bark- 
tanned, dyed, and finished 
plain, or fine grained ; when 
acid free they wear well and 
are moderate in cost. 

‘Buffalo’ Hide. — So- 
called, is an ox hide tanned 
with bark, and enamelled 
semi-bright for railway car- 
riage upholstery, etc. 

Cordovan. — Isa hide 
shaved and dressed, satin on 
the flesh or inside, the grain 
part being left plain. 

Crop Ox Hide. — Is a bark- 
tanned hide, unrounded, and 
sent as taken from the drjdng 
shed. 

‘Dew’ Hide. — A pure 
chrome tanned leather, with 
natural grain curved and 
dressed, dull finish for all 
hard wear, such as policemen, 
postmen, etc. 
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Enamelled Hides. — An ox 
hide tanned with bark, and 
finished with a mixture of 
Prussian blue and Baltic 
linseed oil dried with great 
heat in an oven and grained 
up. 

Fleshes. — Are tbft under- 
side of the hide split before 
tanning, and made into imita- 
tion of the enamelled and 
Japanned hide. 

Japanned Ox Hide. — Is 
the same as enamelled, but 
finished with a quite plain 
flat surface. 

Kip. — Is the small hide taken 
from the ox after outgrowing 
the calf stage and not quite at 
maturity. It has some of the 
good qualities of both, but 
has not quite so strong a 
texture as the ox hide. 

‘ Nova * Hide. — ^A pure 
chrome tanned leather with 
pebble hand-finished grain, 
curried and dressed bright for 
shooting boots and outdoor 
wear. 

Offal, — Is the trade terra 
for the shoulder, bellies, 
cheeks, faces, or tails rounded 
from the choicer part of 
hide. 

Ox Hides, Sides. — Is 
usually the half of butt cut 
lengthways, but may be the 
whole hide cut similarly. 

Patent Ox Hide. — Is an 
old name still sometimes used 
for the enamelled or Japanned 
hide. 

Padded Leather. — Leather 
bindings with blotting paper, 
cotton wool, or other padding 


between the leather and the 
boards. 

Page. — Has various meanings : 

(1) The ordinary page of the 
finished book. (2) The actual 
print surface ; and also when 
applied to sizes. (3) The page 
before cutting. 

Palette-knife. — The knife 
used for mixing colours for end- 
papers, etc. 

Palimpsest. — A manuscript 
(usually parchment) used twice, 
the first writing generally having 
been erased. 

Palissee. — Indentations on 
ornamental pointing both up and 
down. 

Pallet. — (1) A tool used for 
spreading gold-leaf. (2) A tool, 
usually a line or ornament for 
lettering and decorating the 
backs of books. (3) The type- 
holder for loose letters, etc., for 
tooling the covers. 

Pamphlet. — A work of from 
one to five sheets. Stitched but 
not bound. 

Panel. — (i) The space be- 
tween the bands, raised or 
otherwise, on the back of a book. 

(2) I'he space enclosed between 
a border or frame, either 
raised or ornamented on the 
flat. 

Panel Stamp. — The tool used 
for making the panel in book 
ornamentation. 

Paper. — For paper sizes and 
makes, see p. 186. 

Paper Cutter or Knife. — ^Thc 
implement used for cutting 
paper when folded. Also used 
as a folder and then called a 
‘ folder.* 
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Papering.— Pasting down the 
end papers. 

Papering-up. — 7'he act of 
capping. See Cap. 

Papyrus. — The grass from 
which paper was made in 
ancient times. 

Paraupomena. — Something 
passed but given in a supple- 
ment. 

Parcel. — Bundles of skins are 
called parcels. 

Parchment. — Strictly the skin 
of the sheep or goat prepared for 
writing. But see Paper, Virgin 
Parchment, etc. 

Paring. — To thin the leather 
by cutting away the underside. 
1 o shave the edges. Bevelling 
the edges. The * parer ’ is the 
person doing it or the implement 
used. Also called * paring- 
knife.’ 

Parts. — A book is said to be 
in parts when it is issued 
separately, all the parts forming 
a complete work. A magazine 
or a continuous periodical is 
said to be in * numbers.’ 

Passe-partout. — A frame or 
mount of two sheets of some 
transparent material bound all 
round by paper or other thin 
material. 

Paste. — ^An adhesive, usually 
made with flour and water. 
See recipes, p. 184. 

Paste-tub. See Tub. 

Paste-wash, or Paste-water. — 
Paste thinned with water. 

Pasteboard. — A [card] board 
made by pasting sheets of paper 
together. Also made with pulp 
and moulded. 

Pattern. — A book bound ‘ to 


pattern’ is one bound in the 
same way as the sample given. 
Pattern-book is the book in 
which the patterns are kept. 
See Rubbing. 

Peel. — A wooden implement 
in the shape of a ‘ T ’ square, 
mostly i.’?ed by printers, but 
also by binders, for carrying 
washed sheets to the drying lines. 

Pellet.— A small rounded 
boss. 

Pelt. — The hide with the 
hair on it. 

Pencil. — The brush, usually 
of camel hair, used for applying 
glair in gilding. 

Periodical. — A magazine or 
other publication, which appears 
at stated intervals. 

Periodical Case. — ^The same 
as magazine case, which see. 

Phylactery, — Besides other 
meanings, the case in which 
charms and * books ’ were pre- 
served amongst the early 
Christians. 

Pie. — Type is said to be pied 
when the loose letters are mixed. 

Picked out. — Marked with 
spots of colour, etc. 

Piece. — To * piece out ’ is to 
build up bit by bit. Piece 
work is work done for so much 
for the piece. The material 
attached to the binding for 
lettering, etc. 

Pierce d. — M etal comers, 
clasps, bands, etc., are xiften 
pierced, i.e. the design is cut 
out of the metal. 

Pigment. — The colouring 
substance. 

Pile. — ^T he hairy surface or 
nap on cloth set evenly. 
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Pinked. — Pierced with small 
holes. 

Pirate. — T o pirate is to take 
books, designs, etc., and re- 
produce them without au- 
thority. 

Plant. — A term applied to 
all the materials and tooA in 
the bindery. 

Plate.— -( i) The metal plate 
from which an illustration is 
printed, (i)* The illustration so 
printed. (3) The illustrations 
printed . from any media on 
paper differing from that on 
which the type is printed. 

Plough. — The frame holding 
the knife for cutting the edges 
of books by hand while they are 
in the laying press. 

Pocket. — (i) The receptacle 
usually on the inside back cover 
for holding loose maps, plates, 
etc. (2) Also for holding the 
card or ticket in library books, 
sometimes called a * corner,’ as 
it is usually a triangular slip 
pasted at the corner of the 
inside cover. 

Pocket Edition. — A small 
edition to go into the pocket, 
generally of a work that has 
already appeared in larger form. 

Points. — The unit of 
measurement in type. Guide 
holes in sheets to be folded by 
machine. 

Poker-work. — ^I n binding, 
the designs burnt on leather 
with hot pokers or electrically 
heated tools. 

Polish. — T he gloss imparted 
to leather by using the ‘ polisher.’ 
a metal tool with a curved face, 
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The user of the tool is also 
called the ‘ polisher.’ 

Polyglot. — A collection in 
one volume of several transla- 
tions of the same work. 

Porpoise Leather. — The 
actual skin from porpoise is 
seldom or never dressed. The 
skin of the white whale being 
tanned and oil dressed for use for 
shooting boots, and boot laces. 

Portfolio. — ^A case for carry- 
ing or holding loose leaves, 
papers, etc., without binding or 
sewing them. 

Post. — A size of paper. See 

p. 186. 

Powdered. See Sem6. 

Preamble. — ^'P he preface or 
introduction. 

Preliminary Matter. — I'he 
pages of a book or the matter 
on them preceding the body 
of the work. Usually numbered 
in Roman numerals, but not 
so generally recently. 

Press. — A now little used 
term for a bookcase. 

Presses. — The generic name 
applied to the various presses 
in use. See Finishing, laying, 
standing, etc., press. 

Pressing Boards. — The 
wooden boards placed between 
books in the standing press, etc. 

Pressing-blocks. — Pieces of 
wood used in filling up the 
standing press. 

Pressing Plates.— Metal 
plates used for leather finishing. 

P,R£SS-mark. — ^The letter or 
number, etc., on a book to 
denote its position on the 
shelves. 
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Press-pi n. — The bar for 
screwing up the laying press, etc. 

Princeps. See Editio prin- 
ceps. 

Print, In. — A book that can 
be obtained from the publisher. 
A book is out of print when no 
copies can be so obtained. 

Printer’s Mark. — I'hc trade 
device of the printer, sometimes 
on the title page, sometimes on 
the last page. 

Privately issued, or Privately 
printed. — It is believed that the 
term is not legally defined, but 
is usually understood to mean 
a book, all the copies of which 
are subscribed for, without 
being offered to the public, 
before printing and none sold 
after printing. 

Proof. — (i) 'Fhe full-si/ed 
leaves of a book not cut when 
the rest of the book is cut to 
show the amount of margin that 
has been cut. (2) Proof copies 
in binding are those bound from 
the sheets printed in proof to 
submit to the author, publisher, 
etc. 

Proofs. — I'he first impres- 
sions of engravings, etc. 

Psalter. — The books of 
Psalms bound alone. 

Publisher’s Binding. — The 
covers in which a book is first 
issued, generally, but not always 
cloth. See Case-work. 

Pulled. — A book prepared 
for rebinding is said to be 
* pulled.’ 

Quad, Crown, etc. — P^per 
sizes. See p. 186. 

Quagga. — One of the horse- 
like animals of Africa, once very 


plentiful ; it is now almost 
extinct. Its skin used to make 
a very good substitute for, and 
imitation of, Levant seal. 

Quarter-binding. See half- 
binding. 

Quarterly. — Published 
quafterly. 

Quarto. — Book sizes. See p.i86 

Qu I RE. — (i) 24 sheets. (2) 
Each complete book in sheets 
before folding. 

Quires. — A book is said to 
be in the quires, or (rom the 
quires, before the sheets are 
folded. Books arc sometimes 
sold ‘ in quires ’ when they are 
to be specially bound. 

Range. — The shoulder of hide 
without cheeks, faces, or coarser 
part of neck. 

Rasped. — Edge of boards, etc., 
rubbed off. 

Riading Case. — Sometimes 
used synonymously with book- 
cover. Cases are made of 
various material, and in many 
sizes and forms. Sec also Maga- 
zine cover. 

Recasing. — A book rebound in 
its old case. When the sections 
have been sewn again it is 
sometimes described as resewing. 
Both terms are used loosely for 
the same thing. 

Recto. — The page of an open 
book on the right hand side. 
The opposite page is the ‘ verso.’ 

Red Gold. — Orange-tinted 
gold-leaf. 

Red under Gold. — Edges — 
usually, but other decoration as 
well — coloured red and then 
gilt, giving a richer colour to 
the gold. 
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Register. — (i) A list of signa- 
tures : in old books found at 
the end of the volume as in- 
structions to the binder, given 
separately in a collation. (2) 
When the page of print on the 
one side of the leaf is in exactly 
the same position as •the print 
on the other. (3) 'I'he silk gr 
ribbon book-marker attached to 
the head of the volume. 

Remainders. — To remainder 
a book is to sell off the stock 
for, sale at a price less than the 
published price. Remaindered 
in sheets denotes that the book 
has been sold without being 
bound and in these cases the 
purchaser of the stock often has 
the copies bound in a different 
style before putting them on 
the market. 

Reverse Cover. - I'he under 
cover of a book. 

Reversible. — Cloth the same 
on both sides, or finished both 
sides, so that either can be used. 

Review Copies.— The portion 
of an edition set aside for 
presentation to periodicals 
for reviewing. Sometimes in 
cheaper bindings, or in wrappers. 

Rhinoceros and Hippopo- 
tamus Hides. — Are occasionally 
tanned, but •take several years 
to turn out properly. They are 
used for buffing, gun recoil on 
gun carriages, etc. 

Ribbed. — Cloth with raised 
lines. 

ROANS- 

B u F F Roans. — A skin 
bleached, dressed with milk, 
and finished semi-bright ; used 
for hat linings, slipper linings. 


Cream Roans. — Bleached, 
seasoned, and machine glazed, 
and grained bright. 

Embossed Roans. — Are skin, 
not hand finished, but with 
grain pressed on by machine, 
with electro-plate of a grain 
taken from various skins, such 
as seals, alligators, elephants, 
etc. 

French Roans. — Arc sheep- 
skins dressed and imported 
from France. 

Paste Grained Roans (a 
bookbinder’s term). — Are 
sheep-skins, split into grain 
and {Jesh when in the limed 
condition, the grain side after- 
wards tanned, and when in 
the finishing state, a flour paste 
is put on flesh side, which 
makes them plump and able 
to take a bright cross 
straight grain. Sometimes also 
called French Morocco. 

Roans. — Are sheep-skins 
sewn up at sides and neck, 
filled with sumac, and then 
put in sumac pits till fully 
tanned, shaved to substance, 
but not split by splitting 
machine, dyed, and finished. 

Straight Grained Roans. — 
(A bookbinder’s term). Is 
also the grain side of a split 
sheep, dyed and finished with 
a straight grain. 

Titling Roans. — A best 
quality sheep-skin, shaved very 
thin, for use on book with 
name, etc. 

Roll. — A wheel with a pat- 
tern engraved upon it, used in 
decorative binding. Also called 
a Roulette. 
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Rolling. — The synonym in 
machine work for beating in 
handwork. The machine is 
known as the roiling machine, 
the paper being passed between 
two rollers. 

Roman Figures, Type, etc. — 
Roman figures or numerals are 
I, II, III, IV, and so on ; 
Roman type has a seriph as H) 
distinct from block letters 
H, etc. 

Rotary Cutter. — A machine 
largely used for fine-cutting on 
cards for indexes, etc., on ac- 
count of the exactitude with 
which it can be worked, but 
also used for cutting cards of 
any description. The blades are 
circular, fixed on an axle, and 
the cards pass beneath the 
blades on a fiat bed. 

Rounded. — (i) Rounded 
back : a book that has had the 
back of the folded sections 
hammered or rolled until it 
forms the segment of a circle. 
(2) Rounded corners : when the 
front corners, either top or 
bottom or both of the boards 
are rounded to prevent the wear 
of friction. 

Roundlet. — A small tooled 
circle, generally used when 
worked in gold. 

R o u N Di N G and Backing 
Machine. — A machine perform- 
ing the combined action. 

Roxburgue Binding. — 
Leather back, quite plain ^ex- 
cept for lettering, cloth or paper 
sides, top gilt, front and bottom 
edges untrimmed. Sometimes 
half-Roxburghe to denote leather 


Royal. — Size of paper. See 
p. 186. 

Rubber Binding. — Rubber 
bindings as they arc termed have 
been in use with more or less 
success for many years. The 
back of the sections is cut so 
that each« leaf is single, a rubber 
solution is then applied to the 
back edges, and a special form 
of canvas applied. In some 
processes the canvas and, solution 
arc together — the principle is 
the same however. 

Rubbing. — * A rubbing’ is a 
pattern obtained by rubbing 
heel-ball, plumbago, or lead 
pencil over a piece of paper, or 
something similar, pressed on to 
the design to be copied. 

Rubbing Machine. — Used in 
linen bleaching. 

Runner. — The board used in 
cutting with the plough. 

Running 'I'ille. — I'he short 
title of the book sometimes 
appearing at the top of both 
pages, sometimes only on the 
left hand of the two open 
pages. 

Run-up. — Straight, unbroken, 
and uncrossed lines, blind or 
gilt, from the top to the bottom 
of the back of a book. 

Saddle-stitching. — Stitching 
single sections on a stitching 
machine with the section placed 
* astride the saddle,’ i.e. the 
section opened with the saddle 
in the centre. 

Sag. — A binding sags when 
the weight of the leaves pulls 
the back forward. 

Sawing-in, or Sawn in. — 
When the cords or tapes are 
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placed in grooves sawn in the 
back of the book. The sawing 
machine is the machine doing 
the work. In handwork it is 
usual to use a tenon saw. 

Schedule. — In connection 
with a tender the list of items 
entering into the quotation of 
prices. 

Scotch. — A term used in 
Lancashire for a waxed shoe 
butt. , 

ScRATCHER-UP. — The comb or 
rake-like implement used to 
work the paste into the back of 
the book. 

Screw Press. See Standing 
Press. 

SEALS— 

Seal. — The skin usually 
supplied for bookbinding is 
that called the Greenland Seal. 
When a handsome, natural 
grain is required, the more 
costly and smaller Newfound- 
land seal is chosen. The skin 
of the seal has the same 
texture all over, and is suit- 
able for hard-rubbing wear. 

Acme Seals, — Dyed, plain, 
dull finish, with natural grain 
for bookbinding. 

Enamelled Seals. — Is us- 
ually the Greenland seal, bark 
or sumac tajmed, and treated 
■with a mixture of Prussian 
blue, and Baltic linseed oil, 
dried in a stove at a high 
temperature, It is mostly 
used for the best class of 
sUppers, and when large 
suitable skins are found, for 
carriage aprons, etc. 

Flesh, Seal. — ^When the 
seal is removed from the 


‘ limes ’ in the earlier part of 
its dressing it is sometimes 
split, and the flesh is the 
middle or part under the 
grain. The tanning and 
dressing strengthens it in 
textile strain, and its equal 
texture makes it suitable for 
a medium class work. It is 
dressed self-colour for book- 
binding, coloured for leggings, 
japanned for coach work and 
enamelled for leggings, etc. 
See Rough Seal. 

Kid Seals. — A tanned, alum 
and salt dressed, oil finished 
skin, very soft, tough and hard 
wear, for boots, etc., 

Levant Seals. — The term 
denotes the boldest of the 
grains used cither for boots, 
purses, bags, etc. 

Memel Seals. — The term 
denotes a bark tanned, oil 
dressed, dull, fine, or roe 
grained skin, which makes a 
handsome finish for boots, 
leggings, etc. 

Rough Seal. — Also used for 
bookbinding for large books 
with heavy wear, is the flesh 
of the Greenland seal taken 
off in its untanned condition. 
It is a cheap and economical 
leather. 

Striped Seals. — Are similar 
dressing to the welting, but 
pencilled across the skin from 
head to butt, with a broad 
line of ink, the black part 
making the binding of the 
best quality, shoes, etc. 

Split Seal. — The under- 
side of seal when, after tanning, 
split by machinery to reduce 
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higher priced skins to desired 
substance. It has not the 
textile strength of the flesh, 
but makes a good leather when 
strain is not given. 

Welting Seals. — Are the 
Newfoundland Seals tanned 
in sumac, shaved light, and 
arc used in saddle and harness 
of the highest quality for 
welting, beading, etc. 

Section. — In common use all 
the leaves folded together, 
making a complete part, usually 
one sheet. But the great in- 
crease in the variety of paper 
sizes and the introduction of 
the roll of paper have made it 
impossible to say that a section 
is always a sheet folded. 

Seme. — A design composed of 
small Items sprinkled or pow- 
dered over the cover. 

Series Title. — The name of 
the scries of a book usually found 
at top left-hand of half-title 
page, but sometimes taking the 
place of the half-title. 

Seripu. — The crosslines at the 
ends of the strokes in Roman 
type. 

Set off. — When the ink of 
one page, leaf, or sheet has 
marked the page, leaf, or sheet 
touching it, the print is said 
to have set off. See Offset. 

Setting the Headband. See 
Headband. Als j used in leather 
work. 

Sewer. — The one who sews 
or feeds the machines doing the 
sewing in stitching the sections. 

Sewing. — In theory there are 
three (at least) forms of binding 


the sectionvS of a book together, 
(i) Sewing. (2) Stitching. 
(3) Stabbing. But they overlap 
to some e.vtent in practice. 
Stabbing is stitching with wire 
or thread from side to side, near 
the back fold, but this must not 
be confuted with oversewing, 
in which the stitches arc smaller 
and closer. Sewing and stitch- 
ing arc often used 8yn(mymou8ly. 
But the latter describes the 
sewing of a single section or 
sections sewn singly to some 
other .substance. Sewing is ap- 
plied to the work when all the 
sections of a book are sewn or 
bound together, either by 
machine or by hand. 

Sewing Frame or Press. — The 
frame on which the cords or 
tapes arc stretched, to which 
the sections of the book arc 
sewn. 

Sewing Machine. — Machines 
of various kinds used for sewing 
the sections together. 

Sexto Decimo. — Book Sizes. 
See p. 186. 

Shagreen Leather. — Is a 
shark skin tanned and dyed, 
w'ith top of grain slightly buffed 
and then glazed bright. 

Shavings. — The paper cut 
from the edges, ety. 

Shaving Tub. See Tub. 
Shears. — Specially large 
shears are used for cutting mill- 
board, and are sometimes called 
millboard shears. 
SHEEPSKINS-- 

Splits. — The sheep-skin 
split by machinery, then 
tanned and finished as de- 
sired. 
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Skivlrs. — Before the use of 
splitting machines the sub- 
stance of the skins was shaved 
or skived by hand, and the 
name is still used by many 
bookbinders, though such work 
is not now done by hand. 

Cream Splits. — As ^^bovc, 
but machine glazed bright. 

Crust Splits.- -Sheep-skin 
grain splits as taken from the 
dr3dng sheds. 

Strained Splits.— Sheep 
split grains taken from drying 
shed* wet down. "I'he gniin 
set out and nailed on frame 
drying them. 

Bark Splits. — Of oak, bark 
tannage, and mostly softened 
for linings, etc. 

Buff Splits. — Skin bleached, 
dressed with milk, and finished 
semi-bright. 

Fish Grained Splits. — 
Skins dyed and finished with 
small gunpowder grain em- 
bossed. 

Glazfd Coloured Splits.— 
'I’he Skin dyed, seasoned, and 
glazed bright by machine. 

Seasoned Splits. — Self 
colour or dyed skins which 
have been treated with milk 
and white of eggs, yielding a 
soft semi-bright finish without 
the hardness of the brighter 
machine glazed skin. 

Straight or Long Grained 
Splits. — Sometimes termed by 
bookbinders roans ; is dyed, 
seasoned, and machine finished 
and grained horizontally with 
straight grain. 

Sheets. — The book before 
it is bound or folded. 


Short 'I'itlc. See Bastard. 

Shoulder. — Sometimes ap- 
plied to the upper-outer corners 
of the pages of a book. 

Shrunk. — Cloth or leather 
that has been shrunk before 
using. 

Signature. — (i) A sheet after 
being folded. (2) The letters 
or figures at the foot of the 
first page of each folded sheet 
or section. Does not always 
.ippear when the page number 
is at tht fool of the page com- 
mencing new chapters, etc. 
In large books after the alphabet 
has been used once it is the 
practice to continue aa or 2a, 
etc. Sometimes both figures 
and letters arc used at the same 
time. 

Sixtffn mo. — Book sizes. 
See p. 186. 

Size. — A gluey substance 
sometimes used in gilding, etc. 

Sizes. — For book and paper 
sizes, see p. 186. 

Sizing. — Sorting books of 
similar size into various batches 
for treatment. 

Skive. — Paring, which sec ; 
also skiver, a machine for skiving 
leather. 

Slips. — (1) The pieces of cord, 
string, tape, etc., left on the 
sewn book for attaching it to 
the boards. (2) Slips of paper 
used for various purposes, as 
‘ membering slips,’ i.e. the slips 
of paper on which the numbers 
and letters of the books to be 
worked are written, so that the 
workman has not to refer to the 
books themselves. 
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Small Paper Edition. — The 
ordinary edition as distinct from 
the large paper edition. 

Snake Skins. — The small 
South African snake skins have 
been used for decorating bands 
on books. 

Spanish Leather. — A name 
used by many leather dressers 
and others for any bright grained, 
straight grained leather. 

Split-boards. — When each 
cover is made of two boards — 
one thick and the other thin — 
with the tapes or cords — flat- 
tened — between. 

Spoiting.” (i) Foxing, which 
see. (2) A form of powdering. 
See Seme. 

Sprinkled. — Like ‘ marbled * 
this is usually applied to edge 
colouring and denotes that the 
edges have been cut and sprinkled 
with colour. Generally all three 
edges are so treated and de- 
scribed. 

Square. — (i) Boards perfectly 
true arc ‘ squared.’ (2) Squares 
are the edges of the boards 
projecting beyond the edges of 
the leaves. 

Squaring. — Squaring boards 
before cutting for book covers. 

Stabbing. See Sewing. 

Stabbing Machine. — Both 
hand and treadle machines for 
piercing the pamphlet, etc. 

Stamp. — Strictly applicable to 
most binders* tools, but used 
in a restricted sense for a metal 
block having a complete orna- 
ment, coat of arms, name, etc. 

Standing Press or Screw 
Press. — The tall press in which 
books are placed flat, a number 


at a time, for the purpose of 
subjecting them to pressure. 

Staples. See Stitches. 

Starting. — When a section 
or sections break away from the 
back ; to give way. 

Steinbok. — A small antelope 
of South Africa ; has a fine skin 
suitable for high-class binding 
leather. 

Stiffen. — To stiffen glue, 
paste, etc. ‘ Stiffener ’ is 
sometimes applied to a thin 
Imill] board used for stiffening 
another board or other material. 

Stitches. — In addition to the 
ordinary meaning, the wire 
staples ready to be strung on to 
the stitching machine. See also 
Sewing. 

Straight-edge. — A * true * 
ruler. 

Sub-title. — (i) Half-title, 
which see. (2) The elaboration 
of the one title by something 
following it. 

Sultan. — A coarse cape sheep, 
nut brown shade. 

Sumac. — A small tree or 
shrub of many varieties used in 
tanning. 

Surface. — The gloss on cloth, 
paper, leather, etc. 

Tag. — (i) The band to wliich 
a seal is attached in old parch- 
ments and books. (2) The label 
generally and in particular the 
attached label (pasted, gummed, 
or glued) for the number, .letter, 
etc., on library books. 

Tail. — The head and tail of 
a book are the top and bottom ; 
the tailpiece is an illustration 
etc., at the bottom of a page or 
the en 4 of a chapter. Sef Head. 
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Take. — A take is a portion of j 
work. 

Tapes. — Tapes are used for 
sewing the sections to, but the 
term is sometimes applied 
generically to the strings to 
which the sewing is carried. 

Tenon Saw. — A brass-backed 
saw, used for sawing in, which 
sec. 

Text. — The body-matter of a 
book distinct from the 
preliminary matter, etc. 

Thread. — Bookbinders thread 
18 made of linen or cotton. 

Three-quarter Bound. Sec 
Half-binding. 

Throw Out. — (i) When maps 
illustrations, etc., arc mounted 
at the centre on a crutch-guard, 
so that they open flat they 
arc said to be thrown out. 
(2) Also when they are mounted 
on a blank, page size at the end 
of a book, so that all, the map, 
etc., is beyond the margin when 
the book is open. 

Ticket. — Besides the ordinary 
meaning attached to the work, 
it denotes the name, label, or 
other device of the binder or 
bookseller. 

Ties. — Tags of various 
material to tie from board to 
board outside ^e edges. 

Tight Back. — When the back 
of the cover is attached to the 
back of the paper and bends 
with the book when it is 
opened. 

Tinctures. — The designs in 
heraldry to represent colours. 

Tipped-in. — When a leaf, 
illustration, map, etc., is pasted in 
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I without guarding it is said to be 
tipped in. 

Title. — ( i) Title, the title 
as it appears on the title page. 
See also Half-title, Sub-title, etc. 
(2) Short title : the title ab- 
breviated. (3) The space on the 
back of the book where the title 
is placed. See also Bastard title, 
Running title. Series title, etc. 

Tool. — The implements with 
which cover, etc., decoration is 
done, as distinct from loose 
type. Tooling is the act of 
doing the work, or the decr)ration 
when done. Described as 
antique, etc., tooling according 
to style employed. 

'I'ract. See Leaflet. 

'1’ree Calf. — Polished calf with 
a design resembling the section of 
a tree. Made by acid staining 
and rubbing in certain directions. 

'Primmed. — Only slightly cut 
in rc-bound books. Tn new books 
the uneven edges only being 
cut, the ‘ bolts ’ being un- 
opened. When the edges are 
only slightly cut. 

Trindle. — A ‘ U ’ shaped 
piece of wood or metal placed 
between the ‘ cords and boards ’ 
of the back to square the fore- 
edge for cutting. 

Triptych. — A tablet of three 
leaves hinged so that it can be 
folded to show a new * page.’ 

True. — Straight, exact, square 
at the sides and comers. 

Tub. — (i) Paste-tub : a small 
oak half-cask shaped receptacle, 
with a metal rod across the top, 
for paste. (2) Shaving-tub ; the 
receptacle of the shavings cut 
from books in the cutting press, 
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now usually only the framework 
of the ‘ stand ’ of the press. 

Turning up. — l'hc operation 
of using the trindlcs and flat- 
tening the back of the book to 
square the fore-edge. 

Twelvemo. — Book sizes. See 

p. 186. 

Twill. — A woven fabric with 
the appearance of diagonal 
lines. 

Two-sheets-on. — In use in 
both hand and machine sewing. 
'I'wo sheets or sections are sewn 
as one, the stitch passing from 
one section to the other with 
the cord or tape between. See 
All-along. 

Tying up. — Tying books after 
the cover has been glued, while 
drying. 

Type-holder. — The metal 
holder with a wooden handle, 
in which loose type is screwed 
for lettering, etc. 

Type. — Loose letters, etc., 
for lettering, and tooling, used 
in a type-holder instead of 
separate handles. See also p. 
188 for siz.cs, etc. 

Uncut. — The margins uncut 
as issued in rebound hooks. 
Paper full size and not cut after 
binding in new books. 

Uncut Edges. — Edges that 
have not been cut flush. See 
Unopened. 

Unopened. — When the folded 
edges have not been opened 
with paper knife. 

Varnish. — Bookbinders’ var- 
nish is used to give extra gloss 
to leather and cloth. It is also 
said to preserve the material. 
When lettering again, the varnish 


can be removed with methylated 
spirit. 

Vellum Calf Skin. — Some- 
times quite transparent. Parch- 
ment, which see. 

Vermicular. — Inlaid work 
like the track of a wriggling 
worm. * 

Verso. — The left-hand page 
of an open book. See Recto. 

Virgin Parchment. — Parch- 
ment made from the, skins of 
newborn lambs, calf, kid, as in 
book of Koran. 

V01UMI;. — A bound took 
complete, or part of a whole. 
Generally , not alzvays^haxing 
its own title page and register, 
and paging from i upwards. 

Walrus Hide. — The skin of 
the sea lion, bark tanned, and 
left in its natural thickness is 
used on buffing wheels for 
polishing steel, etc. Its use for 
driving bands is now obsolete. 

Warp. — The threads running 
lengthwise in the cloth, etc. 

Waste. — (1) The loss in cut- 
ting leather, cloth, boards, etc. 
(2) The unwanted leaves of 
advertisements, etc. 

Wat ERMA R K. — I'he design, 
etc., in the sheets of paper 
denoting maker, the mill at which 
it was made, or the size. 

Weekly. — P ublished weekly. 

Weft. — The threads crossing 
the warp. 

Whip-stitch. — An American 
term for oversewing, which see. 

Whip-stitching. — The same 
as oversewing. 

White Back. — A chrome side 
dull grained, with unblackcd 
flesh *, a Leeds term. 
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Whole Bound. — Generally 
applied to books bound com- 
pletely in leather. 

Wire Sewing.— Stitching the 
sections of a book. 

Witness. — The same as 
* proof/ which see. 


Woof. — The same as Weft, 
which see. 

Wrinkle. — When the leave 
arc uneven on the flat, through 
damp or bad work. 

Yellow Gold. — Lemon 
coloured gold-leaf. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.f. — A^l faults. 

Abr. Abridged. 

A. D.— Anno Domini. 

Ad.— Advertisement. 

Ann. — Annual. 

Ant. — Antique. 

Bour.~ Bourgeois. 

Brev. — Brevier. 

B. C. — Before Christ. 

B.d. — Binding damaged. 

Bdg. — Binding. 

Bds. — Boards. 

Bkn. — Broken. 

Bkrm. — Buckram . 

B. l. — Battered letter. 

C. — Circa — about. 

Cap. — Caput := Chapter. 

Cc. — Chapters. 

Chaps. — Chapters. 

Caps. — Capitals (letters). 

Cat. — Catalogue. 

Cf.— Calf. 

Cl.— Cloth. 

Cp. — Cap — Foolscap. 

Cr. — Crown. 

Del., Dfelt. — Delincavit =r he 
drew it. 

D. c. — Double column. 

D.crn. — Double crown. 

D.e. — Deckle edged. 

Dmy. — Demy. 

Doz. — Dozen. 


Ent.S.lI. -Kntcred at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. 

Et.sec].' -Etseejnentes ~ and fol- 
lowing. 

8vo. — Octavo. 

Ed. - Edition. 

Ex. — Extra. 

Fee.-- Fecit — he did it. 

Fin. — Ad fincm = at the end. 
Fcp. —Foolscap. 

F. e.g.— Fore edge gilt. 

Fig.— Figure. 

Ff.- 'Folios. 

Fo.---Folio. 

G. c. “Gilt edges. 

G.ex. — Gilt extra. 

Gr. — Grain. 

II. b.— Half bound. 

Hd.— Head. 

Hdbd. — Headband. 

HE— Half. 

Inv. — Invenit — he designed it. 
Ib. — Ibidem— in the same place. 
Ini. — Infra, below. 

Intro. — Introduction. 

Id. — Idem — the same. 

I.e. — Id cst = that is. 

III. — Illustrated. 

Imp. — (i) Imperial. ( 2 ) Im- 
perfect. 

Kal. — Kalendae = Calends. 

Jnl. — ^Journal. 
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L.s. — Locus sigilli = the place 
for the seal. 

L. — Latin. 

L.c. — Lowercase = small letters. 
Lan. — Language. 

Lat. — Latin. 

L.p. — (i) Large paper j and ( 2 ) 
Long primer. 

Lh. — Leather. 

Mar. — Margin. 

Mod. — Modern. See Types. 
Mor. — Morocco. 

MSS. — Manuscripts (MS. 
singular). 

Mt. — Mounts or Mounted. 

N.b. — Nota bene = note well. 
N.d. — No date. 

No. — Numero = number. 
Non-p. — Non-pariel. 

N. s. — New style. 

Ob. — Obiit = died. 

O. cf.^ — Old calf. 

Op. — Opera. 

O.p. — Out of print. 

O. 8. — Old style. 

Pxt. — Pinxit = he, or she, 
painted it. 

Pan. — Panel. 

Par. — Paragraph, 

Parch. — Parchment. 

Patt. — Pattern. 

Per. — (i) Persian. ( 2 ) Periodical. 

P. g. — Paste grain. 

Phot. — Photographs. 

Port. — Por trai t. 

Pp. — Pages. 

Pph. — Pamphlet. 


Pref. — Preface. 

Pts. — Parts. 

Q. — Quarterly. 

Q.b. — Quartet bound. 

Q. v. — Quod vide == which sec. 
Rom. — Roman. 

Rox. — Roxburghe. 

Roy.t— Royal. 

Ryl. — Royal. 

R. C. — Round corners. 

Rus. — Russia leather. 

Sc. — Sculpsit = he • or she en- 
graved it. 

S. a. — Sine amio = withqut date, 

S. c. — Small capital letters. 

Sec. — Section. . 

Ser. — Series. 

Sig. — Signatures. 

Supp. — Supplement. 

Syn. — Synonym. 

Synop. — Synopsis. 

T. c.g. — Top edge gilt. 

Temp. — Tempore = in the time 
of. 

Typo. — Typographer = printer. 
V.g. — Verbi gratia = for ex- 
ample. 

V.— Vide := sec. 

Viz. — ^Videlicet = namely. 

Vol. — Volume, 

Vv.ll. — Variae lectiones = various 
readings. 

V. y. — Various years. 

W. a.f.— [Sold] With all fault. 
W.f. — Wrong 'fount. 

Y.— Year. 
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WORKS ON 


Library Science, 

topography, Etc. 


THE Series of Technical Library Manuals: 

1 . The Production of the 
Printed Catalogue. 

By ALEX, J. PHILIP. 


The Preparation, Printing, and Publication of 
Catalogues of Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Business Houses. 
With an appendix of type faces. 

A practical handbook for everyone concerned 
with printing. 


5 /- 


net. 


STAHLET PAUL ft CO.. 31. ESSEX ST., W.C, 



THE SERIES OF TECHNICAL LIBRARY MANUALS. 


The 

of Bookbinding 

Bookbinding from the point of view of the 
binder, the publisher, the librarian and the 
general reader. With chapters on the manu- 
facture of binders’ leather and cloth, and a^ 
description of a working bindery, together with 
a glossary of terms used in leather and cloth 
manufacture and binding. 


2 . 

Business 


BY 

ALEX J. PHILIP 


Crown octavo in size, and contains approximately 240 pages, 
besides numerous samples of cloth and leather, specially dis- 
played for colour, gram, and material. Photo-micrographs of 
paper fibres, by Clayton Beadle, Esq., illustrate the chapter 
dealing with book papers. The chapter on leather and its 
preparation is by Professor Proctor, the well-known expert. 
The glossary of terms, which is probably the most complete 
ever presented to the public, has been compiled with the 
assistance of J. Drew Appleby, Esq., and others. 

The book is not historical, nor is it practical in the sense that 
it tells the amateur how to bind books — information he 
can obtain from numerous sources. It does tell the practical 
man all he wants to know about getting his books bound, 
whether at a business house or in the library bindery. 


Price 6/- net. 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31. Essex St., W.C. 



THE LIBRARIAN 

AND BOOK WORLD. 

If you are interested in books you will be still more interested' 
in " The Librarian and Book World,” which from cover to 
cover is all about books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the worlds It is the independent library monthly 
in this country, entirely controlled and written by members of 
the profession. It has the largest circulation. Its circulation 
in the colonies and abroad is more than five times larger than 
that of any other in this country. It is the only paper dealing 
systematically and consistently with women’s work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is a feature 
absolutely unique for the books of this country. All the best 
books published are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated : nearly two thousand volumes a year 
are treated in this way. It makes “ The Librarian ” invaluable 
to all bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, in fact, 
everyone in any way connected with books. 

" The Librarian and Book World ” is the best medium for 
reaching one of the largest, most w'ealthy, and constant classes 
of customers. It has a circulation of i,ooo net monthly, and as 
an institution journal is read by 4.000 readers monthly, besides 
a large number of private readers. It circulates among public, 
private, university, and collegiate libraries, booksellers, pub- 
lishers, and varied trades. It is read in Canada, Africa, United 
States, South America, Australia, New Zealand, India, France, 
Germany, &c., &c Its readers spend more than 200, coo a 
year on books? alone. 

Ninety per cent, of our advertisements have been renewed * 

, Published on the first 01 the month by 

STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31, Essex St., W.C. 

• 

Price 6d. net monthly ; or 6/6 per annum, post free, at home and abroad. 

Send seven stamps for specimen number. 



THE 

LIBRARY ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

(In Preparation). 

By the 

FOREMOST AUTHORITIES. 

Edited by 

ALEX. J. PHILIP, 

Borough Librarian, Gravesend, Hon. Sec. of the Book Production Committee 
of the Library Association, Author of “The Dickens Dictionary," “ Dickens’s 
Honeymoon and where he spent it," “The History of Gravesend," "The 
Production of the Printed Catalogue," “The Business of Bookbinding," 
"Gravesend; the Water Gate of London," “The Office Companion," etc. 
Editor of “ Captain John Smith’s Adventures," The Library Section of the 
■“Literary Year Book," 1907-8-9; “The Libraries, Museums, a»*id Art 
Galleries Year Book," “The Librarian and Book World." 

To be published about December 51st, 1912. 

On January 1st, 1913, the price will be raised to £2. 

The Library ENCYCLOPiEDiA will be demy octavo, con- 
taining approximately 700 pages, and will be illustrated 
wherever it is considered necessary. Such an Encyclopedia 
as this will be invaluable to the small library as well as the 
large, and will become a vaAe mecum to the assistant. Even the 
highly trained and efficient librarian will find it incomparable 
as a refresher for the memory. 

The Library Encyclop.edia will deal comprehensively 
with Library Administration, Book Purchasing, Library 
History, Library Plans and Buildings, Classification, Cata- 
loguing, Office Work and Routine, Mechanical Aids, Advertising, 
Heating, Lighting, Ventilating, and the various contributory 
branches of knowledge, Binding, Paper, the Preservation of 
Records, Museum Work, Practical Printing, Bibliography, 
Estimating, Specification Work, and all the numerous subjects 
either directly or indirectly connected with work in public, 
proprietary, and private libraries and museums. 

Many of the most eminent librarians in all parts of the 
world are amongst the contributors, and the work has been 
already largely subscribed for. See "The Production of the 
Printed Catalogue ” for first list of subscribers. Orders should 
be sent direct to the Editor. ' 

STANLEY PAUL & Co., 

31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 



The Libraries, Museums, 
and Art Galleries Year Book. 

Edited by 

ALEX. J. PHILIP. 

Gives the most complete list of libraries in existence, 
with the fullest details of each institution 

Forms an index to the •literary activities and artistic 
opportunities of the towns of the kingdom. 

Gives particulars of nearly two thousand possible customers 
for printers, publishers, booksellers, office furniture and 
supply firms. 

For tho LIBRARIAN, the CURATOR, the 
BUSINESS MAN, and the GENERAL PUBLIC. 

Demy 8vo. 5/- net. 

SCOTT, GREENWOOD AND SON, LUDGATE HILL. 


“LIBRARIAN” SERIES OF REPRINTS 

1. Bug^eitions towards a Constructional Revision of the Dewey 

Classification. By Arthur John Hawkes. 

Price Sixpence net Keprintcd from “The Librarian ’’ A valuable 
contributftm to the knowledge of cataloguing in general and the Dewey 
system 800 and 900 in particular. Lssential to every user of the Decimal 
system, and to every student. 

2. Library Assistants’ Association : an outline of its development 

and work. By W. Benson Thorne. 

Price Sixpence net. Reprinted from “The Librarian." For the first 
time the complete history of this most progressive association is told in 
a handy form. 

3. Cinematograph Films; Their National value and preservation. 

By Alex. J. Philip. 

Price Sixpence net. Reprinted from “ The Librarian." Cinemato- 
graphs and the Public Library ; how each can help the other. 


Other articles have been prepared and will be issued in bandy sixpenny 
form. The subjects of these will be announced m “ The Librarian and 
Book World " from tune to time. 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO., 
31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 




The History of Gravesend 

^nd its surroundings, from Prehistoric times 
to the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 

BV 

ALEX. J. PHICIP, 

Author of “ A Dickens Dictionary.” ‘‘Gravesend • the water gate of London, 

■“ Dickens’s Honeymoon, and where he spent it,” etc., etc. Contributor on 
Antiquarian Topics to ‘‘The Times,” ‘‘The Morning Post,” “The Encyclo- 
pmdia Britannica,” ‘‘The Home Counties Magazine,” etc.^ etc 

“The History of Gravesend” will be issued oifly to 
subscribers. The number of copies will be strictly limited to 
3C5 copies of each volume. Each copy will be numbered and 
signed by the Author. There will be no presentation copies, 
and no other Edition de luxe will be published , nor will any 
other edition be published within four years of the date of issue 
of the first volume. 

The first volume will be issued about September next, and 
will cover Prehistoric Gravesend, The Koman Period , and The 
Anglo-Saxons in Gravesend ; and will be founded on the 
articles that have already appeared in “ The Home Counties 
Magazine," which are being utilized by permission of the pro- 
prietors of that magazine. It is anticipated that ther^ will be 
three other volumes published at intervals of about a year. 

The book will be printed on rag wove paper with new type, 
large paper (i.e. wide margins), with full-page illustrations 
I about 32 in each volume) in line and fine half-tone work on 
art paper ; deckle edged ; and will be bound in two styles 
(i) Sealskin, acid free, Roxburghe style, silk jiead-band and 
marker, gilt top, gold lettered. (2) Goat skin, flesh side dressed, 
acid free, Roxburghe style, head-band, etc. as in style i 

The price of each volume wall be 12/6 net, twd a remittance 
for the first volume must accompany the order. Payment for 
future volumes will become due on delivery. Orders should be 
sent at once, as under no circumstances will the number pf 
copies be exceeded. They may be sent to the author at 
3, Darnley Terrace, Gravesend ; or to the publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31, Essex Street, W.C. 



A DICKENS DICTIONARY 


BY 

AL*EX. J. PHILIP. 


A complete index to all the characters and places 
in the novels and works to a total of more than 
8,000 ; with a description and an account of the 
original of each. An historical synopsis of each 
book ; and an index to about 370 originals. 


Price 8/6 


net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Ltd. 



DICKENS’S HONEYMOON, 
AND WHERE HE SPENT IT. 

Illustrated. By ALEX. J. PHILIP. 

One Shilling net. 

“Dickens’s Honeymoon, and Where He Spent it,” by 
Alex. J. Philip, is an endeavour to crystallize one phase at least 
of Dickens Lore. Not only does it bring vividly before the 
reader a picture of Chalk as it was when Dickens brought his 
young wife to the house on the corner, but it gives for the first 
time a full account of the many and tedious steps that led up 
to the identification of the cottage and the explosion of a theory 
that had been accepted for many years. 

What the “ Daily Chronicle ” says about it : — ^ 

“ . . .in the end we are able to prove that the ‘ Honeymoon 
Cottage ’ was the humble dwelling occupied in Dickens’s day by a Mr. 
Craddock. . . . Mr. Philip, who is well-known as a student of the 
novelist, gives the whole story in a dainty little volume." 

What the “ Book Monthly ” says: — 

“ An interesting addition to Dickensiana, from a well-known 
Dickensian." 

What Mr. Percy Fitzgerald says : — 

“I owe you a thousand thanks for your most pleasing little book— it 
is really convincing. ... I admire the way it is brought out." 
What the “ Pall Mall ” says : — 

" A description, with illustrations, of the Kentish village of Chalk 
written by the Public Librarian of Gravesend." 

What the “ Gravesend & Northfleet Standard ” says : — 

“The Chairman of the Gravesend Branch [of the Dickens Fellowship} 
has written an interesting little booklet, giving illustrations . . 

What the “ Chatham News ’’ says : — 

“ . . All members of the Fellowship . . . will be glad to possess 

this little book, which tells the whole story, and several interesting 
photographs ..." 

What the “ Gravesend Reporter ’’ says : — 

“ Mr Alex. J. Philip deserves the thanks of every Dickens lover for 
ihe admirable little brochure he has just published under the title, 
‘ Dickens’s Honeymoon, and where he spent it.' . . . the book is one 
to buy inasmuch as the salient points have been garnered and irrele- 
vences excluded, and . . . one can turn to the book for reliable evidence 
in the matter. It was a brave thing for Mr. Philip to attempt, this 
challenging of what had been looked upon as unquestionable, but the 
author has shown upon what little foundation the tradition rested arid 
how the statement by Blanchard of a circumstantial glance was^de- 
veloped into a structure, the destruction of which was at first looked 
upon as sheer vandalism. The thoroughness exhibited in the ' Dickens 
Dictionary ’ is in evidence in this less pretentious volume, and its ready 
sale is assured." 

ONE SHILLING NET. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Henrietta St., W.C. 
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Patentees and Specialists in* Library Pindin^j. 
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We treat Crown 8vo. Fiction by four different 
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Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon 111.: Personal 

Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperor by the late Baron 
d’Ambbs : translated by A. R. Allinson. In two volumes, demy 

8vo, fully illustrated, 24s. net the set. 
o 

This book is the private diary of a life-long and intimate friend 
of Louis Napoleon, whose identity is here thinly veiled under a 
somewhat obvious pseudonym. The Baron first made the acquaint- 
ance of the future Emperor when scarcely more than a boy at 
Arenaberg, the Swiss home where he and his mother Queen Hortense 
of Holland were living in exile. Deeply impressed from the beginning 
by the personalit^of Louis Napoleon, the Baron gradually became 
impressed with the idea that his friend was a son of Napoleon 1 ., 
and in his diary ha alleges some startling evidence in favour of his 
theory. From his earliest association with Louis he began jotting 
down incidents, conversations, and reflections as they occurred, and 
to these lia added evidence from every source, letters, documents, 
newspaper cuttings, which, after the death of Louis Napoleon and 
within a few years of his own, he prepared for publication. The 
book ther<^ore supplies a large quantity of first hand material, for the 
first time in English, for a survey and study of the life and character 
of one of the most enigmatic figures in modern history. The 
Baron follows his hero from boyhood through the years of exile and 
adventure, as a conspirator in Italy, as a refugee in London, as 
President of the Republic of *48, finally as Emperor, down to the 
disasters of xSyo, the fatal day at Sedan and the death at Chislehurst. 
In every phase of that chequered career this unique diary throws 
illuminating sidelights on a number of interesting and hitherto 
imperfectly understood episodes. 



Fourteen Tears of Diplomatic Life in Japan, 

Stray leaves from the Diary of Barombss Albert d’Anbthan, 
with an introduction by His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James (Monsieur Kato), who was twice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs during Baron d’Anethan’s term in 
Tokio. Illustrated with photogravure and half-tone illustrations 
printed on art paper, i8s. net. 

This volume consists of the diaries of the Baroness d’Anethan, 
widow of the late Baron Albert d'Anethan, Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
at the Court of Japan. For fifteen or sixteen years Baron d’Anethan 
held this position, and during the whole of that period the Baroness 
described day by day the events, historical, social, and official, in 
which she was taking part. The Diary commences with her first 
day in the Far East, and deals with the stirring events oFthe fol- 
lowing years, the Japanese-Chinese War, the tragedies of the Boxer 
trouble, experiences of the Red Cross work, the various travels and 
expeditions in the lovely interior of Japan, Court, official, and religious 
functions, many no longer existing, and above all the exciting incidents 
of the Russo-Japanese War, All these are described with a realistic 
and vivid pen. 

The History of Garrards, Crown Jewellers, 1721— 
zgzi. A superb volume, printed throughout on art paper, in two 
colours, with nearly 40 whole-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5/- net. 

Of the great London businesses dating from the early days of the 
i8th century, few possess the historical Interest which centres in the 
House of Garrard. Between 1721 and 19x1, the Garrards have been 
goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers to six Sovereigns in succession. 
All the great notabilities of seventeen eventful decades have been their 
customers, and the archives of the firm are complete from the day the 
sign of the King's Arms was set up at the corner of Panton Street and 
the Haymarket down to the recent removal of the business to the 
magnificent building at the northern end of Albemule Street, which an 
exuert has lately described as ** the finest exemplification to be found 
m London of the application of the highest architectural and decorative 
designs to commercial premises.'* It was at Garrards that Frederick 
Prince of Wales and his Consort, the three Dukes of Cutpberland, 
George III, and Queen Charlotte, King George IV. and his five brothers, 
King William IV. and Queen Adelaide, Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, King Bdwara VII. and Queen Alexandra, parchase 4 both 
plate and jewellery. The great Duke of 'Wellington went to Garrards 
to set the first facet of the Koh-I-Noor for cutting, and the Poysd 
Crowns, both in 1901 and 191 1, were either made or arrai^ed at 
Garrards. The Imperial Crown used at the Delhi Durbar of December 
7th, 19x1, was also designed and made by the Crown Jewellers. 

Not only will the History or Garrards *' contain a narrative of 
’ the artistic achievements of this great firm during many generations, 
but it will provide its readers wltn a very interestiim account of the 
two great London thoroughfares which are associated with it, vis. the 
Hayntatket and Albemarle Street. 



Gadoy, the Queen’s Favourite, Edmund B. 
d’ Auvergne. Author of ** The Coburgs,” “ A Queen at Bay,” 
** Lola Montez,” etc. Demy Svo, illustrated, i6s. net. 

A romance of the old Spanish Court. Godoy, the son of a poor 
country gentleman, had no fortune but his handsome face. This 
was enough to captivate Maria Luisa, the wife of King Charles IV., 
a woman comparable in some respects with Catherine II. of Russia. 
Strange to say, he^ lover secured an empire over her husband, 
which lasted till his dying day. Entrusted with the g«.*vernment, 
Godoy was called upon to contend against no less a foe than Napoleon 
himself, and for twenty years he held France at bay. Overtnrowa 
at last, by the odious heir-apparent, afterwards Ferdinand VII., the 
fallen Ikvourite became a prisoner in the hands of the French at 
Bayonne. He followed his master and mistress into exile, and 
died^poor and neglected forty years after. His career wae one of 
the most romantic that history affords. The book is largely based 
on unpublished ofiBcial documents. 

In Jesuit Land : The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay. 

W. H. Koebel 

Author of In the Maoriland Bush,” *' Madeira. Old and New,” 
“ Portugal, Past and Present,” etc. Demy Svo, fully illustrated. 

The story of the Jesuit missions of Paraguay as told here, forms 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the complex history of the 
River Plate Provinces. Mr. Koebel has traced the work of the 
missions from their inception in the early days of Spanish South 
American colonisation and discovery, down to the &nal expulsion 
of the Jesuits by Bucareli In the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It Is a story of deep interest, often of breathless excitement, and is, 
at the same time, a close and intimate study of the devoted men, 
who gave all, even to life itself, to their work ; through the story 
runs a vein of political intrigue which heightens its fascination, 

Prinoess and Queen : The Life and Times of Mary 11. 

Mary F. Sandars 

Author of Balzac, his Lifl^nd Writings.” 

The only English biography of Mary II. is the one written by 
Miss Agnes Strickland in her ” Lives of the Queens of England,” 
and this work is wholly unfair to the Queen. Since then much 
fresh information has come to light. In 1880, Countess Bentinck 

g ibliahed part of Queen Mary’s private diary, and in i886 Dr, 
oebner produced other portions of it. These two books give a 
unique opportunity for an appi^iisement of the Queen, who confided 
her most secret thoughts to her precious Memoirs, which she 
carried on her person in times of danger. Moreover, the writer 
has visited the Hague, and studied the archives there, where she 
received much valuable assistance from Dr. Kramer, author of a 
Dut^h Life of Queen Mary. By the kindness of the Duke of 
Portland she has also had access to the unpublished letters at 
Welbeck, and through Lord Bathurst to a number of unpublished 
lettery of the Queen to her most intimate friends. 
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Thm I«.oYe Affairs of the Vatican. Dr. Angelo 
S. Rappoport. Author of ‘'Royal Lovers,” “Mad Majesties,” 
“Leopold II.,” etc. In demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with 
photogravure plates and numerous other illustrations, printed 
on art paper, i6s. net. 

The history of Rome and the Popes has often been treated in an 
exhaustive manner, but there is scarcely any authoritative work dealing 
with the more intimate side of the affairs of the Vatican. Dr. A. S, 
Rappoport, who has made a special study of the lighter side of history, 
and especially of the influence exercised by the favourites of kings and 
queens upon the politics of nations, endeavours to show the in^ortant 
part played by the favourites of the Popes in the history of the 
Vatican and Christianity. As an impartial historian this author 
draws attention to the discrepancy existing between the noble# and 
sublime teaching of Christ and the practice of his followers. Begin- 
ning with the earliest history of the Bishops of Rome, who soon, 
became the spiritual rulers of Christendom, he deals with the morality 
of the priests and the various love affairs of the Popes. The words of 
the prophet, “and the women rule over us,” may literally be applied 
to the history of the Papacy during the middle ages and the Renais- 
sance. For not only were such famous courtesans as Theodora and 
Marozia the actual rulers of the Vatican, and in possession of the 
Keys of Heaven, but a woman one day ascended the throne of St. 
Peter and became Pope, The author further relates the story of 
Pope Alexander VI. and Signora Venozza, of Pope Leo X. and a 
French Court beauty, of Sixtus V. and the beautiful English heretic 
Anna Osten, of Innocent X. and his sister-in-law Olympia, and of 
many other Popes. Dr. Rappoport is a philosopher as wbll as a 
master of light biographical literature, and unobtrusively he teaches 
a lesson and draws a moral. Whilst exposing the intrigues of the 
Papal Court, he does justice to such Popes as were worthy Vicars of 
Christ. 


The Tragedy of Sandro Betticelli. A.'J" Anderson 

Author of “ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi,” etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and i6 full-page illustra- 
tions on art paper, los. 6d. net. 

A delightful story of Florence during the Renaissance, with the 
poets, philosophers, and ladies of the Medici circle as a background, 
and including the most intimate study of Botticelli's life and art that 
has yet been written. Commencing with Sandro’s life at Prato and 
telling of the influence that Lucrezia exercised over his character, and 
Fra FiUippo Lippi over his painting, the author depicts his struggles 
and triumphs with a sure touch, ending with the wave of piagnone 
mysticism which clouded the last years of his career. When Mr. 
Anderson loves his characters, he loves them whole-heartedly, and he 
compels his readers to sympathise with Botticelli as much as they 
sympathise with Filippo Lippi and the nun Lucrezia. 
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'The Life of Cesare Borgia. Rafael Sabatini 
Author of “The Lion’s Skin,” “The Justice of the Duke,” etc. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with coloured frontispiece and other 
illustrations printed on art paper, i6s. net. 

Cesare Borgia, the most conspicuous figure in Italy’s most conspicu- 
ous age, has hitherto been no more than a figure of romanee, a villain 
of melodrama, and such conceptions as there are of him are vaguely of 
a splendid criminal, based upon the fictions of Hugo and Dumas. It 
is time we knew mor(>of the prototype of “ The Prince ” of Machiavelli„ 
and singular that in an age of historical biographies so amazing a 
subject should for so long ha'^e been neglected by the historian. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini has undertaken the task of telling this tremen- 
dous ani picturesque story. Ruthless, swift and terrific does Cesare 
Borgia appear in the pages of this engrossing biography, yet a man of 
soun^ judgment, as just as he was merciless— too just, indeed, for 
mercy — ^a subtle statesman and a military genius. 


Duohess Derelict : A Study of the Life and Times of 
Charlotte d' Albret, Duchess of Valentinois. E. L. Miron. Demy 
8vo, fully illustrated, i6s. net. 

The beautiful and saintly girl who became the wife of Cesare 
Borgia is one of the most pathetic of the minor figures which take 
the stage in the brilliant period of French history which is sandwiched 
between the Mediaeval and the Renaissance epoch. In this book her 
brief life is presented to English readers for the first time, many of the 
documents consulted having never before been translated. Side by 
side wilih the hapless heroine move such arresting persons of the drama 
as Louis XII., his twice-crowned Queen, Anne of Brittany, Louise 
d’ Angoul6me, the ambitious mother of Francis I., the worldly Cardinal, 
George d’Amboise, the “ little deformed Queen ” of France, Saintc 
Jeanne de Valois, and a host of lesser-known men and women, the 
most important being the crafty, blustering Gascon, the Sieur d* Albret, 
father of Charlotte. For setting, the book has the social conditions 
of life in the feudal chateaux of bygone France ; and the wardrobes, 
the jewel-caskSts, the recreatiogg^and occupations of a great lady of 
the period are faithfully presented in its pages. 


Th^ Life of James Hinton. Mrs. Havelock 
E fitis. Author of “ Three Modern Seers,” ** My Cornish Neigh- 
bours,” »• Kit’s Honour,” etc. Illustrated, los. fid. net. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis is prepauini this biography under vei 7 favour- 
able circumstances. Access to private papers, and the assistance of 
intimate friends, together with her own knowledge and experience, 
qualify her to treat the subject with greater fullness than was possible 
to those who preceded her. The book will aim at presenting the man 
as his friends knew him, and as the world does not realise him. Many 
matters will be revealed to show that he chiefiy sought to disentangle 
false morality from true morality, and to prove him a noble, serious 
student struggling to bring truth into the open. 



In the Footiteps of Riohard CcDur de Lion.^ 

MAUto M. Holbach. Author of “Bosnia and Herzegovina/* 
“ Dalmatia/* etc. In demy 8vo. fully illustrated, i6s. net. 

Born of a warrior race of princes, yet with troubadore blood in his 
veins, Richard Coeur de Lion united in himself the qualities of soldier 
and poet. His faults were many, but most of them were those of the 
age in which he lived. This book aims to sketch truly this almost 
mythical king, and to bring one of the most int^;rfisting characters in 
history from the land of shadows into the broad light of day, tracing 
his footsteps through mediaeval France and England to Cyprus and the 
Holy Land, and back along the Adriatic shores to the place of his 
captivity on the Danube, and finally to his tragic death in the land of 
his boyhood. The author has a personal acquaintance with tl^e scenes 
of many of Coeur de Lion’s wanderings which gives life to her narrative, 
and the historical bent which enables her to do justice to the subject. 

The France of Joan of Arc. Lieut. >Colonbl 

Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O, Author of “The Amours of 
Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite de Valois,” “ Sidelights on 
the Court of France,” etc. In one volume. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with photogravure frontispiece and i6 illustrations on art paper, 
i6s. net. 

No period of French history is richer in the material of romance 
than tnat immediately preceding and synchronous with the time of 
Joan of Arc, and Colonel Haggard has made excellent use„of that 
material in this, the latest volume from his pen. His picturfe of the 
France of Joan of Arc glows with colour and is full of startling light 
and shade effects. Colonel Haggard not only vividly realises in this 
book a very engaging Maid of Orleans, but he also traces those earlier 
historical developments, a knowledge of which is indispensable to a 
true understanding of the position which history assigns to Joan of 
Arc. He shows how, before the advent of “la Pucelle,” France was 
torn by civil strife, her king, Charle|^VI., beloved butSiabecile, power- 
less to defend his kingdom, and his'^owerful vassals, the Seigneurs, 
intent only on personal gain. Colonel Haggard traces the origin and 
progress of that bloody and long-drawn-out quarrel, known as that 
of the Armagnacs and the Burgundians, and shows how the crafty king 
Henry V, of England took advantage of the turmoil to sn&'ch the 
throne of France. 

A glittering procession of historic figures is revealed in Colonel 
Haggard’s volume, Philippe le Hardi, Jean sans Peur, Philippe le Bon, 
the three famous Dukes of Burgundy; Louis d’ Orleans; the Comte 
Bernard d’Armagnac, Charles VI., and Isabeau, his unfaithful consort ; 
Charles VII., and Yolande, his intriguing mother-in-law ; these and 
many other noted personajges play their part in the moving drama of 
which the central figure is Joan of Arc, whose human and pathetic 
story is told fully in Colonel Haggard’s pages from the early days at 
Dom-Remy down to the trial and execution. 



J«aii d€ la Fontaine: The Poet and the Man. 

* Frank Hamsl. Author of ** The Dauphines of France," “ An 
Eighteenth Century Marquise," “ A Woman of the Revolution," 
etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, i6s. net. 

La Fontaine has a unique place in French literature. He stands 
between the old and the new, He possessed the humour of the 
Renaissance period and adapted it to the clear and sparkling style 
of the grand siMe, Althougn he lived mostly in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of Parisian Society and the Court, his writings have an open- 
air atmosphere which adds to their charm. His great gift was for 
telling stories — and fiis fables are Immortal. When he wrote of 
animals he endowed them with humanity and personality to such an 
extent that animals described by other writers seem dull and dead in 
eompar^n with his. 

His lif^ contains no great incidents and no great upheavals, but is 
made up of entertaining little things, many friendships, and a passion 
for ^etry. He was closely in touch with Boileau, Racine and 
Moline, and his story must therefore appeal to all students of a 
remarkable period of French literary history. 

Among the women of his circle were the gay niece of Mazarin, 
Mme. la Duchesse de Bouillon ; the hysterical and devout Madame, 
wife of Gaston d' Orleans, the actress La Champmesld. and his 
particular benefactress, Mme. de la Sabli^re. To these and other 
kind friends he was indebted for the ease and luxury he loved. 
Great child of genius that he was, he might have cried in the words 
of another writer, “ Oh, why cannot we all be happy and devote 
ourselves to play ? " 

The Royal Miracle: A Garland of unpublished or 

very Rare Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints and other Rariora 
coverning the Wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of 
Worcester (September 3 — October 15, 1651), with an Historical 
Introduction and Bibliography, together with some account of the 
Commemorative Pilgrimage of September 3 — g, ign. A. M, 
Broadley. Author of “ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale," " Chats 
on Autographs," “ Napoleon m Caricature," etc. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, fully illustrated, with portraits, maps, etc., from rare 
originals. 

Mr. A. M. Broadley is the fortunate possessor of an unrivalled 
collection of Carolean Memorabilia, and in this work he has brought 
together in one superb volume a choice selection of contemporary 
literature, with many quaint and high-class illustrations, telling the 
romantic story of the young King’s wanderings by circuits wide and 
deviou^rom Worcester’s fatal field. 

These reprints include a Broadside History of His Sacred Majesty’s 
most Wonderful Preservation (1660). “ White-Ladies, or His Sacred 
Majesty’s most Miraculous Preservation *’ (x66o) ; “ The Royal Oake, 
etc.," by John Danverd ; " Miraculum Basllicou, or the Royal Miracle " 
(1664) ; " Claustrum Regale Resevatum, or the King’s Concealment at 
Trent," by A. W. (1667) \ fbe letter of William Ellesdon of 
Charmoutu to the Earl of Clarendon concerning the adventures cA 
Charles II., transcribed from the original letter in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Many other interesting items are included, and the 
work is produced in the best possible style. 



A Great Russian Realist: The Romance and 

Reality of Dostoieflfsky. J. A. T. Lloyd. Author of " Two 

Russian Reformers,” etc,, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 

with illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

Gogel was the founder of the Russian novel, and at the outset of his 
literary career Dostoieffsky was hailed as a new Gogel, The former 
wrote of Russia and the Russians as they appeared to him, the latter 
from the sad but never embittered memories of his youth. The strtsry 
of Dostoieffsky’s life is full of interest. Beginning as an engineering * 
student he became absorbed in French ‘literature, and abandoning his 
profession, he maintained himself while writing his romance “Poor 
Folk” by translating the novels of George Sand into thg^Russian 
language. Poor Folk ” demonstrated his genius, and brought him 
fame. He joined the Revolutionary Party, was imprisoned, con- 
demned to be shot, reprieved, and sent to Siberia, where he planned 
the terrible “ Maison des Mortes,” in which he tells his experiences 
of Siberia, Here he studied the psychology of crime and punishr 
ment which he afterwards made the subject of perhaps his most 
important book. Leaving prison, he began life again as a common 
soldier, became a lieutenant, and wrote several works. He married, 
was allowed to return to Russia, took up residence in St. Petersburg, 
and published ” Vremia,” a journal afterwards stopped. He visited 
Europe, where his gambling habits reduced him to penury. He then 
planned his story “ The Gambler.” His wife and brother died, and 
he was left with a stepson and his brother’s family to provide for. 
At this, the most desperate period of his fortunes, he seems to have 
reached the threshold of his great period as a creative writer. This 
resulted in the production of “Crime and Punishment,” the^ greatest 
Criminal novel the world has ever seen. Turgenev listened to the 
whispers of beautiful and exquisite young girls who spoke of Russia's 
aspirations and Russia's freedom. DostoiefFsky listened to the moan 
of pain struggling up from white lips too weak for any power of speech 
but prayer. 


Cameos of Indian Grimo% Studies of native crimi> 
nality in India. H. J. A. Hervey (Indian Telegraphs, retired). 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 12 s, 6d. net, 

Mr. Hervey, who has spent many years in India, has coffected a 
large amount of information concerning native crime, which he deals 
with in a series of fascinating chapters on Murder, Poisoning, 
Infanticide, Burglary, Highway Robbery, Forgery, Procuring, Prostitu- 
tion, Mendacity, Fanaticism, Extortion, Railway Robbery, Tampering 
with Railways, Beggar Faking, Trumped-up Evidence, Anonymous 
Letters, Getting at Examination Papers, Drink, Opium Eating, 
Bribery and Corruption, etc., etc. 

The work throws a flood of light upon the manners and customs of 
the criminal natives of our Indian Empire. 
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Spain Revisited: A Summer Holiday in Galicia. 
C. Gasquoine Hartley, Author of "A Record of Spanish 
Painting,” “ Moorish Cities,” " Things Seen in Spain," etc., etc, 
In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With coloured frontispiece 
and numerous illustrations, printed on art paper, 12s. 6d. net. 

C. Gasquoine Hartley is known already as a writer upon social life 
in Spain, and as an, authority on the art of the country. In this 
volume the writer recounts, in a most entertaining manner, her experi- 
ences and impressions during a sojourn in Galicia, the mountainous 
and beautiful northern kingdom of Spain, which is still comparatively 
unexplored, Galicia is the Switzerland of Spain, but it is a Switzer- 
land with a sea-coast, and offers scenery that is not to be surpassed in 
Europe. The mediaeval city of Santiago de Compostilla is certainly, 
by Jts history and its magnificent old buildings, one of the most 
interesting towns in Spain. Its cathedral of St. James is the greatest 
monument of Romanesque architecture, while its GaH of Glory is the 
finest example of early Christian sculpture in the world. Galicia is an 
unrivalled centre for the study of Spanish sculpture, and her churches 
are museums of treasures in this art. 

The writer describes the fiestas^ the religious ceremonies, the native 
dances, the Gallegan music, the theatre, and many customs of the 
people, who in many ways resemble the Irish Celts to whom they 
allied by race. She has visited not only the towns, but has livqtf in 
the homes of the peasants in remote villages where English sp«Slking 
people have seldom been seen. 


A Winter Holiday in Portugal. Captain Gran- 
ville Baker. Author of “The Walls of Constantinople,” etc. 
With coloured frontispiece and 32 original drawings by the author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 1 2s. fid. net. 

Captain Granville Baker, wh-jr has served in several campaigns in 
the British as well as the German Army, is an experienced traveller. 
In this volume he describes with the pen, pencil and brush the scenic 
char-m of Portugal, the old buildings, the manners and customs of the 
peopl% and gives a history of the rise and growth of the nation, 
bringing his survey up to the recent important changes in the govern- 
ment. The author sets forth, in fascinating pages, the claims of Portugal 
as a winter resort. Wealth of •colouring and variety of form are the 
most delightful features of the landscape. The river scenery of 
Portugal recalls the far-famed Rhine, its mountains have an Alpine 
grandeur, its harbours vie in richness of beauty with those of Naples 
and Constantinople, its valleys and moors sport with all the colours 
of the rainbow, the flora of Portugal being the richest in Europe. The 
towns and villages have an old-world picturesqueness; the costume 
of the peasantry is uniquely charming. Captain Granville Baker’s 
volume gives a very adequate impression of these manifold attractions. 
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The Life and Letters of Lawrenoe Sterne/ 

Lewis Melville. Author of ** William Makepeace Thackeray, 
a Biography/* and other works. In two volumes, demy 8vo, 
with coloured frontispiece and other illustrations, 28s. net the set. 

Mr. Lewis Melville, who has already written much on the eighteenth 
century, has brought to the production of this book a full knowledge 
of the work of his predecessors, to which he has added the results of 
his own investigations and not a little information inaccessible to 
earlier writers. This has enabled hiin to correct old errors and 
chronicle newly>established facts, and so to make his work the most 
complete and accurate account of the life, and the fullest colle^ion of 
the letters of this great humourist. f 

Like the immortal Pepys, Sterne had a weakness for the ' sex * ; and 
not the least important among the letters Mr. Melville has coll|Cted 
are those which Sterne addressed to the women with whom tie so 
ardently philandered. Lord Baring has kindly permitted the use of 
all the letters of Mrs, Draper, written from India, in his possession. 
Sterne was a lover rather of woman than of women, and, as his 
biographer points out, while he dallied with many women he devoted 
himself exclusively to none. His philanderings were confined, Mr. 
Melville concludes from the evidence available, to an intellectual 
sensuality or sentimentality. There is a delightful note of frankness 
and self-revelation in Sterne’s letters, and throughout his two volumes 
Mr. Melville has been careful to let the author of “ Tristram Shandy ** 
speak for himself. The work has been produced in a manner in ©very 
way worthy of the standard position it will naturally take. 

t 

The Coburgs: The Story of the Rise of a great Royal 

House. Edmund B. d’Auvkrgne. Author of “ Lola Montez," 
“ A Queen at Bay,” ” The Bride of Two Kings," etc. Photogravure 
frontispiece and other full-page illustrations on art paper. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, i6s. net. 

At the present day the house of Saxe-Coburg GotflST occupies the 
thrones of England, Belgium and Buf^alia, as it occupied till last year 
that also of Portugal. It is allied to almost every reigning family in 
Christendom. Less than a hundred years ago it was absolutely 
unknown outside the confines of its tiny German duchy. After 
a glance at the early history ol this remarkable family, Mr. d’Arffergne 
tells the story of its rapid rise to greatness. He shows how the cadets 
of the house won the hands of (jueens and princesses, and by what 
arts they made themselves indispensable to European diplomacy. 
With absolute frankness he discusses the position of the Prince 
Consort towards his wife’s subjects, and traces the influence of the 
Coburgs on European policy for nearly a century. He is the first 
historian to attribute the Franco-German War to the restless ambition 
of the Portuguese branch of the family— a startling conclusion which 
he brings new facts to support. This book is at once an important 
contribution to contemporary history, and a fascinating and intimate 
account of the relations of the greatest personages of our own time, 
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A Tour through Old Provenoe. A. S. Forrest 
P ainter of " Morocco/’ “ West Indies,” “ Portugal,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, cloth boards, 6s. net. 

The very name of Provence excites vivid anticipations of the quaint 
and the picturesque, and no more delightful companion for a trip 
through its old-world associations with pen and pencil could be found 
than the author of this book. In his foreword he says : ” The way- 
farer in this land of sunshine and fertility, passing through its villages 
and visitmg its towns, will continually meet with relics, ruins and 
remains, which are like footprints of races, dynasties, and empires long 
since passed away. Some are nearly effaced, but others stand out in 
clear and distinct outline, recalling whole histories of bygone days. 
There is something about this region that makes an irresistible appeal 
to strangers from northern lands. Romance is written so plainly on 
its face*lhat even * he who motors may read,' " 

Iii«the Maoriland Bush* W. H. Koebbl 

Author of " Madeira, Old and New,” •' Portugal : Its Land and 
People,” “ Agentina, Past and Present,” etc. Demy 8vo, fully 
illustrated, 12 s. 6d. net. 

This work deals exclusively with the up-country life of New Zealand, 
and includes intimate descriptions of the humours and tragedies of 
the fascinating country of the “ Back Blocks.” Special chapters treat 
of “The Bush and its People,” “The Maori at Home,” “Bush 
Evenings,” “ Taraka and his Friends.” “ The Bush Hotel-keeper,” etc. 
Much has been written on the corresponding life in Australia, but the 
more romantic field afforded by New Zealand has scarcely been 
touched. For this reason, Mr. Koebel’s book should prove of univer- 
sal inBsrest. His record is that of an eye-witness of all that is worth 
seeing and noting, and his large experience in the writing of such works 
guarantees complete success. 

A White Australia Impossible. H. W. Cole 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

This book l^^n appeal from race prejudice in favour of permitting 
the free entry of Japanese, CWnSSe, and other coloured races into the 
Australian Commonwealth. The Author discusses the cause of colour 
in mankind, gives much valuable and interesting information regarding 
various Asiatic and African races, shows that all the races of mankind 
are oS»a more or less mixed origin, and argues that a white Australia 
is neither desirable nor possible. 

Federation of the .Whole World. Edited by 

E. W. Cole. Being fifty prize essays for and against the 
Federation of the World, illustrated with representative portraits 
of all nations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. net. 

Mr. E. W. Cole invites readers to submit further essays, full 
particulars of the offer being contained in the viilume. The best 
will be bound up in volume form, translated into various languages, 
and circulated throughout the world. 
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A Motor Tour through England and Franoo. 

Elizabeth Yardley. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. net. 

This is a record of twenty-one and a half days of automobiling in 
England and France. The period may not seem a long one, but the 
book is remarkable for the richness and fulness and variety of the 
impressions gathered. It covers in a most interesting and instructive 
manner many important places. The Dukeries, comprising the 
historic demesnes of Worksop Manor, Welbeck Abbey, Clumber 
House and Thoresby House; Sherwood Forest^ once the scene of 
Robin Hood’s daring and dastardly exploits ; the Byron and Gladstone 
countries, rich in historical and literary associations, the Lake District, 
with its unsurpassed beauties of Windermere, Derwentwater and 
Ullswater, and its memories of De Quincey, Wordsworth, Stfbthey, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and a host of celebrities who at one time or another 
visited the “ Lake Poets " ; Wales, whose mountains and valleys have 
provided material so abundant to the artist — these are all embraced 
in the comprehensive itinerary of the British section of the Tour, 
while in France, Blois and Touraine, Brittany, Trouville, Rouen and 
Paris, are among the places visited and described. A series of 
beautiful illustrations add greatly to the value of the book, the text of 
which will be found most valuable by the tourist motoring through 
England and France, as well as by the general traveller, while as a 
book to read for its own sake it will appeal to all lovers of works 
of travel. 


The Motor Book : A complete work on the History, 
Construction, and Development of the Motor. John Arm- 
strong. Illustrated by loo drawings and photographs, los. 6d. 

net. 

This volume, prepared by Mr. John Armstrong, who Is recognised 
as one of the few experts of the day on motor vehiclef^^rnishes the 
public with abundant information, attd*is replete with the results of 
ripe practical experience. It is written in non-technical language, 
mathematical formulae and the like having been rigidly excluded. In 
all its ramifications the passenger carrying motor vehicle is treated of 
with skill and acumen for which Mr, Armstrong is so well-known. 
New light is thrown on a great variety of constructional features. 
The main points in the design and manufacture of the modern motor 
engine are discussed. Several valuable improvements are proposed, 
and the possibilities of future design are dealt with. A host of 
subjects such as clutches, carburation, changed speed mechanism, 
live axel construction, etc., etc., are fully treated. Tabulated details 
are given of “ the hundred best cars." Hot-air, rotary, and turbine 
gas motors, six-wheel vehicles, the past, present and future of the 
motor omnibus and motor cab, are among other matters brought up 
for consideration in this exhaustive volume. 



Four Bnnobled Actresses : The Adventures of the 
Duchess of Bolton, Countess of Derby, Countess of Essex, 
Countess of Harrington on and off the Stage, by Charges E. 
PXARCE. Author of “The Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved 
Princess,” etc. In two volumes, demy 8vo, with two photogravure 
frontispieces and 32 half-tone illustrations, 24s, net* 

To mention the names of Lavinia Fenton, Eliza Farren, Catherine 
Stephens and Maria Foote, is to picture all that is lovely, graceful, 
bright, and fascinating in woman. These idols of the public were 
wholly distinct in th«ir attractiveness, incomparable in their several 
rdles, and resembled each other only in the fact that they quitted the 
stage to wear the coronet. In dealing with the lives and times of these 
four r^resentative Queens of the Drama, Mr. Pearce has a subject 
which *^cuple9 a field practically inexhaustible in anecdote. The 
“Beggsir’s Opera," in which Lavinia Fenton, as Polly Peachum, 
captivated all hearts, belongs to the picturesque time of the Second 
Geonge, its masquerades, its ridottos, its gallantries, its tragedies. The 
immortal comedies, " The School for Scandal ” and '* She Stoops to 
Conquer,” with Eliza Farren as the bewitchingly wayward Lady 
Teazle and the fascinating Miss Hardcastle, conjure up memories of 
Sheridan and the rollicking, reckless days of old Drury Lane manage- 
ment. The music of Arne, Storace, Shield, and Bishop, masters of 
pure English melody, is for ever associated with the sweet-voiced and 
accomplished Kitty Stephens ; while in beautiful and engaging Maria 
Foote IS personified all that is refined and sparkling in the Comedy 
Queens of the first thirty years of the Nineteenth Century. The book 
will be illustrated with quite a unique collection of engravings of leading 
actors and actresses, many of them in character. 


Davfd Garrick and his French Friends. Dr. 

F. A. Hedgcock. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 
7s. fid. net. 

An intimate study of the social and artistic life of David Garrick. 
Dr. Hedgcock deals largely with the great actor’s friendships with the 
distinguished French men and women— actors, authors, philosophers, 
and others, vied with one another in doing him honour. The 
dazzling society of the philosppliic salons, and the tinsel glories of 
the Comedie Fran<jaise of the period, are made to live again by brief 
but striking portraits of Diderot, d’Holbach, Borellet, Suard, Mme. 
Riccoboni, Mile. Clairon, Le Kain, Preville, Mole, Le Tenier, and 
others^ 

Dr. Hedgcock has many entertaining stories to tell of the great 
master of tragedy, comedy, and farce ; and gives many choice examples 
of his drolleries, his witty sallies, and his amusing escapades. He 
also gives a critical estimate of Garrick’s histrionic achievements. 

Dr, Hedgcock is the only Englishman who has ever achieved the 
distinction of a Doctorship of Literature of the University of Paris, 
“ David Garrick et ses amis Franifais,” was one of the theses which 
won for him this high honour. “ David Garrick and his French 
Friends ” is based on that work, but much new material has been added. 
Dr. Hedgcock brings much hitherto unpublished information to light. 
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Diners a Deux. S. Beach Chester 

Author of " Anomalies of English Law,” etc. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Diners' i Deux is a delightful piece of work with a perfect atmo- 
sphere, and is written by a man of the world who has studied life from 
an exceptionally advantageous point of view in different parts of the 
continent during several decades, and who is full of good stories drawn 
from very wide experience. The titles of some of these will convey a 
good idea of the contents, “ The Incident of the Hotel Splendide,” 
‘‘The Pearls of Mme. La Baronne,” “ Natalia ... of New York.” 

Guerilla Leaders of the World. * With a preface 
by the Earl of Dundonald. Percy* Cross Standing. Author 
of ” The Marshals of Napoleon,” and part author of ** Our^ Naval 
Heroes,” “ Sea Kings and Sea Fights,” etc. Crown 8vo, illus'trated, 
6s. net. 

Mr. Cross Standing, who was special correspondent for Reuter 
during the war between France and Siam, has oeen able to sicure 
much valuable first-hand information concerning notable Guerilla 
leaders, including Osman Digna and Colonel John S. Mosby, the con- 
federate raider. Special notes by the Sirdar (Lieut .-General Sir F. R. 
Wingate) have been placed at his disposal. 

Famous Artists and their Models. Angelo S. 
Rappoport, Ph.D. Author of “ Love Affairs of the Vatican,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, 32 full page illustrations, x6s, net. 

Dr. Rappoport has made a special study of the history and 
psychology of the model, and the result of his researches and thought 
is the pesent work. He gives us the history of the artists’ model 
since the days of Praxiteles and Zeuxis in ancient Hellas, to t]}ose of 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci during the Italian Renaissance, down 
to the times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The romantic nature of the 
subject and the beauty of the illustrations make it a volume of special 
charm. 

The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales, 

the lonely daughter of a lonely Queen. Charl^ £. Pearce. 
Author of “ The Amazing Duchjgss,” etc. Demy oVo, cloth gilt, 
fully illustrated, 16s. net. * 

" Mr. Pearce has produced an exceptionally interesting memoir ... a thoroughly 
readable book." — Tht Daily Telegraph. 

*• Mr. Pearce makes bis story interesting by bU vivacious style, and a clever use 
of the materials at his command. He gives a picture of Regency times wUch has 
seldom been excelled. It may be added that the nook is well illusttated.^—rAS Gtob§. 

Old Clifford's Inn. Psrcival }. S. Perceval 

A history of the earliest of the old Inns at Chancery. Illustrated 
with nearly 50 drawings by the author. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. net. 

Clifford’s Inn is full of interesting associations of the old world ol 
which it formed part. The subject is a fascinating one, and pen and 
pgncil are both employed in its graphic presentation. 
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An Aotoi»’« Note Books. Being a record of some 
Memories, Friendships, Criticisms and Experiences o£ Frank 
Archer. Author of “ How to Write a Good Play." Demy 8vo, 
32 half-tone illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with literary and theatrical matters at a period 
of great interest. The author, who made his first London appearance 
as Captain Dudley Smooth in “Money” at the old Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre in 1872, thereunder the management of the Bancrofts {now 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft) was at one time a pupil of that accom- 

E lished actor Leigh Murray,* many of whose admirable letters are 
ere given. A sketch of the stage from 1858 to the time of the 
author’s, London appearance, is also presented, with criticisms and 
memories of many fine actors who have passed away. He was, he 
tells us, in Paris when the Franco-German war broke out, and 
retuzliedi to England to fulfil an engagement. The letters from his 
brother, who remained in the city during the whole period of the war, 
the siege, and the Commune, are of special interest ; they form a 
graphic account of the vicissitudes and anxieties of the French Nation 
during those exciting years. A critique on the acting of Salvini is a 
feature of the volume. Interesting letters of Tom Taylor, Wilkie 
Collins, Westland Marston, Charles Green, Moy Thomas, J. L. Toole 
and other Victorians, are full of charm for the literary and theatrical 
student. Early details of Sir Henry Irving, and notes on the gifted 
and beautiful Mary Anderson are included. Other items that deserve 
mention, are an account of a visit the author paid to the late Lord 
Tennyson and a description of the Royal Institute Tableaux and Ball 
of 1887, at which King Edward VIL, his Consort, and many dis- 
tinguiied guests were present. The work is full of stories of 
numerous delightful and interesting people, and concludes with 
references to the late Hermann Vezin, Henry Neville and Sir W. S. 
Gilbert. 


Our Fighting Sea Men, Lionel Ybxley 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 63* nut. 

Mr. Yexley deals with the laws, regulations and customs of our 
naval service as they affect the sea man as distinguished from the sea 
officer.* These customs date from times when our ships were manned 
by the press gang or from our prisons, and though there have 
b^n patchwork improvements, the author claims that no serious 
attempt to meet modern reqiurements has ever been made. The 
book traces the origin of our present naval law, shows that it 
came into being when widely different conditions prevailed, and 
endeavours to prove that the sea man is just a normal human who is 
entitled to every right and privilege that the laws of the country 
assure to the rest of the community, and that this can be granted 
without any prejudicial effect on true discipline. The book is a very 
hitlmate as well as entertaining study of our naval fighting forces, and 
will provide food for thought for all students of our navy, 
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Anomalies of the English Eaw. S. Beach 

Chester. “ The Law in the Dock." Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The writer of this book is a barrister-at-law and a Companion of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. He 
deals in a clear and piquant manner with many questions of almost 
startling moment. His powers of penetration and observation, and 
his comprehensive view of life, impart a strong element of human 
interest to his treatment of the subject. He not only exposes injustice 
and laxity, but mystery, ignorance and obscurity, with the sure hand 
of one who knows. 

Marriage Making and .Breaking. Charles 

Tibbits. With Foreword by A. C. Plowden, Esq., Chief Magistrate 

at Marylebone Police Court. In cr. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s.'6d. net. 
This book surveys the present situation with regard to mart iage and 
divorce. The author does not attempt to force his own conclusions on 
the reader, but states fully each aspect of the problem, summarises the 
present law of divorce as it affects both men and women, and collects 
together the opinions of leading judges, magistrates, politicians, 
divines, and social workers, now scattered in various books, magazines 
and papers. 

Truth. E. W. Cole 

Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

This volume, compiled by the editor of *' The Thousand Best 
Poems in the World " and "Cole’s Fun Doctor " — books which have 
had an enormous and world-wide circulation— will take rank among 
those indispensable works of reference which every author, journalist, 
thinker and public speaker considers as a part of his stock in trade. 
Tt contains nearly a thousand expressions of opinion on the subject of 
Truth by eminent’ writers and thinkers of all ages and co:intries. 
Those jewel utterances which among all nations have passed into 
proverbs, as well as long passages emanating from the noblest minds 
in their noblest moods are included in the volume, which constitutes 
a history, philosophy, and religion of Truth, Every aspect of the 
subject is dealt with under appropriate headings. 

The Welshman’s Reputation. An Englishman ” 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. net. ^ • 

" Draig Glas’s" pungent satire cn the Welsh entitled "The Per- 
fidious Welshman" has aroused a great deal of criticism within and 
without the Principality. "An Englishman's" reply should be read 
by every seeker aher truth, who must dedde for himself to whom 
the laurel of victory is due in this combat of words. *' An F/iglish- 
man " essays to shatter every lance of " Draig Glas " on the shield of 
truth. He has much of interest to say concerning racial origins, 
and endeavours to show that Welsh. and English are the common 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Great Britain— the Ancient 
Britons, and hence argues that "if Jones — Williams — Evans is a cur 
of low degree, then Smith — Williams — Evans is a cur of low degree," 
but comes to the conclusion that both are " British bull-dogs of the 
old breed." " An Englishman " has also much of interest to say con- 
cerning the morals of Taffy, and his manners and customs. He is a 
humourist with a keen eye to the funny side of things, and his drolleries 
will delight a wide circle of readers. 
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Verses. Dolf Wyllarde 

Author of “ The Riding Master,” “Tropical Tales,” etc,. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Paper, is. 6d. net. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net. 

Miss Wyllarde has entitled her book simply “ Verses,” because she 
considers that most minor poetry has no claim to be dignified by the 
name of poetry. Modesty, however, is much more often the character- 
istic of the true poet than of the mere versifier, and the author’s 
modest estimate of hei^own work will in no way bind the opinion of 
the reader. The book is published in response to a desire expressed 
by many readers of Miss WyUarde’s novels for the complete poems, 
from which she has quoted in her prose works from time to time. A 
number of “ Verses '* not hitherto published in any form is added. 


This* Funny World. F. Raymond Coulson (Demo- 
critus). Author of “ A Jester’s Jingles.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2S, net. 

A volume of humorous and satirical verse by the author of “ A 
Jester’s Jingles,” a work well known to reciters. His '* Social Scale ” 
also enjoys wide popularity. 

"This Funny World ” contains much of the author’s latest and 
best work. Besides his numerous contributions to periodical literature, 
Mr, Coulson has for many years enjoyed the appreciation of a vast 
public as “Democritus” of the Sunday Chronicle^ and a brisk demand 
for the book is confidently anticipated. 


A Garland of Verse for Young People. Edited 

by Alfred H, Miles. Handsome cloth gilt, 2s. fid, net. 

This is a collection of verse for children, made to satisfy the require- 
ments of school and home. The pieces, selected from a wide field, are 
graded to suit age, -and classified to facilitate reference, and many new 
pieces are included to help na4ur«-study and interest children in 
collateral studies. Never before has an attempt been made to cover 
in one volume such a wide range of pieces at so small a price. It 
should be one of the most popular children’s books issued this year. 


The Diners^Out Vade Meoum. After-dinner 

Toasts and Speeches. Alfred H. Miles, Infcap, 8vo (6J x 3J), 
cloth bound, round corners, is. fid. net. 

A handy little book which can easily be carried in the breast pocket, 
and which every gentleman should possess. It is full of bright sayings 
and amusing anecdotes, as well as toasts and other speeches suitable 
tor weddings, dinner parties, and other social functions, also rules of 
etiquette and conduct. 
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Sioily in Shadow and in Sun. Maud Howe 

Author of “ Sun and Shadow in Spain,” '* Two in Italy,” etcf. 
With a map and one hundred illustrations from photographs, 
and drawings by John Elliott, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

In this, her latest and strongest book, Maud Howe tells the story 
of the earthquake in Sicily and Calabria and the relief work which 
followed. She takes us to the buried cities of Messina and Reggio, 
and to the ruined villages in the interior and on the coast. In a 
series of graphic pictures she shows us the ruin and the desolation, 
the suffering and despair of the few survivorsl The tragedy of the 
earthquake is followed by the romance of the rescue. The story of ^ 
the relief work as planned and organized by Ambassador Lloyd C. 
Griscorn, and executed by Lieutenant Commander Reginald, Rowan 
Belknap and his men, is one of the most dramatic incideqjts in the 
history of modern rescue. The author gives us also glimpses of 
ancient Sicily, weaving them into the fabric of the story like a rich 
tapestry background in a portrait. • 

A. Tour through South America. A. S. Forrest 

Author of ” A Tour through Old Provence,” etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, los. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. S. Forrest, the well-known artist and literateur, is now 
travelling in South America executing commissions for several 
iniiuential syndicates, and travelling the whole of the country sur- 
rounding the Panama Canal. The author’s credentials give him 
unique facilities of exploration, and much that will be written and 
illustrated in his book, will come before the public for the first time. 
The book will, therefore, be of first importance to those wishing for 
accurate knowledge, and a picturesque presentation of this fascinating 
and interesting country, 

A Woman’s Winter in South America. 

Charlotte Cameron. Author of “A Passion in Morocco.” 
Crown 8vo, with about 30 illustrations printed on art paper, 
6s. net. 

An interesting account of a 24,000 mile journey undertaken by the 
author last winter. Mrs. Cameron describes the east coast of South 
America ; the opulent wealth of Buenos Ayres ; the glorious scenery 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes in transit from Buenos Ayres -to Val- 
paraiso; and the arid, desolate west coast, where nitrate appears to 
pe the only interest for civilization, as far north as Callao and Lima. 
She gives some unique descriptions of the Inca Indiana, their pagan 
feasts, and their historic ruins, closely resembling those at Thebes, in 
the environment of La Pas and Lake Titicaca. The city of Panama, 
and the Canal, are thoroughly gone into, the author having motored 
fifty miles along the Canal and minutely inspected that gigantic under- 
taking. From Colon we are taken along Central America via Columbia 
and Venezuela, and so home by the beautiful West Indies. It is the 
first time this entire coast has been written of from a woman's point 
of view. 



•The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon to Mafe- 

king (A Complete Battle Book). Alfred H. Miles. Dedicated 
by special permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. In 
large crown 8vo. (over 600 pages), with a photogravure frontispiece, 
16 full -page illustrations of world-famous battle pictures, printed 
on art paper, and nearly 150 illustrations in the text, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, with special design, 6s. 

Never before has Mr, Miles gatheied such a harvest as this in a singlo 
volume. It IS truly a stupendous volume, and there is quality ab well as quantity 
to recommend it." • 

Love Letters of a Japanese. Being the coire- 

spbndence of a Japanese man with his English betrotheJ. G. N. 
McTrtlake. Second edition, with an Introduction by Dr. Marie 
C, Stores. Large crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, chaste design, 
gs. net. 

Pall Hall Gazefit There will be sceptics proof against the e<iitor’s solemn 
asseveration that these letters lietween a lapanose man and an Englishwoman, who 
became lovers, are genuine. Those sceptiob, hov\ ever, will have not only to grant 
that the ‘editor’ must be extremely clevei, but to recogiii'-c tliat he must liavo a 
pretty intimate acquaintance with Japanese mind and tile. Even on that basis the 
letters are scatcely less interesting than if hea>snme them to be authentic human 
documents— interesting, nut ouiy for the pas iouato idyll which they reveal, but as 
giving a glimpse into a Japanese heart and brain. ’’ 


PauFs Popular Code. M. Lew 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 

A simple and thoroughly practical and efficient code fur the use of 
Travellers, Tourists, Business Men, Department Stores, Shopping 
by P®st, Colonial Emigrants, Lawyers, and the general public. 
Everyone who uses cable or telegraph should use this, the cheapest 
code book published in English, winch enables one to put a sentence 
into a single word. It covers everything from the cradle to the 
grave. 


A Book Short Plays. Mrs. de Courcy Laffan 
A uthor of “Bonnie Kat^," “Cruel Calumny,” “The Dream of 
her Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

A volume of short plays, most of which have stood the test of 
performance. One has become the copyright for theatre purposes of 
Miss Marion Terry, and one has evoked words of praise from Lord 
Roberts. Two have been produced at the Court Theatre, and one at 
Oxford. Those who are wanting short plays for home or charity 
performances will do well to consult this little volume. 


The Commentator. The real conservative weekly. 

One Penny Weekly. 

A weekly review of politics, music, literature, and the stage. Fear- 
less criticism in support of principle, in exposure of humbug, in scorn 
of cant. 
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Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-1649. 

EniiABETH Godfrey. 19 photogravure and half-tone illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Human Machine. An Inquiry into the Diversity 
of Human Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, 
Education, and Polities. J. F. Nisbet. Fifth and new edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Insanity of Genius. ^ J. F. Nisbbt. 

Sixth and new edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

French Music in the Nineteenth Century. 

Arthur Hervey. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 5s. net. 

Sea and Coast Fishing (with special reference to 
Calm Water Fishing in Inlets and Estuaries). F. G. Aflalo. 
Author of “ Sea Fishing on the English Coast." With over 50 
illustrations, from drawings and photographs, printed throughout 
on art paper. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Lord of Creation. T. W. H. Crosland 

Author of “ The Unspeakable Scot," etc. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Egregious English. Angus McNeill 

Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. net. 

Monte Carlo. Facts and Fallacies. Sir Hiram S. Maxim 

With illustrations by George A. Stevens. Crown 8vo, 2S, 6d. net. 

The Flowing Bowl, A Treatise on Drinks of all 

kinds and of all periods, interspersed with sundry anecdotes 
and reminiscences. Edward Spencer (* Nathaniel Gubbins’). 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ As stimulating as any one of the manifold agents for satisfying'— or eumiising— 
—a tbicst mentioned in a book in which there is from end to end not a dry page."— 
Rtfcrec. 

Cakes and Ales. A memory of many meals, the 

wholf interspersed with various Recipes, more or less original, 
the Anecdotes, mainly veracious. Edward Spencer (‘ Nathaniel 
Gubbins’). Crown 8vo, 4th edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A book from which every restaurant keeper can, if he will, get ideas enough 
to make a fortune. Sportsmen, stockbrokers, and others wj^th large appetites, 
robust yet sensitive palates, and ample means, will find it invariable when they 
are ordering the next little dinner for a iRslect party of male friends.’’— Saturiiny 
Rem$iv. 

Cole’s Intellect Sharpener. E. W. Cole 

Demy quarto, with numerous illustrations, 2S. net. 

Containing 2,000 Riddles, and 500 Puzzles and Games. , 

Sugar Round the Pill. E. W. Colb 

In crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 

A cyclopedia of Fib, Fact and Fiction, containing some 1,500 
items of amusing and ingenious Falsehood and Fact, and 1,250 
items of Fun. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor. The funniest book in the world. 

E, W. Cole. First and second scries. In two vols., 384 pp. and 
440 pp. respectively, each complete in itself. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. each. 

These books arc full of fun from beginning to end, 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 
XIX CENTURY HISTORICAL 
.ART SERIES 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. 

J.^F. Blacker. Author of “The A B C of Collecting Old English 
Pottery,” “The A B C of Collecting Old English China,” etc. 
With about 96 pages of half-tone illustrations, printed on art 

* paper, and 150 line drawings, los. Cd, net. 

“ Here, beyond question, is one of the cheapest art manuals that has appeared in 
the present generation. For half-a-guinea the reader may obtain over 500 closely 
Iirinted pages, lull of the liveliest and most erudite information, together with some 
1,200 beautitully reproduced examples of the best products of Eimdish Ceramic Art in 
the nineteenth century. The author has certainly put in his debt all enthusiasts for 
British pottery and the high traiiilions of British Ceramic Art. His book is both 
informative and illustrative, covering a wide held with ahicnty and pidgment. He 
describes it as an attempt to do justice to the descendants of eighteenth century 
potters while recognising the talents of men who have broken with tradition and 
worked along independent lines. The study is one of the very first interest, and 
Mr, Blacker follows it up with unfailing resource and vitality. Mr. Blackcr’s 
elaborate yet readable volume will be invaluable to all lovers of historic ware, 
whatever their present taste and preference .”— DuUy TeUf^mph, 

Nii^eteenth Century English Engravings. 

W, G. Menzies, 10s. 6d. net. About 96 lull pages of half-tone 
illustrations. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to trace the history of 
engraving in England in all its phases during the nineteenth century, 
from the time when the mezzotint was beginning to be overshadowed 
by the steel plate to the present day, when photo-mechanical processes 
are all prevailing. 

The literature on this peripd jn the history of English engraving is, 
with the exception of a few volumes and articles on certain special 
sections or masters, singularly meagre, and a history of the art as a 
whole has been a much wanted volume. 

Never, for instance, in the history of English engraving did such a 
flooQ of engraved plates of all classes emanate from engravers' studios 
as during the Victorian era. Aquatints, mezzotints, etchings, litho- 
graphs, line engravings, in fact examples of every class were put upon 
the market, the art of wood 'engr-iving and that of etching, amongst 
others, regaining much of their lust glory. 

The author touches in a brief though concise manner on every 
section of the art, enhancing the value of his remarks with copious 
illustrations of the work of nearly two hundred engravers, and shows 
what is. worthy of acquisition amongst the work of this most prolific 
period. 
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The A B C of Japanese Art. ]. F. Blacker 

Profusely illustrated with 150 line and 100 half-tone illustrations, 
printed on art paper. In large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Exceedingly useful to the collector, whom it will guide, assist and 
interest in the Art of Old Japan. Those who desire to collect with 
profit will hardly discover any object so suitable, whilst for home 
decoration the quaint beauty of Japanese Art is unequalled in its 
peculiar attractiveness. Armour and Swords with their furniture, 
Pottery and Porcelain, Bronzes, Colour Prints, Ivory and Wood Carv- 
ings, including Netsukes, are amongst the subjects dealt with. 
Technical processes are explained and rnany illustrations given in 
addition to the 100 half-tone illustrations, and the marks, signatures 
and sale prices. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN ‘ 
STANLEY PAUHS ABC ** COLLECTORS V 
SERIES. 

Each in large crown 8vo, 5 ». net. 

The ABC about Collecting (second edition). 

Sir James Yoxall, M.P. Profusely illustrated with numerous 
line and 32 pages of half-tone illustrations. The subjects include, 
among others, China, Clocks, Prints, Books, Pictures, Furniture 
and Violins, Written clearly and explainingly out of personal 
knowledge, experience and research, 

'* A beginner cannot well have a belter guide."— 

Every page is an inspiration to a young ooUeclot." ^Evening Standard, 

The amateur collector who cares to be advised by us will certainly ipsses* 
himself of Sir James Yoxall's volame.”— Academy, 

A B C of Collecting Old English China. ]. F. 

Blacker. Profusely illustrated with numerous line and 64 pages 
of half-tone illustrations, printed on art paper. 

“ To the beginner there could be no surer guide than Mr. Blacker'a book.”— PoW 
Mall Gazette. 

" Mr. Blacker shows what to look for, how to know it, and what to avoid. For the 
collector the book is a necessity ." — Dady Exfmess., 

" The author has a golden rule for collectors. ' Never buy with your ears,* learn 
to rely on your eyes, your fingers, a knife and a -Sunday Times. 

A B C of Collecting Old English Pottery. T. F. 

Blacker. Illustrated with about 400 line and 32 pages of half- 
tone illustrations. 

" Practically every known variety of old English pottery is dealt with, and the use- 
fulness of the book is enhanced by the facsimile reproduction of the various marks, 
and by an appendix giving the prices realised; by good examples atiauction."— 

** In this book the range is wide, stretching from Greek vases to Napoleon jugs, 
and including a great deal of information on the Wedgwood productions and even 
an the willow-pattern. Salt glaze, lustre, slipwaxe, puzzle jugs, Fulham, Astbury, 
Lambeth, Leeds, Yarmouth, and numerous other waxes all receive earful attention. 
Ur. Blacker speaks with authority, and his pages are full of knowledge,”— Soo/iMUtn. 

" Mr. Blacker Is to be congratulated on the production of a thoroughly good, trust- 
worthy and informing handbook, and one that every collector w3l find not only 
iesirable but necessary."— Fall Mall Gazette, 
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STANLEY PAUL’S NEW 
6/- FICTION 

The Justice of the Duke. Rafael Sabatini 

Author of “The Shame of Motley," “The Trampling of the 
Lilies," “The Life of Cesare Bcargia/’ “The Lion’s Skin,” 
“ Bardelys the Magnificent," etc. 

In, his “Life of Cesare Borgia" Mr. Sabatini gives us a stern, 
straightforward narrative, based upon all available data. In the 
present volume ho fills in the details permissible to the romancer, and 
allows his fancy to play about the same fascinating and terrible 
pretagonist, presenting to ua the real Cesare Borgia, as Mr, Sabatini 
visualises him, but in settings purely artificial and in circumstances 
wholly or partly fictitious, spun and woven with all the art of which 
this writer is master. We see this beautiful and amazing young 
Italian of the Renaissance dealing with the situations which the 
Author has invented or built-up, precisely as Mr. Sabatini conceives 
that he would have dealt with them had they arisen as set down in 
this work. Thus, whilst purely a work of fiction, fine, sharp-cut and 
arresting, it is none the less of high historic value by virtue of the 
series of accurate and graphic pictures it shows us of a ruthless man 
in a ruthless age. 


The Woman-Hunter. Arabella Kbnealy 

Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley Street," “ The Mating of Anthea,” 

etc., etc. 

The most powerful story Miss Arabella Kenealy has written. It 
is at the same time a passionate love story, and a profound study 
in the psychology of emotions. Here are two men, opposite as the 
poles in temperament and morale, the ascetic Anglican priest, and 
the “ woman-hunter " of the tftle, man of the world and libertine. 
Both are in love with Nerissa, the charming heroine ; one is her 
husband, The theme of the book is the widely-differing effects on 
temperament and conduct which result from love in these two widely- 
diff^ing men. The one, the ascetic priest, concerned for his soul’s 
salvation, fights his passion for his young bride as a deadly and 
besetting sin ; the other comes by way of his passion to regeneration. 
An adept in the conquest of women, he brings all his powers to the 
siege of the beautiful unhappy wife, wooing her in every mood and 
tense, ringing the changes of his wooing through strategy, and 
bribery and temptation, through force of mastery, through guile and 
vrile and passionate assault, and so at last to love, profound and true. 
The story, though emlhently modern, is picturesquely set in a romantic 
old tower< 
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Stanley Paulas New Six Shilling f/of/on—continued. 

The Consort. Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). Author of “The Burnt Offering,” “Cousin Cin- 
derella,” “The Path of a Star,” etc. 

The story of a little man married to a great woman, of their 
relations and interactions, their battles and despairs, written round 
the strong and familiar interests of passion and power and politics. 
The story moves at a gallop, and it is for the reader to meditate 
and moralise when the book is laid aside. 

The Villa Mystery. HERBEfRT Flowerdew 

Author of “ The Second Elopement,’.' “ The Third Wife,” etc. 

Another of those psychological-sensational romances which Herbert 
Flowerdew has made a speciality of his own. Woven in with the 
mystery of a crime as baffling as anything imagined by Gaboriau, 
the pretty love story of Esmond Hare and Elsa Armandy engages 
the reader’s sympathy from the moment of their first meeting. This 
is in a lonely country road, at midnight, where Elsa is on her knees 
picking up handfuls of sovereigns that do not exactly belong to her, 
and the atmosphere of mingled mystery and romance continues to 
surround their moving and unconventional love story up to the 
moment of its happy ending. 

Prinoe and Priest. Beryl Symons 

Author of “ A Lady of France.” 

Readers fortunate in having read this author’s stirring novel 
‘ A Lady of France ’ will appreciate this new romance of mediaeval 
France, which contains atmosphere, colour, life and movement. 
1207 is the date when the story opens. Count Bertrand de Crein 
falls in love with the beautiful Lady Rosamund, whom he is escorting 
to the Lord of Gervandan in Toulouse, whose wife she is td- be. 
In the meantime the Count of Toulouse is threatened with Rome’s 
curse and an armed crusade to put down heresy. In the subsequent 
siege and sack of Beziers, Rosamund’s husband is killed, and the love 
of Rosamund and de Crein culminates in marriage. The book is hill 
of excitement, adventure, thrilling escapes, and heart-stirring romance. 

Brass Faces. Charles McEvoy 

An exciting modern story of grip^ and power, some of the most 
startling episodes of which concern {he kidnapping of a girl who has 
been turned out of house and home by her father and imprisoned in a 
house in Kensington. She is rescued by a bachelor, w^ho in turn 
finds himself in a delicate position. An American female detective 
plots his arrest and ruin. The story rushes on in a whirl of eafcite- 
ment through a maze of plots and counterplots to a dramatic 
dinouiment. 

The Meteoric Benson. Vincent Mills-Malbt 

A decidedly new note has been struck in this most readable and 
interesting novel. As the name indicates it is an aeroplane story, and 
one of those rare books which must be read at a sitting ; incident 
follows incident in ever-increasing interest, until the reader, breathless 
from excitement, learns from the last page '* what really did ha{>pen,” 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling f/cf/on— continued. 

The Thread of Proof. IIeadon Hii.l 

Author of “ Troubled Waters." 

The principal theme of this volume is the abnormal astuteness 
the Conductor of a railway restaurant-car, whose powers of observation 
and deduction enables him to solve the many absorbinfi; “ mysteries " 
that come under his ken, and which, as a preventer and detector of 
crime, put him on a par with any of the great puzzle-readers of fiction. 
Mr, Headon Hill goas direct to the point, and carries the reader rapidly 
along from the first page to the last. 

A Robin Hood of Franoe. Michael W. Kaye 

Hated at court and falsely accused of murder, the young Sieur de 
Pontenac flees to the Forest of Fontainebleau, and becomes the leader 
of a band of robbers (King Mandrin), beloved of the oppressed 
canJlille, but hated of the nobles, whom he defies and robs. Claire 
d’Orgiucl, the only child of the Comte d'Orgiuel, having lost heavily 
at cards, wagers the winner — who has her in his power, and who hopes 
to force her to marry him — that she will lure “King Mandrin" into 
the power of his enemies ; but, arriving in the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
ends in falling in love with the “ Robin Hood of France." 

Neighbours of Mine. R. Andom 

Author of “ We Three and Troddles,” “ In Fear of a Throne," etc. 

With 6o original illustrations. 

This broadly farcical story of types and incidents of suburban life 
will ajford as much amusement as the famotis “ Troddles " books which 
have in volume form successfully appealed to something like 200.000 
readers of all classes, and should prove as popular with those \\ho 
like a rollicking story. Now and again the author conveys a moral, 
discreetly, but generally he is content to be extravagantly amusing in 
depicting adventures, which are sufficiently out of the otdinary to be 
termed “singular." The book is clevrily and amusingly illustrated 
throughout thej-ext by a popular artist, who has admirably succeeded 
in catching the drollery of the narrative. 

The Loves of Stella. Mrs. Shiers-Mason 

Sfella O’ Donovan, a very poor but also very beautiful and quite 
unsopBisticated Irish girl, lives in an old castle on a lovely but lonely 
Bay on the Irish coast. She has Spanish blood in her veins, and much 
of the impulsive and fascinating temperament of the Andalusians. 
Becoming heiress to a million of money, she decides to go to London 
and enter Society. Before her departure, a young Norwegian sculptor, 
Olaf Johansen, of striking appearance, comes to reside in the village. 
He at once falls in love with Stella, who returns his affection, but who, 
doubtful of hcrselfi flees to London. Here she appears to meet Olaf 
again, but it is his twin brother impersonating him. Stella at once 
succumbs* to his love-making, and many highly dramatic scenes follow* 



SUnfey Paul's New Six Shilfing f/o(/on— continued, 

ETery-Dog Hia Day. Harold Avbrv 

Author of ** A Week at the Sea,” etc. 

Basil Relaver and Angela kiss in a garden at Avcsbury, youthful 
and innocent lovers. Circumstances divide them, Basil is whirled 
away into the vortex of commercial life and spends some years 
building up business and making himself a position. Prospering, he 
revisits Avcsbury to learn from Helen Sutherlyf Angela’s aunt, that 
Angela, proud and independent, lives in London and earns her own 
livelihood as a secretary. They meet knd misunderstand. Helen 
Sutherly intervenes, but the lovers are again about to part when they 
meet once more in the old garden and love awakens and does not 
wake in vain.” It is a pleasant, quiet story which grows in interest as 
it proceeds, and leaves a sense of satisfaction in the mind of the reader 
when it is finished. « 

The Long Hand. Sir William Magnay, Bart. 

Author of ” Red Chancellor,” ” Count Zarka.” and “ A Prince 
of Lovers.” 

The setting of the story is Bavaria at the end of the i8th century, 
when that very remarkable, but now almost forgotten genius, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, was for a short time actually Regent of 
Bavaria, and was standing forth as the saviour of Munich, threatened 
at once by the French and Austrian armies. At this juncture a young 
English traveller arrives in that city, and by chance is drawn into a 
tragic adventure, being mistaken by an emissary of vengeance for a 
young officer who has given offence at Court, and whom the ” long 
hand ” of royalty is seeking to clutch. This episode proves to he but 
ihe first of many exciting adventures, and from it is developed a love 
Interest which becomes the engrossing theme of the story. Readers 
who have enjoyed the Author's previous novels will find no falling off 
in this, his latest novel of the same genre, which offers a feast of 
romance and stirring adventure. 


Exotic Martha. , , Dorothea Gerard 

Author of ” The City of Enticement,” ** A Glorious Lie,” etc. 

Martha Grant, betrothed to a Dutchman whom she has met an 
Alpine health resort, but who resides in Java, arrives at Bat|via to 
find her lover married to another woman, Rather than face the 
humiliation of a return to her Scotch home she engages herself as a 
lady’s maid to an invalid Dutchwoman, Suspected of poisoning her 
mistress, she is condemned to penal servitude for ’^Effecting her 
escape, with the aid of an eccentric French doctor, who is the real, 
though unsuspected, poisoner, she is on the point of yielding to the 
advances of her rescuer^ when George Pether, the friend of her girlhood, 
appears upon ihe scene, and in his company ** exotic Martha ”^quite 
cured of an Unregulated passion for the tropics«*>regaiiui her 
native land* 
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StanJdy Paul's New Six Shilling f/cf/o/)— continued. 

The GardinaL Newton V. Stewart 

Author of “ A Son of the Emperor/* Across the Gulf/’ etc. 

An historical story of Italian life in the 13th century, the time of the 
Guelphsand Ghibellines,when the Pope and Emperor with their factions 
were opposed, Ottaviano Maldini is the cardinal. He is all-powerful 
in Kome, and more of a soldier and a statesman than a churchman. 
Ariadne, the heroine, is a princess who is kidnapped and falls into the 
hands of the Moors. She is an exquisite little creature and her 
dancing uniquely beautiful, but she deliberately lames herself to escape 
harerp life. She is offered as a slave to the cardinal, who out of pity 
buys her. With the cardinal she is happy, interest and affection 
develo'pe into passionate love between them, and in the end Ariadne 
dies by her own hand, and relieves the cardinal of the embarrassment 
of h^r presence. It is an intensely interesting romance, and present! a 
lively and accurate picture of the times. 

The Qualities of Mercy. Cecil Adair 

Author of “ The Dean's Daughter/’ ** Cantacute Towers,” etc. 
The Mercy of the Qualities is a girl who, having inherited property, 
is free from the necessity which often leads to marriage, for which she 
is temperamentally disinclined. Captain Dare, whose little kinsman 
Colin is Mercy’s friend, has other views, but Mercy will have none of 
him, and in pique he marries Aiys, a timid little friend of Mercy's, who 
runs away from him and is hidden by the vicar’s wife. Mercy and 
Colin swear eternal friendship ; the latter has no desire to marry and 
perpetuate the house of Dare. Dare is found dead, a victim of the 
vendetta. The wholesome story is full of interesting ingredients— 
Riches, High Place, lovely Country, Beautiful Weather, some Excite- 
ment, and Mystery. 

The Unholy Estate; or, the Sins of the Fathers. 

Douglas §laden. Author of “A Japanese Marriage,” “The 
Admiraf,” “ The Tragedy of the Pyramids,” etc. 

This is a present-day story of strong domestic interest. The problem 
which Mr. Douglas Sladen treats is the unhappiness inflicted by 
unsuitable marriages and the inconveniences which besiege those who 
defy marriage convention and take their lives into their own hands. 

The story lies on the fringe of politics. An eminent political 
personage, thinly veiled, occupies a prominent position in it. He 
supplies one of the main elepients in the book, and the other is 
supplied by a woman of great position who gives up everything for the 
man she loves and is content to live cut off from society for his sake. 
The book differs from most books which deal with the same subject 
in the fact that neither party, in spite of straitened means and social 
ostracism, exhibits any remorse or regret. They are completely 
satisfied yrith what they have done. They Hve a simple life and their 
love match is an unequivocal success. The unexpected denouement 
of the story is a happy one. 
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Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling f/ot/en— continued, 

Hodaon’s Voyage. W. H. Koebel 

Author of “ In the Maoriland Bush/’ with 8 original illustrations 
on art paper by Fred Pegram. 

This is a work of light humour from the pen of Mr, W. H. Koebel, 
better known of recent years .as a travel writer of distinction, but who 
in taking up fiction again is returning to his first love. The plot deals 
with the trials of a commercial traveller on board a liner. He is 
mistaken for a country officer whom he resembles,' and the complica- 
tions that ensue include a love interest, an.d give rise to a rapid series 
of situations that contain frank elements of force, especially when the 
hero finds that fragments of the past history of his military prototype 
are known to others and not to himself. The climax of the story 
arises when it is imperative that he should reveal his identity, and 
when he finds it impossible to convince his companions that circurn- 
stances have compelled him to act the lie The book abounds in 
situations, and much amusement arises from the bewildering 
happenings of the unexpected. The fate of the unfortunate victim 
hangs in the balance until the last pa^e. 

The Baron of 111 Fame. Hester Barton 

This story gives a faithful picture of Florence in the time of Dante, 
Besides Corso Donati, the hero of Campaldino, Dante and his wife; 
Giotto, the great artist ; Giano della Bella, the popular demagogue, and 
other Florentines known to history, figure in the novel. The period 
dealt with was a stirring and brutal one, yet amid the clash of steel, 
the flow of blood, the hoarse yells of mutual hatred, the orgies of 
illicit passion, the violation of convents, the sacking and burning of 
towns, men and women plighted troth even as to-day, and the ^pthor 
of this romance of mediaeval Florence has unified her graphic descrip- 
tions of historical incidents by a love story all the more idyllic 
because of the background of vice and crime. 

Duckworth’s Diamonds. E, Everett-Green 

Author of “Clive Lorimer's Marriage," “The Lady of the 
Bungalow,” etc. 

Duckworth Ixas entrusted a haul of diamonds to his Triend, Dermot 
Fitzgerald, who brings them to England, to await Instructions. He is 
aware that he is shadowed by one. Pike, and gets Hilton, a friend of 
his, to come over to Ireland and advise him. Hilton advises him to 
bring the treasure and hide it in his own caves of Treversal. This 
they do, though not without adventure. In a little village, clpse to 
Treversal, stands a small cottage to which Barbara Quentin has 
retired on the death of her millionaire father, whose assets appear to 
be nil, and whose child is unprovided for. She lives in the cottage 
with a friend, making acquaintance with Hilton and Dermot. Later 
on, Phyllis Duckworth is drawn into the web of fate, and comes also 
to the cottage. Letters come ostensibly from Duckworth, demanding 
the surrender of the treasure to his sister ; but Phyllis deems these 
forgeries, and Dermot holds on. In the end and in the nick of time, 
Duckworth himself turns up ; there is a raid upon the caves of^ Tre- 
versal, but the villains are caught and arrested, and various pairs of 
lovers are made happy. 
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A Passion in Morocco. Charlotte Cameron 

Author of “A Woman’s Winter in South America." 

The story opens on board a P. & O. steamer when it is ploughing 
its way steadily towards the Moroccan coast. A beautiful English 
girl, duly chaperoned, makes the acquaintance of a handsome 
Moorish prince -^ho is returning to his native land after passing 
through the curriculum at Oxford, with the varied problems of East 
and West seeking solution in his mind. The presence of the girl 
presses one of these questions irresistibly to the forefront of his 
consideration. At Mazagan the ladies are invited by an officers’ 
guide to visit the harem of the Kaid, where the beautiful English girl, 
separated from the party, is trapped by the wily owner, from whose 
hands she is duly rescued, at the eleventh hour, by Mohammed el 
Ynmar, the Moorish Prince. Many adventures follow — amid strange 
scenes are enacted against a background of vivid Oriental colour, and 
in the end East and West effect a union, finding that “ love levels all.’* 

The Lotus Lantern. Mary Imlay Taylor 

Author of "The Reaping/’ "The Impersonator," "My Lady 
Clancarty," etc. 

A love story of great charm and dramatic power, whose scene is 
laid in Japan of to-day. Lieut. John Holland, a military attach^ of 
British Embassy, and betrothed to the daughter of the British 
Ambassador, while witnessing the Buddhist festival of lanterns, 
syi^olizing ships of the souls of the dead, meets Um6-San, who had 
been sold by her relatives and had become a Geisha girl in a Tokyo 
tea garden. A plot has been formed to place her in the power of an 
unscrupulous and cruel Japanese prince. Holland’s sympathy is first 
enlisted, and finally he falls passionately in love with the little 
Japanese girl, pure, sweet, and devout, notwithstanding her sur- 
roundings. The story moves with dramatic force, is filled with 
interest from the opening chapter to the end, and Ume (flower of the 
plum) is oile the tenderest and dearest heroines of fiction. 

« • 

Damoael Groft. K. Murray Gilchrist 

Author of " The Courtesy Dame," " The Two Goodwins," “ The 
^‘irstborn,” etc. 

The heroine of this book is the last of a wealthy yeoman family in the 
High Peak Country ; the hero is a young man from Yorkshire, of 
equal social standing but comparatively insignificent means. Janey 
Maskrey is beloved by three ; her choice falls at last upon the most 
fitting suitor, with whom, without being aware of the tact, she has 
been in love for some considerable time. An author of distinguished 
reputation — akin to the Maskreys— -presents with his curious entourage 
a ^mankable contrast. Several old-world country-scenes, notably the 
Carrying of the Garland at Castleton, are presented with a wealth of 
eolonr. The book is full of sunlight, of happiness and of country mirth, 



Stanfey Paul's Mbw Six Shilling fiof/ort— -continued. 

The Doll: A Happy Story. Violet Hunt 

Author of “ White Rose of Weary Leaf, “ The Wife of Altamount.'' 

This is a story of a woman who, having been divorced once, and 
having lost control of her child, invents a stratagem by which, upon 
her re-marriage, she thinks she will be protected from a second loss of 
her child should she again be divorced. How the stratagem fails and 
how the first child that she had lost comes into her life again, and how 
in the end, though her stratagem has failed, she is successful all along 
the line owing to the employment of purely feminine weapons, it is 
the purpose of this novel to show. . 

A Prisoner in Paradise. H. L. Va’hey 

The scenes of this story are enacted in the Malay Islands and Singa- 
pore, A British agent, after years of residence on the South Sea 
Islands, pines for civilisation, and decides to quit. The appearance 
of a beautiful half-caste reconciles him to remaining. Complications 
with the natives arise, and flight becomes the only safety of the 
lovers. They fly by different routes, and the man arrives at Singapore, 
where the vessel carrying the woman is reported lost with all hands. 
The tie that bound him to the Malays thus broken, he seeks the 
solaces of civilisation by marrying a widow. Disillusioned, alter two 
months he quarrels with the widow, and ships back to barbarism. 
Unexpectedly, he finds the Malay wife returned and awaiting him, 
and considers himself absolved from his recent unsuccessful marriage. 
The book is said to possess sometlting of the glitter and colour of 
Conrad’s tropical tales. 

When Satan took Flesh. A. J. Anderson 

Author of “ The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi,” etc. 

In this story Satan takes flesh that he may plot a second Fall. By 
means of Clairvoyance he bargains for possession of a young man's 
body, and discovers in the doctrine ol the limitation of the family a 
new and powerful temptation by which to wreck the human race. 
Mr. Anderson writes with sincerity of purpose and h?is p. thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and his story*- is worthy of the careful 
attention of every thoughtful mind. 

The Children of Alsaoe. RenS Bazin 

Author of “ The Nun,” Redemption,” etc. ' 

A story of Alsace full of this famous author's penetrative charm. 
It is of Alsace conquered, of those who .remain loyal to France and 
those who compromise with the victors, Obeile is the name of a 
prominent Alsatian family, the head of which goes over to the winning 
side. Love complications arise among the younger members of the 
family, such as occurred in English History in the time of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. The atmosphere of Alsace under the 
new government is skilfully reproduced, and the conflict racial 
feeling engendered admirably portrayed. The story is full of interest 
excitement, and has the added charm of historical accuracy. 
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Between Two Stools. Rhoda Bj^oughton 

Author of “Red as a Rose is She,” “Cometh up as a Flower,” 
etc. 

This story deals with the situation of a man and woman — he single, 
she married, who have had a liaison of ten years’ duration, while the 
woman’s husband has been lying hopelessly crippled by an accident 
which happened before the opening of the narrative. The interest 
lies in the effect Spon their characters, and in the emotions of hope, 
fear and remorse which ^.gitate them. The situation is complicated 
by the apprehensions aroused by suspicion that the heroine’s half- 
grcfWn daughter divines something of tne truth. The introduction of 
an unmarried girl to the hero entangles the knot still further — a knot 
which is untied only on the last page. 

Oamilla Forgetting Herself. H. L. Vahey 

Author of “ A Prisoner in Paradise.” 

Novels which ‘lift one out of oneself,’ which are not gloomy or 
sordid, and are not concerned with matrimonial failures, ‘problems,’ 
and the seamy side of marital life, are none too common ; so that the 
refreshing and stimulating story of ‘ the incurably romantic ’ Camilla 
and her lover-husband will be hailed with delight by those who have 
not come to look upon marriage as a ‘ doubtful adventure characterized 
by the total surrender of freedom.’ It is a humorous, ‘ lovey ’ and 
wholesome story, without a ‘ sugary flavour.’ From the first page to 
the last line — in which Camilla tells her husband ‘ a great secret ’ — 
there is a spirit of Joy and Happiness pervading the book. To those 
of 3s who are still sufficiently old-fashioned to have matrimonial ideals, 
and a genuine belief in the existence of enduring, all-conquering love, 
Camilla will make a strong appeal. Though written in a light, 
bantering vein, the story contains an idea — a great idea, it may be — 
which is nothing more or less than a plea for real marriages ; made 
in Heaven or otherwise, but founded, not upon legal forma, conventions 
and sacrifices, but upon a union of hearts. To those who found the 
psychology t)f Mr. Vahey’s last book, ' A Prisoner in Paradise ’ 
(Stanley Paul) too strong.*the present volume will come as a pleasant 
surprise. 

The Bride of Love. Kate Horn 

•Author of “ Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun,” “ Mulberries of 
Daphne,” “ The White Owl,’’ “ Lovelocks of Diana.” " Ships of 
Desire,” etc. 

A love romance full of the charm which won for ** Edward and I 
and Mrs. Honeybun" so many admirers. Psyche is a delightful 
heroine, whose face is her fortune. The story tells how Psyche and her 
little sister, Pomander, under trying circumstances battle their way to 
success, and will interest all who know what it is to cherish ideals 
which. lie outside the sphere of their environment, and who ultimately 
win their own reward. 



Stanley Paul's New Six Shilling F/of/on— continued. 

The Marriage of Lenore. Alice M. Diehl 

Author of “ A Mysterious Lover,” etc. 

Lenore has married more than once, and thereby hang numerous 
complications. Her first husband is an elderly roue, and the second, 
who is present at her first marriage, restores to her the bouquet which 
she drops, and in this act and its recognition eyes and souls meet. 
There is a rumour that the first husband was a bigapiist. Thereupon 
Ignore marries her second, only to find that her first husband’s 
ni^alliance was no marriage and that she herself has committed 
bigamy. The old husband dies, and so matters are set right. The 
story flows on through troubles and distractions, raptures and pains, 
to Its happy ending. 


God Disposes, Pellew Hawke'R 

A novel of quick changes, rapid movements, and striking dramatic 
situations, which opens with the description of a dead man sitting 
at his library table, his hand resting on his cheque book. The 
surreptitious visitor who makes the discovery secures the cheque 
book, forges the dead man’s signature, and succeeds in cashing a 
cheque for a large amount. On the strength of the money he poses as 
a rich man, pushes himself into country society, and wins the heart of 
Lady Angela Dawson, who is affianced to Viscount Woolmer, the son 
and heir of Lord Bletchford, and the elder brother of the dead man. 
Later he claims to be the heir to the property, but in due course is 
discovered and exposed. The characterisation is good, the narrative 
interesting and the ddneuement all that can be desired. 

The Watch Night. Rev. H. Bett 

With illustrations on art paper. 

A story of adventure in the exciting years of The 

hero, when a young man in London, comes under the influence of 
Whitefield and Wesley, and joins the Methodists. Later he becomes 
involved in Jacobite plots in Lincolnshire and Northumberland, and 
falls in love with a lady who is acting sfs one of the Pretender’s agents 
in England. The Jacobites suspect that be is a spy upon them, and 
he is kidnapped and carried to Holland. There his life is attempted, 
and he learns that the English Government has offered a reward for 
his apprehension. Since he cannot return, he journeys to the boruers 
of Bohemia to visit Herrhut, the headquarters of the Moravian 
Brethren. Here he finds himself in the midst of the second Silesian 
war. He sees Frederick the Great, and nleets the heroine once more 
unexpectedly at Dresden. It would be unfair to unravel the complex 
plot with all its surprises, it will suffice to say that while this is a 
lively narrative of love, intrigue, and adventure which hurries the 
reader on from page to page, it is also a serious attempt, the first in 
English fiction, to give a faithful picture of the life of the Eighteenth 
Century Moravians and Methodists. There are vivid glimpses of 
many famous men, especially John Wesley, 
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A Woman with a Purpose. Anna Chapin Ray 

With coloured frontispiece by Frank Snapp. 

In characterization, in dramatic force, and in artistic treatment this 
is the best story Miss Ray has yet written. It deals with the married 
life of a strong, successful, self-willed man of affairs to a girl who has 
fried fo support herself by her pen, and in failing has retained her 
high ideals and her respect for her own opinions. The story is so full 
of the life of to-day that it stirs our emotions while it delights us with 
its absorbing plot. People of rare quality and reality are portrayed, 
vital problems are inspiringly handled, and a love story of power and 
originality is developed to its logical conclusion. 


IiOve*s Old Sweet Song. Cmfton Bingiiat.i 

Mr. Clifton Bingham, who, thirty years ago, wrote the words of the 
famous song bearing this title, which is known and sung all the world 
over, has in this new novel — the first he has written— woven his sympa- 
thetic verses into a most interesting and human story, both dramatic 
and pathetic. Though containing only five characters (excepting the 
dog) it touches lightly and tenderly the chords of human life in a 
manner that will appeal, as in Molloy’s song, to every heart. It is a 
book that will be appreciated by everyone who has heard or sung 
“Just a Song at Twilight, when the Lights are Low," and should 
make^an appropriate gift book to lovers of music. 


The Aotivities of Lavie Jutt. Marguerite and 
Armiger Barclay. Author of “ The Kingmakers," “ The 
Worsleys," etc, 

Lavie, the heiress of a millionaire, is taken into society — for a hand- 
some consideratfon. She is resourceful as well as charming, and when 
she falls in love with the impfecurflous Lord Leamington, who keeps a 
hat shop, she is able to tender very valuable advice. But Lavie is not 
satisfied with talking ; she is full of activity and inventiveness, and she 
“ makes things hum." This story of her many activities is bright and 
out of common. 


Opal of October, Joy Shirley 

For those born in the month of Octtiber, the opal is said to be a 
lucky stone, and this novel is based upon the assumption that it is so. 
It is a story of the times of the soothsayers and the witches, when 
people were all more or less trying to discover the philosopher’s stone 
which turns everything to gold. The witch in this case is a young 
girl of great beauty, who narrowly escapes the stake, 
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The Mystery of Red Marsh Farm. Archibald H. 

Marshall. Author of “The Squire’s Daughter,” “ Extoii 
Manor,” etc. 

This novel deals with the mysterious disappearance of a child, who 
is heir to a property consisting of an old Manor House and a large 
marshland farm, which has been in the family for generations. Many 
people are concerned in the mystery, and suspicioni falls first on one, 
then on the other, but the police fail to clear it up. The mystery is 
solved by a young squire who is in love with the sister of the missing 
child, but not until he has travelled half round the world in sea];ch of 
the solution. 

Two Worlds: A Romance. Lieut.-Col. Andrew C.P. 
Haggard. Author of ” The France of Joan of Arc,” etc. n 

Colonel Andrew Haggard, so well known for his clever and amusing 
histories of French Court Life, is no less known as a novelist of 
distinction. In this story he introduces the reader to life in Vancouver 
Island, the scene opening in that gem of the Pacific, the beautiful city 
of Victoria. The heroine is a lovely young unbeliever, whose natur- 
ally generous and ardent temperament has become warped by the 
perusal of atheistic literature. The hero is a manly young Englishman, 
himself an agnostic but a seeker after the truth. They have some 
weird adventures in the realm of the occult. Then the scene changes 
to Europe, where we meet with a generous-minded and somewhat 
eccentric peer given to Christian Science, who has a great effect 
upon the subsequent development of the plot, and the many 
exciting incidents by land, sea and aeroplane with which this uhusual 
romance is filled. 

The Three Anarchists. Maud Stepney Rawson 
Author of “A Lady of the Regency,” “The Stairway of 
Honour,” “The Enchanted Garden," “ ThcEasy-Go-Luckies,” etc. 

The Three, who dominate alike the romance of thii world and the 
plot of this new story from the pen of the author of “ Th*e Enchanted 
Garden,” are Love, Death, and Birth, and the title is based on a phrase 
in Mr, C. F. G. Masterman's fine volume of essays, “ The Peril of 
Change.” The puissance of this triumvirate is unfolded in the story of 
a simple woman, born nameless, and of no position, whose life, at* first 
uneventful, is suddenly engulfed by social eminence, seifsation, 
temptation and a dangerous love. The Three come to her aid in each 
crisis, and each leaves her stronger aijd more competent to hold the 
heritage of peace and happiness which eventually Incomes hers. 

Maids in Many Moods. H. Louisa Bedford 

Author of “ His Will and her Way.” 

This novel shows the feminine temperament and the feminine temper 
In its various and discordant phases, but it is a novel of incident 
rather than of psychological analysis, and will appeal to all who like 
a genuine unsophisticated love story. 
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The Second Woman. Norma Lorimer 

Author of “ Josiah’s Wife,” ‘‘ Mirry-Ann," “ On Etna,” and 
” The Pagan Woman,” etc. 

Tells of a woman married to a man younger than herself (not so 
much in years as in temperament), haunted by the fear of his awakening 
one day to the fact that his love for her has never been what he thought 
it was, but has only been affection. The plot is worked out on original 
lines, and the book Is full of novel situations, unexpected complications 
and pungent dialogue. 

Yeeni the Master. R. Fifield Lamport 

Rentiers and admirers of Marie Corelli's romances of the super- 
natural will find congenial excitement in following the fortunes of 
“Veeni the Master” in Mr. Lamport's romance of two worlds — the 
worVl Earth and the world Zan. The story of the dissolution of the 
world Earth is full of human interest, and that of the reincarnation in 
the world Zan is fired with real imaginative power. The book is full 
of surprises, in which love interest and passion play a prominent part. 
It should cause somewhat of a sensation. 

Their Wedded Wife, Alice M. Diehl 

Author of ” The Marriage of Lenore,” ” A Mysterious Lover,” etc. 
This is the story of a tragic misunderstanding and its consequences. 
Nora le Geyt is happily married to Paul Wentworth, who adores her 
with a jealous adoration. Believing a slander against her, he leaves 
her. Years pass; Nora, believing him dead, marries again; then she 
discovers that Wentworth is still alive ; she loves him still. With the 
skill of*a deft artist Mrs. Diehl brings ihe story to a close on a note of 
happiness that will please the large and growing circle of her admirers. 

Swelling of Jordan. Coralie Stanton and 

Heath Hosken. Author of ** Plumage,” ” The Muzzled Ox,' ’ etc. 
Canon Oriel, an earnest worker in the East End, loved and respected, 
had, years before the story commences, while climbing with his friend 
Digby Cavan In Switzerland, found in the pocket of his friend’s coat, 
which he had accidentally put*on fnstead of his own, evidence that his 
friend had robbed his, the canon’s, brother and been the cause of his 
committing suicide. Oriel in a struggle which took place between the 
two men hurled his friend from the precipice. Now the glacier gives up 
Cavan’strucksack, and any day it may yield up his body. To reveal 
subsequent developments would spoil the reader's enjoyment of a 
thrilling plot. 

The Red Fleur De Lys. May Wynne 

Author of Henri of Navarre,” ** Honour’s Fetters,” etc. 

A thrilling story of the French Revolution presenting a little-known 
phase of that great social upheaval. It tells of the nobles of the White 
Terror who.rose to avenge the atrocities of the Reds, banding themselves 
together, and wearing as their badge a Red Fleur De Lys. 
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The City of Entioement. Dorothea Gerard 
Author of “ The Grass Widow*” ” The Blood Tax,” etc. 

Mr. Spiteful visits Vienna with much the same results that follow 
the fly that visits a fly-paper — he sticks there till he dies. T wo English 
sisters, his cousins, follow him in search of his fortune, and find the 
fly-paper just as attractive. An art-loving cousin despatched to fetch 
them home sticks fast also, as does a schoolboy who despatches himself, 
and others who follow with the same view,. They are all held fast by 
the City of Enticement, which has a separate appeal for each of their 
foibles. An extremely entertaining novel. ' 

Love in Armour. Philip L. SxEVBNsolfJ 

Author of “ The Rose of Dauphiny,” “A Gallant of Gascony,” etc. 

Major Stevenson’s new historical romance, long announced, and 
eagerly awaited by many readers who enjoyed “ The Ko.se of Dauphiny,” 
is at length in the printer's hands. It is a long novel, dealing with 
love, intrigue and adventure, and the abortive conspiracy of Mardi 
Gras, just before the death of Charles IX. of France. 

Major Stevenson writes historical romances with a vigour, verve and 
enthusiasm which have led several critics to compare him with Dumas. 
The Times critic, writing of his last novel, “The Rose of Dauphiny,” 
.said: “Mr. Stevc-nson is winning an honourable place among the 
school of Mr. Stanley Weyman,” 

Madge Carrington and her Welsh Neighbours. 

“ Draig Glas.” Author of “ TheiVifidious Welshman.” 9th Edit. 

In this story of Welsh village life “Draig Glas ” employs his gift of 
satire in depicting various types of Welsh character, and gives incisive 
portraits of Welsh men and women, and graphic pictures of Welsh 
scenery. No visitor to the principality should fail t^ procure a copy 
of this novel. Tourists especially will find much interest in endeavour- 
ing to trace the original of the Welsh village, and its vicinage, which 
“ Draig Glas ” delineates in his volume. 


Our Guests. St. John Trevor 

Author of ” Angela.'* 

The guests referred to are the paying guests of two impecunious 
young gentlemen who, finding themselves in possession of a dilapidated 
ancestral mansion, conceive the brilliant idea of running the place as a 
hydropathic establishment. The idiosyncracies of the guests, and the 
adventures of the two bachelor proprietors with love-lorn housekeepers, 
refractory charwomen, and a penniless nobleman, who is hired as a 
“ decoy,” provide Mr. Trevor with excellent material for a delightfully 
diverting story* 
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The Retrospect. Ada Cambridge 

Author of “Thirty Years in Australia,*’ “A Little Minx," etc. 
The many admirers of Ada Cambridge— the old generation and the 
new — will appreciate this homely volume of reminiscences, which 
exhales a quiet charm. It is an intimate, confidential narrative, 
setting forth recollections, comparisons of past times with the present, 
accounts of homes and friends and relations. It takes one into the 
Seventies, and Sixties, and Fifties, and recreates the England of those 
tiroes, • 

The Three Envelopes. Hamilton Drummond 

Author ol “ Shoes of Gold,” “The Justice of the King,” etc. 

In th’is story Mr. Hamilton Drummond breaks fresh ground — there 
is the thrill of the weird and supernatural. It tells of one, Corley, 
who, weary of a humdrum existence, makes the acquaintance of a 
strange society — “The Society for Promoting Queer Results,” lie is 
giverothree envelopes, each of which sends him forth on some lone, 
weird mission — in one instance he is sent to a small German town, 
Solzeim, where he has a remarkable experience connected with a very 
ancient house. This is but the beginning of adventures. How Corley 
goes to the Devil’s Mill, where he is involved in a weird love tragedy, 
in which the old Mill plays a part, and how he meets Mary Courte- 
leigh, whom he ultimately marries, we must leave the story to unfold. 

The New Wood Nymph. Dorothea Bussell 

In this work the author sets forth something of the dangers and 
problems which confront a girl whose senses and intellect are both 
keenly awake. To her the beauty of the forest speaks insistently, 
and with it she comes to identify her life. She meets with adventures 
and lov# interests, and goes to London, but the forest is always with 
her, and when the climax comes she finds the answer to perplexities 
therein. 

A Modern ilhab. Theodora Wilson Wilson 

Author of '• Bess of Hardendale,” “ Moll o’ the Toll-Bar,” etc. 
Readers of Miss Wilson’s former novels will need no urging to make 
their acquaintance of a new work from her pen. “A Modern Ahab“ 
deals with mofier* life in a Westmorland dale, and is a tale of keen 
local dispute, love, passion, hate and humour. 

A Star of the East : A Story of Delhi. Charles 

E, Pearck. Author of “ Love Besieged,” “ Red Revenge,” etc. 

“ East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” 
This is tjjie theme of Mr. Pearce’s new novel of life in India. The 
scene is laid in Delhi, the city of all others where for the past hundred 
years the traditions of ancient dynasties and the barbaric splendours 
of the past have been slowly retreating before the ever-advancing 
influence of the West. The conflict of passions between Nara, the 
dancing girl, in whose veins runs the blood of Shah Jehan, the most 
famous of the kings of Delhi, and Clare Stanhope, born and bred in 
English conventionality, never so pronounced as in the Fifties, is 
typical of the differences between the East and the West. The rivalry 
of love threads its way through a series of exciting incidents, culmina- 
ting in the massacre and the memorable siege of Delhi. “Nara” 
completes the trilogy of Mr. Pearce's novels of the Indian Mutiny, of 
which “ Love Besieged ” and “ Red Revenge ” were the first and second. 
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The Celebrity’s Daughter. Violet Hunt 

Author of “The Doll," “White Rose of Weary Leaf/' etc. 

Life-like portraits, a tangled plot, only fully unravelled in the last 
chapter, go to the making of Miss Violet Hunt's stories. “The 
Celebrity's Daughter” has the humour, smart dialogue, the tingling 
life of this clever writer’s earlier novels. It is the autobiography of 
the daughter of a celebrity who has fallen on evil ^ays. 

The Promoter's Pilgrimage. C. Reginald 

Knock, F.R.G.S. Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
“ Peru/' “ Mexico,” etc. 

This is a thrilling tale of London and Mexico. A young 
prospector discovers a site rich in mineral wealth in South America, 
and obtains from the Government a concession with a time 'urait. 
He puts the matter before a syndicate in England, who, believing in 
the value of the speculation, delay coming to terms with the 
prospector in the hope that he may be unable to keep his engagements 
until the expiration of the time limit, and two of the directors ship 
for South America to be on the spot and secure the property when 
the prospector fails. The prospector hears of their departure and 
follows tnem by the next boat, and the story of his chase across the 
world is told with much spirit and vivacity, There are some brilliant 
passages of local colour, and the description of the cave of repentance 
is worthy of Edgar Allen Poe. 

Red Revenge. Charles £. Pearce 

Author of “Love Besieged,” “The Bungalow under the Lake,” 
“The Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved Princess,” etc. 

Another of Mr. Pearce’s absorbing Indian romances. 

*' The story is a stirring one, full of emotion, and the course of events it depicts, 
the various personages that figure In it, with their actions and their gurroundings, 
are all vigorously drawn to the life by a master haad.’’--/4crtcfg#«y. 

“ Mr. Pearce gives a vividness and reality to the whole stdry T^hioh makes It of 
breathless interest."—- Post. , 

" The most jaded fiction reader will find much in it to stir bis blood and his 
imagination." — Globe. 

The Free Marriage. J. Keighley Snowden 

Author of “The Plunder Pit,” “Princess Joyce,” “Hate of 
Evil,” “The Life Class,” “The Forbidden Theatre,” etc, 

*' A story of which the least praise is that it does not contain a dull page. Mr. 
Snowden has made his figures live with a quite exceptional completeness, so that 
we not only see and hear them, but also follow the workings, often the very subtle 
workings— of their minds; and not those of the two protagonists only, but also those 
of the other figures in the little drama. Mr. Snowden has written, not only a very 
interesting story, but also a contribution of genuine value to the sociological 
discussions of the day. As a piece of literary art the book stands very high. In fine, 
Mr. Snowden is to be congratulated on a very notable piece of work ,’ Mall 
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Paul Burdon. Sir William Maonay 

Author of “ A Prince of Lovers,” ” The Long Hand,” etc. 

This is a strong story full of exciting incidents. The hero is a 
farmer crippled for want of capital, which he finds quite unexpectedly. 
A thunderstorm and an irate husband cause a young banker to seek 
refuge at the farm, from which a loud knocking causes further retreat 
to a big family tomb, which becomes his own when the lightning brings 
some old ruins dowTi and buries both. The banker’s bag of gold falls 
into the hands of the farmer who profits by its use. Other characters 
play important parts, and love interest adds its softening charm. 

. * NEW 2s. NET NOVELS 

• Uniform Revised Edition of “Rita’s*' Novels. 

In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with coloured wrapper 
2 s. net each. 

The Countess Daphne. My Lord Conceit 

Corinna. The Man in Possession. 

Asenath of the Ford. Faustine. 

Edelweiss. The Laird of Cockpen, 

“ Rita ” has a gift for portraying the emotions of the heart which few 
modern writers have equalled, and this new revised edition of her 
stories should meet with wide acceptance, 

« 

The Riding Master. Dolf Wyllarde 

'* A tour-de-foroe in moic senses than on«. . , , There is much that is true and 
human and beautiful. 

In Fear of a Throne. R. Andom 

Author of “ We Three and Troddles,” etc., 50 illustrations. 

•' Mr. R. Ando-n is 9 humorist of a peculiar type. Hi . appeal is to the young in spirit 
of all ages ; the tun is fast and lunousu’’— Wot Id, 

The Lion’s Skin. Rafael Sabatini 

Author of “ Baidelys the Magnificent,” etc. 

" A nojrel in Mr. Sabatini's best manner— and his bert ib very good. It is 
seldom we meet with a book so uniformly attractive, so well written, and so 
agreeable to read,”— 

NEW Is. NET BOOKS 

The Perfidious Welshman. A Satirical Stu ly of 

the Welsh. “ Draig Glas.” (loth Edition.) In crown 8vo, 
IS. net, 

Amerioa-'Through English Eyes. ** Rita ” 

Crown 8vo, is. net. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 6/- NOVELS 


Cantaeute T owers* 

Cecil Adair 
The Dean’s Daughter, 

Cecil Adair 
A Man with a Past. 

A. St. John Adcock 
In Fear of a Throne, 

R, Andom 

A Week at the Sea, 

Harold Avery 
The Gay Paradines, 

Mrs. Stephen Batson 
In Extenuation of Sybella, 

Ursula A Beckett 
His Will and Her Way. 

H. Louisa Bedford 
The Secret Terror, “ Brenda ” 
Suffragette Sally. G. Colmorb 
Because of a Kiss. 

Lady Constance 
Golden Aphrodite, 

Winifred Crispe 
The Broken Butterfly, 

Ralph Deakin 
A Mysterious Lover, 

Alice M. Diehl 
The Justice of the King, 

Hamilton Drummond 
Married When Suited, 

Mrs. Henry Dudenky 
Pretty Barbara. 

Anthony Dyllington 
The Inperishable Wing. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis 
Clive LorimePs Marriage, 

E. Everett-Green 
The Third Wife, 

Herbert Flowkrdew 
A Lady of the Garter. 

Frank Hamel 
The Mulberries of Daphne, 

Kate Horn 

The White Owl, 

Kate Horn 

The Lovelocks of Diana. 

Kate Horn 
Edward and I and Mrs. Honey- 
bun. Kate Horn 

The Feet of the Years. 


Strange Fire. 

Christopher Maughan 
The Dragon Painter, 

Sidney McCall 
Ruffles. L. T. Meade 

The AmaEing Mutes. 

Ward Muir 

When wc arc Rich, 

Ward Muir 
Fear, E, Nesbit 

Love at Cross Purposes. * 

A. Otis 

The Bungalow under the Lake, 
Charles E. Pearce 
Love and Blssaker, 

W. L. Randell 

That is to say, 

“ Rita ” 

The Lion’s Skin. • 

Rafael Sabatini 
A Wild Intrigue, 

Hew Scot 

The Desire of Life, 

Matilde Serao 

T umult, 

Wilkinson Sherren 
Two Girls and a Mannikin. 

Wilkinson Sherren 
The Mu^eled Ox. 

CoRALiE Stanton and Heath 
Hoskhn 
Plumage. 

Coralie Stanton and Heath 
Hosken 

Across the GuH, 

• Newton V. Stewart 

The Ascent of the Bostocks, 

Harold Storey 

Angela, 

St. John Trevor 
The Submarine Girl. 

Edgar Turner 
Where Truth Lies, 

Jane Wardle 
An Empress in Love. 

Frhd Whishaw 
The Riding Master, 

Dolf Wyllarde 
Honour*s Fetters. 

May Wynne 


John Dalison Hyde 
No. 5 John Street (38. 6d.) Richard Wmixeing 
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STANLEY PAUL’S FAMOUS 
NEW 2 /- (NET) NOVELS 

These are full length novels by leading authors 

Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with pictorial wrapper, 
2s. net each 

Lying Lips (2nd edition). William Lb Qubux 

" Tlys Is a typical Le Quenx story, from the title and the arresting chapter 
headings onwards.’’— 

” Mr« Le Queux is a master of mystery. A capital plot handled in the author’s 
best style.”— /.t/eraiy World. 

Yoking Nick and Old Nick;;(2nd ed.). S. R. Crockett 

Crockett’s characteristic force of style.”— Acadawy. 

Typical of Mr. Crockett’s characteristic strength of invention and pictnresque- 
ness of diction . . . the book will find many pleased readers among his 
admirers."— Sco/j;K<in. 

Love, the Thief (5th edition). Helen Mathers 

“The book is absorbingly interesting. Helen Mathers has never done anything 
better than the character of the squire. Next in vivid interest comes Kit, the 
ddightliil r**^A°*^^^*^**^^ study, compact of opposite qualities, puzsling and 

Tropical Tales (3rd edition). Dolf Wyllarde 

“ Miss Wyllarde’ s title Is very apt. The people in these stories are in a continual 
state of excitement— nothing is normal, or quiet, or disciplined. Everyone spends 
11 ^ ** many commandments as possible before the sun sets. Miss 

^he writes well, and nas a teal feeling for atmosphere. 
The House in Qieyne Walk’ is perfectly charming in its atmosphere, its reahty 
and romance.”— riK Standard. 

The Cheerful Knave (4th edition). E. Keble Howard 

” He is an unconscionable knave, a tborough*paoed rogue, yet, in the words of 
the song, ‘yer Mrn’t ’elp likin’ ’im.”’— I>4»fy ChranicU. 

“ The knave ds delightful, the hero is lovable, the policemen and servants are most 
delectable, and the whole thing is funny f^om beginning to end.”— Ewning Standard. 

The Trickster (3rd edition). G. B. Burgin 

“ The interest of the story, which this accomplished author knows how to keep 
tense and lively, dependt on the rare skill with which it depicts bow people look 
when tiihy have to maintain the appearances of polite behaviour while rigorously 
suppressing the most tecaloitrant emotions. It is admirably done.” — Scotsman. 

Love Besieged (3rd edition). Charles E. Pearce 

“Mr. Pearce’s success justifies his daring. He writes with fire and vigour, 
and with a most engaging, whole-hearted joy in gallant deeds. His love story is 
quite pretty.”— Pa/i Malt Gasstts. 

The Artistic Temperament (3rd edition), Jane Wardle 

” An engrossing story, really diverting .” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ We detect in tins story a freshness, and at the same time a maturity of touch 
which are decidedly rare. This is a striking and original novel.” — Morning Leader, 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW SHILLING NOVELS 

Stiff boards and attractive pictorial covers, Is. net 
In cloth, 2s. net 

•• The pictorial covers of Messrs. Stanley Paul’s new shillmg series w® an *tfr active 
feature on the bookstalls, and the numbers teen in the hands of travellers by tram - 
sure testimony to the great popularity of these books .” — Bedfjrd Guaratan. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

1 The Widow— to say Nothing of the Man. 

Helen Rowland 

2 Thoroughbred. Francis DonsWoRTti 

3 The Spell of the Jungle. Alice Perrin 

4 The Sins of Society (Drury Lane Novels). 

Cecil Raleigh 

5 The Marriages of Mayfair (ditto). 

E. Keblb Chatterton 

6 A Ten Pound Penalty. 

7 Priests of Progress. 

8 Gay Lawless. 

9 A Professional Rider, 
ro The Devil in London. 

IT The Unspeakable Scot. 

12 Lovely Woman. 

13 Fatal Thirteen. 

14 Brother Rogue and Brother Saint. Tom Gallon 

15 The Death Gamble. Geo. R. Sims 

16 The Mystery of Roger Bullock. *'Tom Gallon 

17 Bardelys, the Magnificent. Rafael Sabatini 

18 Billicks. A. St. John Adcock 

19 The Cabinet Minister’s Wife. Geo. R. Sims 

20 The Dream— and the Woman. Tom Gallon 

21 The Ghost Pirates. W. Hope Hodgson 


H. Noel Williams 
G. Colmore 
Helen Mathers 
Mrs. Edward Kennard 
Geo, R. Sims 
T. W. H. CROr»LAND 
T. W. H. Crosland 
William Le Queux 


The Coronation of Georg* King. 

A Lincolnshire Idyll. Author of “Edward and I and Mrs. 
Honeybun,” “ The White Owl.” •* Ships of Desire,” etc. Paper 
IS. net. Cloth is. 6d. net. 

ScoUnuLn : " A pleasant Idyllic tale of village life." 

Ltneo/rt Kate Horn has published a eharmlnf novel. HH Llneoln- 

khire characters are very cleverly drawn," 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ‘CLEAR 
TYPE’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


4S 

, NBlir TITLES. 

Only an Actrass. 

"‘Rita** 

44 

The Apple of Eden. 

E. Templk Thurstoh 

43 

Gay LawioM 

Hslsn Matmbss 

42 

Tha^Dream— aad the Woman. 

Toki Gallos 

41 

Love Besieged. 

Charles E. Pearcs 

40 * 

A Benedict in Aroady. 

Halliwell SuTCLiprs 

VJ 

Justice of the King. 

Hamilioh Druuuonb 

38 

Tliifi Man in Posseasion. 

“ Rita " 

37 

A Will In a Well. 

B. Everett-Grebm 

S6 

Edward and I and Mra. Honey ban. 

Kate Hors 

35 

Priscilla of the Good Intent. 

Hai.liwbll Sutcliffe 

34 

Fatal Thirteen* 

William Lh Qusur 

S3 

A Struggle for a Ring. 

Charlotte Drams 

32 

A Shadowed Life. 

Charlotte Beams 

St 

The Mystery of Colde Fellg 

Charlotte Beams 

30 

A Woman’s Error. 

Charlotte Brahe 

29 

Claribers Love Story. 

Charlotte Brahr 

a8 

At the Eleventh Hour. 

Charlotts Bra mb 

27 

Love’s Mask. 

Epfib Adblaidb Rowlands 


The Wooing of Rose. 

Bffib Aorlaipr Rowlands 

•5 

White Abbey. 

Brns AosLAtDS Rowlards 

24 

Heart of his Heart. 

Madams Albasssi 

23 

The Wonder of Love. 

Madame Albakksi 

22 

Co- Heiresses. 

B. Evsrktt-Grsen 

21 

The Evolution of Kathevlsb* 

B. Tsmflr Tmdrstss 

20 

The Love of His Life. 

Bffie Adblaidb Rowlands 

19 

A Charity Girl. 

Rffie Adelaide Rowlands 

i8 

The House of Sunshine. 

Effib Adelaide Rowlands 

17 

Dare and^o. 

Effib Adelaide Rowlasds 

i6 

Beneath a Spell. * « * 

Effib Adelaide Rowlasos 

IS 

The Man She Married. 

Effib Adelaide Rowlasos 

14 

The Unstress of the Farm. 

Effie Adelaide Rowlands 

13 

LiUle Lady Charles. 

Effib Adelaide Rowlands 

12 

A Splendid Destiny. 

Effie Adelaide Rowlands 

II 

Cornelius. 

Mis. Henrt db la Pasture 

10 

TrafBc. ^ 

E. Temfle Thurston 

9 

St. Blnto. 

Augusta Evans Wilson 

8 

Indiscretions. 

Cosmo Hamilton 

7 

The Trickster. 

G. B. Bvseis 

6 

The City of the Selden Sate. 

E. Etrrett-Grrbs 

5 

Shoes of Gold. 

Hamilton Drummond 

4 

Adventures of a Pretty Woman* 

Florence Warden 

S 

Troubled Waters. 

Headon Hill 

S 

The Human Bey Again. 

■den Philltotts 

1 

Stolen Honey. 

Ada & Dudlbt James 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS. 

Th« Quantities of a Detached Residence; TakeN'Off, 
Measured ajjd Billed. With drawings to scale in pocket of 
cover. By George Stephenson. Author of “ Estimating,” 
“ Repairs,” etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 

“ We can honestly and heartily recommend it .” — Building News. 

“The student who conscientiously follows this work through will have a thorough 
grounding in the art of qu.intity surveying which subsequent practice with other 
i'xamples will soon develop.” — Surveyor, 

“ It deals exhaustively with every detail of the siibject to which it is devoted, and ■ 
those who give It their attention should have no difficulty in applying the system.”— 
U states Gaxette. 

Wall Paper Decoration. By Arthur Seymour Jennings, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Coloured Designs for Wall and Ceiling Decoration. 

Edited by Arthur Seymour Jennings. Port folio, 4s. net. 

The Practical Art of Graining and Marbling. James 
Petrie. In 14 parts, 3s. 6d. net each. 

Scumbling and Colour Glazing. 3s. net. 

Zinc Oxide and its uses. J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., with a chapter by Dr. A. P. Laurie. 2s. net. 
Practical Gilding, Bronzing and Lacquering. Fredk. 

Scott-Mitchell. 175 pages, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

Practical Stencil Work. Fredk. Scott-Mitchell. 3s. net. 
Practical Church Decoration. Arthur Louis Duthie. 
176 pages, crowm 8vo, 3s. net. 

Decorators' Syrnhols, Bmblems and Devices. Guy 
Cadogan Rothery. 119 original designs, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The Painters* and Builders' Pocket Book. (New Edition.) 
Peter Matthews. 3s. net. 

Arnold's Handbook of House Painting, Decorating, 
Varnishing, Graining, etc. Herbert Arnold, is. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS .PUBLICATIONS. 

Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century. By His 

Grace the Duke op Argyll, K.T. In two volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top. With two photogravure frontispieces and 
56 other full-page illustrations, printed on art paper, of original 
letters, autographs, and other interesting matter. 24s. net the set. 

The Amours of Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite de 
Valois. Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece, and 16 full-page 
illustrations printed on art paper, i6s. net. 

An Eighteenth Century Marquise. Emilie du Chatelbt 
and her Times. Frank Hamel. Demy 8vc, cloth gilt. With 
a photogravure frontispiece and 16 other illustrations printed on 
art paper, i6s. net. 
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An Imperial Yictim : Makie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, 
Empress of the French and Duchess of Parma. Edith 
E. CuTHELL, F.R.H.S. Illustrated Two vols,, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

The Amazing Duchess. The Romantic History of Elizabeth 
• Chudleigh, Maid of Honour — Duchess oi Kingston — Countess of 
Bristol. Charles E. Pearce. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, with numerous illustrations. 24s. net. Third Ed. 

A Woman of th® Revolution : ThIiroigne de Mericourt. 

" Frank Hamel. With Photogravure Frontispiece, and 16 lull- 
page illustrations printed on art paper. Demy 8vo, i6s. net. 

Via Rhodesia. Charlotte Mansfield Super royal 8vo, cloth, 
richly gilt, with about 150 illustrations, printed throughout on 
'an paper, i6s. net. 

The Gay King. Charles II., his Court and Times. Dorothy 
SeIs’ior. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

* A Chateau in Brittany. Mary J. Atkinson. Demy Svo, cloth 
gilt, fully illustrated, los, 6d. net. 

Joy of Tyrol, Edited by J. M. Blake. Profusely illustrated will; 
over roo original drawings iu the text by the Author. In cnnvn 
Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. Evening StanUard — “The book is a triumph ' 

Pluto and Proserpine. John Summers. A Poem. In crown 
Svo, 2s. Gd. net. 

ALFRED H. MILES’ New Series for Boys and Girls 

Large Crown Svo, 384 pages, fully illustrated. 5s. each. 

’Twixt^Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Book for J 3 oys, 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A Book tor 
Girls. 

A Book of Brave Boys All the World Over. 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad. 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World 


The Boy’s Book of Sports, Pasfimes, Hobbies and Amubemenis 
E. Keule Ciiatterton. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Case for Protection. Ernest Edwhn Williams, F.R S.S 
Autb^ir of *' Made in Germany.” Large cr. Svo, 5s. 

The Beau. A Journal devoted to the Science of Pleasure. Printed 
on a special hand-made paper v/ith deckled edges, illustrate 1 
throughout with photogravures and line drawings, and bound in 
handsome covers. Published quarterly, 2s. 6d. net. Nos. i and 2 
now ready. 

The Everyday Pudding Book. F. K. A tasty recipe for evcrs 
day in the year. Crown Svo, strongly bound, is. net. 

Everyday Savouries : A Savoury for every day in the year. 
By Marie Worth, is. net. 
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The Beaux and the Dandies: Nash, Brummhl and D’Orsay, 
with their Courts. Clare Jrrrold. Demy 8\o, handsome cloth 
gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and numerous other illustra- 
tions on art paper, i6s. net. 

The Dauphines of France. Frank Hamel. V\"ith photo- 
gravure frontispiece and i6 illustrations, on art paper, demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, i6s. net. 

The Artistic Side of Photography. lu’ Theory and Practice. 
A. J. Anderson. Author of “The Romance of I'ra Filippo* 
Lippi.” With 12 photogravure plates and i 6 half-tone illustra- 
tions, printed in black and sepia, as well as numerous illuMrations 
and diagrams in the text. In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, I2S. 6d. net. 

7Vi« Amcifeur I'hotontapher says it is “A most delightful book, full of pleasant 
reading and surprises. It is beai iifiilly illustrated with many I'-hoiogiavvre and 
haK-toiic irpi'uluctu lib of pictuies by leadinK woikers Every amateur jiboto- 
giaplur with an iritcii st in pictorial work should get it." 

Police and Crime in India. Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart, 
illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gill, 12s. 6d. net. 

" An inter«‘?ting and timely book. ... Sir Edmund Cox tells utauv remark- 
able btoruj>, which will probably astound readers to whom the ways of the East are 
unkiK*wn.”--7'i»it'S. 

‘‘In pfrusing the many extraordinary details in which this book aboumis, the 
leader tf els as it he bad opened the Arabian Nights of Criminabty, EvfHtng 
Staniliifil. 

The Romance of a Medici Warrior. Giovanm Dellb 
Bande Xeue. To which is added the story of his son Cosimo. 
CuRD'.Ti-i'iiER Hare. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, with a photogravure 
frontispiece and lO rdher illustrations, on art paper, los. vd. net. 

Political Annals of Canada. A condensed record of 
Governments horn the time of Samuel de Cbamplatn, 1G08. 
A. P. CocKHDKN. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

In the Land of the Pharoahs: A Short History of Fgypt 
from the Fall cd Ismael to the Assassination of Boutros F'asha. 
Dusk Mohamed. In demy 8vo,^cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations 
printed on art paper, los. 6d. neL^ 

The Argentine Republic. Its History, Physical Features, 
Natuial History, Government, Productions, etc. Stuart 
Pennington. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated with 
hall-tone illustrations printed on art paper, los. 6d. net. 

Two Russian Reformers (Ivan Turgenev and Leo Tolstoy). 
J. A. T. Lloyd. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

Prehlstorlo Proverbs. With water-coloured drawings by 
Lawson Wood. ios. 6d. net. 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi. A. J. Anderson. 
Second Edition. With a photogravure frontispiece and 16 
full-pat;e illustrations, on art paper, in one volume, demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top, los. 6d. net. 
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Rambles of an Idler. A Volume of Nature Studies. • Charles 
Conrad Abuott, M.A. Crown 8vo, art linen, 5s. net. 

Three Modern Seers. Mrs. Havelock Ellis Illustrated with 
4 photogravure plates, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

- This fascinating volume treats of certain modern ideas expounded 
by three different t\pes of men who arc in the forefront of modern 
thought, namely : James Hinton, F. Nietzsche and Edward Carpenter, 
America— Through English Byes. “Rita." Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to Mythology. Helen A. Clarke, ss. net. 

A Guide to Music. Daniel Gregory Mason. 5s. net. 

A Guide to Pictures. Charles H. Caffin. 5s. net, 

A Guide to United States History. Henry W. Elsoii. 

5s. net. 

No.* 6 John Street. A novel by Richard Whitbinq. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Od. 

The Perfidious Welshman. A Satirical Study of the Welsh. 

“Draig Glas." (gth Edition.) In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is my Birthday. Anita Bartle. With an introduction 
by Israel 7AN(.WiLL. liandbomdy bound, gilt and gilt top, 
756 pages, 2s. 6d. net; paste giain, limp, gilt edges (boxed), 
3s. net; paste gram, padded, gilt edges (boxed), 4s. net; velvet 
calf, gilt edges (boxed), 5s. net. 

A unique bin h.la} -book containing beautiful and characteristic 
quotations from the greatest poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, 
VI amors, or novelists. 

Phaisas, Mazes and Crazes of Love. Compiled by Minna 
T. Antrim, with coloured illustrations on eacii page. iSnio, 
2s. net. 

Your Health! Idklle Phelps. A book of toasts, aphorisms 
and rhymes. With coloured illustrations by 11. A. Kmpe. 
i8mo, 2s. net. 

Sidelights on the Court of France. By Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
C. P. HagSakd, D.S.O, In pictorial covers, is. net; cloth, 
2s. net. ' • 

Home Occupations for Boys and Girls. Bertha Johnston. 

Small 8vo, cloth, as. net, 

Ho«r t6 Train Children. Emma Churchman Hewitt. Small 
Svu, cloth, 2s. net. ^ 

Ideal Cookery. (loth Edition.) Lilian Clarke. 8vo, boards, 
6d. net. # 

Punctuation Simplified. {i2nd Thousand.) T. Bridges. 
Medium 8vo, 6d. net. 

The Burden of 1S09. Eldon Lee. In crown 8vo, paper cover, 
Cd. net. 

French Gardening without Capital. E. Kknniiuy Anton. 

In medium 8vo, paper, 3d. net ; cloth, qd. net. 

The Budget and Socialism of Mr. Lloyd George* J. 

Bucklsgha.m Pope. In crown 8vo, pajjcr, 3d. net. 
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Messrs. Stanley Paul's Pt/b/Zoaf/ons— continued. 

Our National Songs. Alfred H. Miles. With I’ianoforte Ac- 
companiments. Full music Size. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

The Library of Elocution. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 55. 
Standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert Pieces. 
George P. Upton. Author of “ The Standard Operas,” etc. Fuiiy 
illustrated with portraits. In crown 8vo, clotn gilt, 5s, net. 
Woman in Music. George P. Upton. With an Appendix and 
Index. In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ..et. Persian yapp, 
gilt (boxed), 5s. net. 

The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry for the Platform, the Home, 
and the School. With Hints on Public Sptahing, Elocution, Action, 
Articulation, Pitch, Modulation, etc. By Alfred H. Miles. Crown 
4to, 676 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Cole's Treasury of Song. A Collection of the most Popular Songs, 
old and new. Complied by E. W. Cole, Editor of “ The 1000 Best 
Songs in thcWorld,” etc. In crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 400 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Drawing-room Entertainments. New and Original Mono- 
logues, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In crown 8vo, red limp, is. 
net; cloth gilt, is. 6d. net; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net; Persian 
yapp, gilt, 4s. net. 

Ballads of Brave Women. Crown 8vo, red limp, is. net ; cloth 
gilt, IS. 6d. net; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net ; Persian yapp, gilt top, 
4s, net. 

The Shilling Music Series. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Each 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Full Music size. is. net each 
1 FOri'Y EMOlISH ttOMOS i S FAVOURITE SONGS FOR THE 

3 FIFTY SCOTCH SONGS CONTRALTO VOICE 

3 THIRTY-SIX ENGLISH BONGS ( 6 BONGS OF THE QUEEN’S I AVEE 
AND BALLADS 1 7 FAVOURITE BONGS FOR THE 

I FIFTY IRISH AND WELSH SONGS i TENOR VOICE 

The Aldine Reciters. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In crown 4to, 
double columns. i ^8 pages. Price 6d. net each. 

THE ENGLISH RECITER 1 THE SCOTCH RECITER 

THE AMERICAN RECITER THE MODERN RECITER 

THE VICTORIAN RECITER | THB SHAKESPEARE REClTEE 

The New Reciter Series. By various Authors. EditcG by Alprei’ 
H, Miles. 96 pages, large 4to, dc^hble columns, clear type on 
good paper, handsome cover design in three colours, 6d. net 
(Also in cloth, is. net.) 

THB FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER | THE UP-TO-DATE RECITER1 .. 

The A 1 Reciter Series. (Over h'^.lf-a-million copies already sold ) 
By various Authors. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Each in 
large folio, paper cover, well printed. Price 6d each. 

1 THE A 1 RECITER I 4 THB A 1 ELOCUTIONIST 

2 THB A 1 SPEAKER S THE A 1 READER 

3 THE A 1 BOOK OF RECITATIONS | 6 THE A 1 BOOK OF READINGS 
Original Poems, Ballads and Tales in Yerdh, Alfred H 

Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure portrait frontis- 
piece, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The poems cover a wide range of thought and emotion. Many of the lyrics arc 
full of tenderness and charm. The ballads have colour, warmth and movement, and 
at times a touch ot that fine enthusiasm that stirs the blood like the sound of a 
trumpet. Mr. Miles is a poet of the people."— Bookman. 






